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THE CONVENTION—THE PARTY AND THE COMPROMISE. 


In the April number of this journal 
we presented what we sincerely believe to 
be a faithful picture of the present Whig 
Administration. No one, we think, can 
read that record without admitting the con- 
clusion to which it leads, viz., that Whig 


| personal, seems necessary before we enter 
| upon the question itself. Were it not 
for personal motives, the self-aggrandize- 
| ment of professed politicians, and the bitter 
| remaining dregs of a sectional question af- 
_fording the material for their purpose, it is 


principles and Whig men are essential to | obvious that there would be no difficulty in 
the country in all great emergencies, and | the choice of a candidate by the Convention 
that this Administration, or its counterpart, | to assemble at Baltimore, and but little un- 
must be perpetuated, would we avoid inter- | certainty as to hiselection. These personal 
nal discords and disaster, or external strife | motives are the bane of our polities. Why 
and dishonor. But inasmuch as the honor | they should exist in a country where every 
and renown with which the party has been | avenue to honorable success is so freely open 
covered bythis Administration have not been | as in this, is a matter which we confess we 





sufficient to produce a perfect unanimity of | could never understand. 


sentiment as to who should be placed by 
the party before the country as its candidate 
for the Presidency, we followed this by a 





The principle dis- 
cernible in most of the discussions we see 
| is as the grain of wheat to the bushel of 
chaff, so obvious is the ulterior purpose 


discussion of the claims and merits of the | through ‘the pretended matter in hand. 


three distinguished men who are presented 
for that honor. 
candor, and endeavored to show the princi- 
ples upon which the choice should be made 
y the National Convention which is to as- 
semble for that purpose, and have so tried to 
contribute to that harmony which is essen- 
tial to success. It now remains for us to grap- 
ple with that question on which alone any 
difference of opinion exists, and which, we 
think, is the sole barrier to a triumph on 
which depend the most vital interests of the 
country. 
A preliminary word or two, general and 
VOL, IX. NO. VI. NEW SERIES. 


We have done this with all | 


This has become so common that to account 
for the line of argument, or the sentiment 
uttered, is the first thought of the reader of 
an editorial leader in a newspaper, or the 
speech of a representative in Congress. 
Why should not men—even politicians— 
enjoy that greatest luxury of conscious 
intellectual existence, the having an hon- 
est, disinterested opinion and purpose, 
and fighting for that? There are, how- 
ever, let us thank Heaven, many such, 
although they have but the reward of 
their own consciences. In the first of 
‘the two articles referred to, we made a 
31 
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defense of the present Administration from | which they were enabled to agitate the 
the broad platform of Whig principles, | country and open the whole battery of con- 
without a thought of gratifying any person- | troversy upon the political field. The re- 
al predilection, or of advancing any ends | ceding by their opponents from this false 
but those of the cause and the country. | position, and the rescinding of the rule, threw 
We see it charged in one journal that that} back the agitators into their abstractions, 
article was written by some one who is de- | _ and compelled them to abandon the politi- 


pendent upon the President for his bread. | cal field. 


To those who, like that editor, can form no | 
conception of the possibility of a man being | 
devoted to any thing but his own personal | 


There is a lesson in this which 
cannot be too frequently pondered by states- 
men and people. 

The proposition for the annexation of 


interests and aggrandizement, we will take | Texas, a measure instigated and upheld 


this opportunity of saying—for what it may | | by the Democratic p: arty, 


be worth to them—that the writer of that | 


article has not the most remote connection | by forcing 
with the Administration, save being a W hig | the n: ational polities. 
and an American, and that his fir’ st choice | 


for the Presidency even is not Mr. Fillmore. | 
In addition to which we will go further, 
and defy the closest scrutiny to show that 


its existence to the present hour, asked 


or received any interest or patronage from 


any leader of the party, in or out of power, 
except their simple subscriptions and good 
words so far as they could conscientiously 
givethem. This position we shal] maintain 
to the end, come what may; and those who 
cannot believe in it, or appreciate it, had 
better keep their belief and their conjectures 
to themselves, lest they betray their own 
secrets more than they condemn others. 
But to the question which we propose to 
discuss. What is the true line of policy to 
be observed by the Whig Convention for 


the nomination of the candidate for the. 


Presidency on the question of the Compro- 
mise measures of 1850? In order to a 
clear presentation of the views which we 
conceive should decide this important ques- 
tion, it is necessary to review some points 
in the history of the agitation which those 
measures were intended to allay. 

For many years previous to the annexation 
of Texas, the question of slavery had only 
been agitated as a moral subject. Fanatics 
had not been able to get it into the political 
arena, although they kept up a constant en- 
deavor to do so by petitions to Congress 
upon the subject. They succeeded for a 
time in this by exasperating their oppo- 
nents into a denial of the unlimited right 
of petition, and the passage of a rule that 
such petitions should not be received. The 
false position thus assumed by their oppo- 
nents gave them a vantage-ground, from 


| grow out of this transaction, 
this journal has ever, from the first day of | 





presented the 
very oecasion required by the fanatics, 
the slavery question into 
The Whig party, 
seeing this as the inevitable consequence, 
and looking too to the other results, which 
have since become matters of history, to 
which must 
so intensify the political aspect which the 
| question would assume, as to eminently en- 
danger the very existence of the nation as 
such, opposed the measure with the whole 
force of its moral and political influence ; 

feeling that, however desirable it was to ex- 
tend the area of the country, the vast and 
fertile regions we already had were value- 
less without union, and that whatever ac- 
quisitions might be obtained at the price of 
sectional discords and internal strife were 
worse, far worse, than nothing. 

The measure, however, was consumma- 
ted. A delusive peace ensued. Then fol- 
lowed the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
those Whig statesmen who through oblo- 
quy and scorn had battled for the future 
prosperity, peace and union of the na- 
tion, warning against the glittering apple 
of discord thrown in the midst of a happy 
and prosperous people. An unnecessary 
and unjust war was precipitated; but the 
great party of sound conservatism, union 
and peace did not shrink from the new and 
distasteful duties devolved. They unshrink- 
ingly and victoriously fought the battles 
required of them, to the end. ; and when the 
external difficulty was happily adjusted, and 
the real internal danger came upon us in 
all its magnitude, although the fulfilment 
of its own predictions, it did not leave 
those who were the cause to brave it as best 
they might, aggrandizing itself by the 
country’s distress, but with that true patriot- 
ism which sacrifices all selfish considerations 
for its country, as in the field so in the coun- 
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cil, it addressed itself to the work of ward-| or not, regarded the peril as imminent. 
ing off or mitigating the consequences which | Meetings were held, speeches made, and 
it had foretold. Its great champion and | resolutions adopted, in various parts of the 
leader, he who now declines to his setting, | country, that seemed to show that it would 
flushed though burthened with the toils of | be impossible for the old parties to come 
a beneficent life-day, and radiant with the together again on common ground for that 
glory which his own light and heat have | necessary national action which was ap- 
spread around, and which irradiate even | proaching—the nomination of candidates 
the clouds that attend his departure — he, ‘for the Presideney. Congress in the mean 
our unrewarded Aristides, addressed himself, | time adjourned, and gradually the pacifie 


as the last task of his beneficent career, to | measures it had passed began to produce 


the godlike work of bringing good out of| their legitimate effects. 


evil. 
patriotism which has ever animated his 


career, he shook off the infirmities of disease | 


and age, and, as in the prime of his man- 


wise measures which, whilst sacrificing or 
compromising no principle, conceded to each 
party the rights they claimed under the 


Constitution; on the one hand admitting | 
to the Union a large free State that had | 
suddenly sprung into existence on the west- | 
ern shore of the continent, and on the other | 


purchasing from Texas her unjust claim 
upon New-Mexico, and erecting it into 


common territory without any act excluding | 


the introduction of ‘slaves; to this side 


the District of Columbia, long an eye-sore 
to the North, and to the other giving a law 
which, though stringent, was required by the 


exigencies of the time and the obstacles | 


thrown in the way, to give efficacy to a 


plain and undenied requirement of the Con- | 


stitution. 


The discussion of these measures arous- | 


ed all the elements of sectional strife that 
exist among us. 
stood in fierce hostility. 
cus was held, and the members of it threat- 
ened a secession from Congress. 
had been the contest, that the hostility and 
excitement was by nomeans putat rest by the 
passage of the laws in question. 


tive sections had been sacrificed. Long-tried 
and faithful Whigs on both sides threat- 


ened to give up all those principles to which | 


their whole political life had been devoted, 
for the views they entertained on this one 
subject, so great seemed to them the dan- 
ger of the dissolution of the Union of 
the States. The gravest and best men in 
all parts of the country, whether politicians 


/against which they were directed. 
hood, framed and advocated that series of | 


Extremists | 
North and South kept up the clamor. Both | 
these factions contended that their respec- | 





The incessant at- 


Nerved by the inspiration of that | tacks of the extremists of Massachusetts and 


South Carolina awakened men’s minds to 
the equality and justice of the measures 
A gen- 
eral acquiescence became obvious through- 
out the country. The whole force of the 
Administration was brought to bear to 
recommend the measures to the free assent 
of the country; and the provisions of 
such as the President was required to act 
upon were rigidly executed without fear 
or favor. Thus was the country brought 


back to a condition of harmony and peace. 


In illustration and confirmation of the 
conclusion to which we have thus far arriv- 


ed, we may refer to the operation of these 
. od > “a ¢ 
granting the abolition of the slave-trade in 


matters in the State of New-York, which 
presents a fair epitome of the general condi- 
tion of the question throughout the country. 
At the Whig State Convention held shortly 
after the adjournment of the Congress 
which passed the measures in question, so 
hostile were the feelings manifested upon 
them that a division took place, and a part 
of the body seceded, and two Whig State 


Central Committees were formed holding 
The North and South | 
A Southern cau- | 


hostile opinions upon them. The discus- 
sions that followed were bitter, and the 


breach seemed irreparable; but the causes 
So bitter | 


we have mentioned operated so effectually 


that a committee of the Legislature, con- 


fiding in the effect of reflection and the 
patriotism of the party, confidently invited 
the two Committees to meet in Albany, 
with a view to harmonize the Whig party 
of the State. The invitation was accepted. 
A conference was held, and a statement of 
principles and measures was made, which 
was agreed to with great unanimity. 

We wish at this time to call particular 
attention to that statement, as being espe- 
cially instructive and suggestive for the 
future. Its preamble was worded as fol- 
lows: “ Believing that an expression of the 
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views and principles of the Whigs of this 
State, as they are understood by us, in rela- 
tion particularly to questions which now 
agitate the country, should be made, in order 
to induce an intelligent, cordial and honest 
cobperation among ourselves, and with the 
Whigs of the other States of the Union, 
the State Committees appointed have agreed 
upon the following, as presenting what 
they believe to be the sentiments of the 
a body of the Whigs of the State of 

ew-York.” After setting forth the well 
established and distinctive features of the 
party, such as are every where assented to, 
they lay down the following as the doc- 
trines agreed to upon the questions before 
us : 

“That the Whigs of the State, as a body, are 
inflexibly opposed to the subjection of any terri- 
tory of the United States, now free, to laws im- 
posing involuntary servitude, a as a punish- 
ment for crime, and they rejoice that no proposi- 
tion to that effect is now pending, or is likely to be 

resented ; while, at the same time, they unquali- 

edly acknowledge the right of every soverign 
State to regulate its own municipal institutions, in 
such manner as its people may deem most con- 
ducive to their safety and bappiness, without 
interference, directly or indirectly, by citizens of 
other States, or subjects of other countries : 


“That the Whigs of this State will abide by the | 


Constitution of the United States, in all its parts, 
and that they will receive its true meaning and 
construction from the judicial tribunals it has 


created for that purpose, and will always sustain | 


and defend such decisions, as the law of the land, 
until they are reversed by the same tribunals : 
“That the laws of Congress and of the State 
Legislatures, pronounced constitutional by the 
judicial tribunals, must be enforced, and implicitly 
obeyed; and that while this is cheerfully recog- 
nized as the duty of all, as subjects of the laws, 
yet that the right of citizens, as voters, is equally 
undeniable to discuss, with a full and mutual re- 
gard for the rights and interests of all parts of the 


tain, as it was indispensable to achieve the blessed 
Union of these States,) the expediency of such 
laws, and the propriety of auy of their povisions, 
and to seek by constitutional means their repeal 
or modification : 

“That all who are animated by a sincere desire 
to preserve the Union unimpaired, and the free 
institutions which it sustains and gquarantecs, by 
which alone individual security and national peace 
and prosperity can be uated, must condemn 
all attempts to resist, defeat, or render ineffectual 
any laws passed by constitutional majorities of 
legislative bodies, in either the Federal or State 
Governments ; and that the Whigs of New-York 
will ever be found prompt to render a patriotic ac- 

i e in all such laws : 

“That the National Administration is entitled 
to the confidence and support of the Whigs of 
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New-York, for the eminent ability and patriotism 
which have characterized its measures; for its 
successful management of our foreign affairs; the 
generous sympathy it has exhibited toward an 
oppressed people struggling for freedom; the 
force and dignity with which it has maintained the 
right to indulge such sympathy, and with which it 
has rebuked the threats of an imperious Govern- 
ment to violate the immunities of an accredited 
public agent ; and the determination it has evinced 
to repress and defeat all movements tending to 
impair the public faith, and all unlawful enter- 
prises calculated to disturb the public peace and 
provoke civil war, or to sever or weaken the rela- 
tions of any State with the Union.” 


On the doctrines thus set forth, we made, 
at the time, the following observations :— 


“Tt will be seen that reflection and patriotism 
have combined to produce a reconciliation of the 
conflicting elements. There must in all questions 
| be some absolute principles, which are ascertain- 
able by reason and candor combining to discover 
them. In this case we believe these principles 
have been ascertained and set forth. In this 
statement we conceive each division has conceded 
| to the other the abstract principles that lay at 
| the foundation of their opinions. The right of ob- 
| jection and constitutional resistance has been con- 
_ ceded, whilst on the other hand the policy and ne- 
| cessity of acquiescence, submission to and mainte- 
| nance of existing law, bas been admitted and en- 
forced, This is in perfect accordance with the very 
genius of our political institutions, and must com- 
/ mand the approval of all candid minds. 
| “There has undoubtedly been, as we have al. 
ready intimated, a reaction in the public mind; 
, and it has become generally apparent to all, that 
| no practical good can result from the agitation of 

any of those questions which were intended to be 
| settled by the compromise measures. Parties, it 
| has at last become perfectly plain, can accomplish 
nothing towards their ascendency as such, by in- 
| corporating into their legitimate creeds any thing 
, sectional. Very properly, therefore, these Com- 
mittees have repudiated for the Whigs any such 
idea, and have prominently set forth those doc- 





2 he | trines which have distingnished them heretofore, 
confederacy, (which is as necessary now to main- | 


and which have animated those known by this 
name in every part of the Union, North and 
South, 

“ Responding to the call of these Committees of 
the Whigs of the great State of New-York, we 


rude outlines the principles and measures that 
have |. retufore bound together the great constitu- 
tional party of the Union and the laws. We have 
done this that we may show the imperative rea- 
sons for a universal acquiescence in the principles 
upon which they have agreed to forego all action 
upon sectional issues; holding each to their own 
opinions and rights, yielding only, but implicitly, 
to the Constitution and the laws, respecting the 
rights and opinions of others, but demanding the 
like obedience. 

“The opinions that divided the party were upon 
matters that have been settled after the most 





have thus endeavored to present in bold, though’ 
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thorough discussion. These Committees express 
no desire to disturb that settlement, but, on the 
contrary, yield an unqualified submission to the 
laws that have been passed to effect it. They re- 
cognize the right, without any reservation, of every 
State to regulate its own municipal institutions 
without any interference, directly or indirectly. | 
Any action tending to resist, or defeat, or render 
ineffectual any laws passed by Congress, they un- 





qualifiedly condemn. They have unreservedly 
expressed their confidence in, and demanded the 
support of the party for, the administration of Pre- 
sident Fillmore; an administration whose princi- 
ples in reference to that subject are emphatically 
summed up in the following sentiments : 

“* The series of measures to which I have alluded | 
are regarded by me as a settlement, in principle | 
and substance--a final settlement—of the dan- | 

erous and exciting subjects which they em. 
raced.’ ” * * * * * 

“By that adjustment we have been rescued | 
from the wide and boundless agitation that sur- | 
rounded us, and have a firm, distinct and legal 
ground to rest upon. And the occasion, I trust, | 
will justify me IN EXHORTING MY COUNTRYMEN TO 
RALLY UPON AND MAINTAIN THAT GROUND as the | 
best, if not the only means, of restoring peace and | 
quiet to the country, and maintaining inviolate the 
integrity of the Union’— President Fillmore's 
Message. 

“*The President's Message, at the opening of the | 
present session of Congress, expresses fully and 
plainly his own and the unanimous opinion of all 
those associated with him in the executive ad- 
ministration of the Government, in regard to what 
are called the adjustment or Compromise mea- | 
sures of last session, That opinion is, that those | 
measures should be regarded in principle as a final 
settlement of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embrace; that though they were not | 
free from imperfections, yet, in their mutual de- 
pendence and connection, they formed a system of | 
compromise the most conciliatory and best for the | 
entire country that could be obtained from con- 
flicting sectional interests and opinions, and that | 
therefore they should be adhered to, until time and 
experience should demonstrate the necessity of | 
further legislation to guard against evasion or | 
abuse. That opinion, so far as I know, remains 
entirely unchanged, and will be acted upon 
steadily and decisively. The peace of the country 
requires this; the security of the Constitution re- | 
quires this; and - very consideration of the public | 
good demands this. If the Administration cannot | 
stand upon the principles of the message, it does 
not expect to stand at all’—Daniel Webster's 
Letter to the Union Meeting at Westchester.” 


This brings up the history of the ques- 
tion as near to the present time as is essen- 
tial to our purpose. 

From the points we have brought out, it 
has been our purpose to exhibit the cha-| 
racter and temper and the action of the 
Whig party upon the vexed questions | 


involved. We have shown how it strove | 
to avoid their introduction at all on the 


i 


| practical good can come. 
_parly purpose can be served thereby; but, 
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political arena, by resisting those projects 
which it saw would inevitably lead to this. 
That failing in this, it addressed itself to an 
amicable arrangement of the difficulties 
entailed, and that to its great champion and 
leader are we mainly indebted for the wis- 
dom upon which the final adjustment was 
made. And now we ask whether the coun- 
try, which we know as a whole desires 
that this question should no more impede 
legislation and excite internal hostility and 
sectional bitterness, requires any more as- 
surances from this party than it has in 
these its acts? It surely may be trusted not 
to reopen a subject which it sacrificed so 
much to prevent the introduction of ; a sub- 
ject that has separated it into geographical 
divisions, rendering utterly inoperative and 
dormant all the great principles for which 
it has heretofore existed; so that during 
a Whig administration the ascendency of 
false principles of economy and finance 
have been maintained by the opposition, to 
the destruction of the manufactures, and 
great injury to the general industry, of the 
country. 

We say, that a party which has this his- 
tory and these motives can surely be 


| trusted without any further pledges, to not 


reopen a subject from which no possible 
Certainly no 


on the contrary, a breaking up of parties 


| must inevitably ensue therefrom, to the de- 


triment of every interest and the leaving in 


| abeyance of every principle of governmental 


policy and action. 
The sensitiveness of the South on the 
question we can fully understand and ap- 


| preciate, and we would have the North 


never to lose sight of its reasonableness. It 
is cruel and unjust to doso. The danger 
to them is not merely, as they conceive, po- 
litical, but social and vital. If an opening 
is made in the political walls which pro- 


_ tect them, they feel that an element would 


break in upon them that would desolate 


and destroy, drenching the country perhaps 
in blood, and covering it with ruin. On the 


_ other hand, opposition to human bondage in 


any form is a principle of conscience in the 
northern mind ; one of those things for which 
men sacrifice every thing else, even life itself, 
if individual responsibility for it is forced 
upon them. It stands in this country in 
that position where this is not the case to 
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them, and the great duty of all to every in- 
terest or right involved 1s to leave it in this 
position. It has become plain to every ra- 
tional person that it is as it were fighting 
against Providence to attempt to change this 
relation by political action, and that every 
attempt made to do so by either section 
reacts directly upon themselves, either by 
aggravating the evils complained of or 
arresting the national progress in other 
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upheld, by almost the entire body of its in- 
dividual members. This being the case, we 
can conceive of no reason drawn from the 
subject itself that renders any resolutions by 
the Convention on it at all necessary. Those 
men who, although generally acting with 
the party, most opposed, and endeavored to 
keep up prejudice to these measures, do not 
even offer a candidate to the Convention 
who they will dare to say represents their 


matters. ' views upon the subject. One of the three 
The political barriers, which on the one | distinguished men from whom the choice 
hand guard the firesides of the South from | will be made, whose name has been for so 
desolation and blood, and on the other the | many years in a position to be suggested to 
conscience of the North from violation, being any national nominating convention, is by 
disturbed and shaken by the causes we have the common voice named with the other 
referred to, it beeame necessary to readjust | two. The men we have referred to conclude 
them precisely upon the ground on which | to give their support to him. Why? Not 
they were originally built. This was done in| because he is an exponent of their views 
the adjustment, or as they are called, Compro-| upon this question; not even because they 
mise measures of 1850, by which California expect, or probably even desire, to sway him 
was admitted into the Union; the disputed to their purpose; but solely because, the 
region was purchased from Texas; New-Mex-| other two having been in the thick of the 
ico and Utah were erected into territories; fight, although the victory they achieved 
the sale of slaves was prohibited in the Dis- was a beneficent one to all alike, the per- 
trict of Columbia; and a law was passed to sonal enmities engendered remain, and the 
render effectual the provision of the Consti-| aim is to displace them rather than to dis- 
tution giving to the master the right to turb their measures. Besides which, politi- 
recover his runaway slave in all the States of cal positions are to be regained, which, being 
the Union. /a personal matter, requires attachment to 
Thus the whole field of controversy, some man, even at the sacrifice of some 
opened up by the acquisition of this new principle; or probably, as we should rather 
territory forced upon us, was covered by the | say, the relinquishment of a position which 
adjustment; and at the same time, the oppor- they find to be mistaken and untenable. 
tunity was taken to grant the demands of) That this is the fact of the case we think 
the two sections upon each other, in refer- will be obvious upon the slightest reflection. 
ence to the slave-trade in the District of For who is the man they are willing to 
Columbia, and the constitutional provision | support? He is one who, so far as we know, 
for the recovery of fugitives in the non- is in no quarter suspected of holding or of 
slaveholding States. having held their former views. There is 
With this cursory view before us of the no evidence that, on any occasion, he has 
whole matter, which we have endeavored ever opposed any of the adjustment mea- 
fairly to present, let us come to the direct | sures. On the contrary, Southern gentle- 
question as to the action which should be men themselves, of the highest standing, 








taken by the National Convention upon it.) assert and maintain his entire soundness in 
this respect; and state that he used his 
influence to obtain the passage of those mea- 
sures. The recent letter of Mr. Botts, of 
Virginia, is positive and conclusive upon 
his present opinions, and in other respects 
sustains the view we are now illustrating. 
We present the following from it in con- 
firmation : 


In the first place, it would be entirely legiti- | 


mate and in accordance with the great ma- 
jority of sentiment in the party, for the Con-| 
vention to pass resolutions directly approving 
of the settlement made; but at the same 
time it is perfectly obvious, from the view of 
the history of the matter we have given, | 
that this would be only adding a verbal ap-| 
proval to what has been more legitimately 
and forcibly approved by the acts of the 
party, and really acquiesced in, if not warmly 





“General Scott occupies no doubtful or equivocal 
position on the Compromise, nor does he desire to 
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do so; and if he did, I Would not support him, 
even if nominated. His views are freely expressed 
to every man who approaches him, no matter to 
what party or section he may belong. He is ac- 
cessible to every respectable man in the country, 
who chooses to approach him; and he has never 
hesitated to say that he is in favor of the rere 
mise measures in all their parts, and cpa to 
any disturbance, agitation, or alteration of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law; and he enjoins confidence and 
secrecy on no man to whom he makes this commu- 
nication. 


“ For my own part, I cannot perceive the wisdom | 


of the South agitating this question at all, and 
especially of ovr agitating for the benefit of those 


we have labored for more than twenty years to 


defeat. J think the Compromise has no business 
in either the Whig or Democratic National Con- 
vention, The fugitive law has passed ; it remains 
not only unrepealed, but no proposition is made, 
nor, as I believe, ever will be made to repeal it; 
and if it is, it cannot succeed. 
by the North more and more every day, and if the 
South will let it alone, all opposition to it will 
cease in two years. It has sdeesly been reaffirmed 
by the representative body that has been elected 
since its passage, and since the ‘appeal to the 


higher law ; and [ see no more propriety in press- | 


ing the North to the wall on this subject, when 
they are submitting to the quiet and peaceable 
execution of the law, than there would be in 
requiring them to reaffirm the principles of the 
Missouri Compromise, which is quite as likely to be 
repealed as the Fugitive Slave Law. In point of 
fact, I question if in a few years the fugitive law 


will not have fulfilled its work and become inope- | 


rative, as it will have been enforced against all 


those slaves that are now settled in the North ; 


and it is only as to those that have been long set- 
tled and have made friends that we can have any 
serious trouble ; and already the practice of slaves 
leaving their masters for the North has been 
greatly arrested. 

“If we know that our candidate is sound, what 
do we care for the abstract opinions of Mr. Sew- 
ard and his associates upon the general principles 
of the Compromise ¢ 


reason and good sense in requiring the North to 
yield their idiosynera~ies before we would codperate 
with them; but when before was it known that 
our party, or any other party, objected to Aboli- 
tionists, Free-soilers, Native Americans, Democrats, 
or Whigs, helping them to elect their own candi- 
dates in a presidential or other election? What 


party or candidate ever yet complained that those | 
If 


of another party would help them to success ? 
. Clay were now before the people, | do not 


doubt he could get a large Free-soil, Abolition, | 


and Democratic vote ; and would he or bis friends 
complain of it or make it an objection to him! 
And 


tty? For myself I can say, (however it may 
with others,) that when I have been a candidate, 
I was never so proud or so foolish as to object to 
any good vote I could get. This absurd ery in 
the South against the Abolition vote for Scott in- 


It is acquiesced in | 


If the law was not already | 
on the statute-book, there might be some show of | 


why should we object to their support of | 
General Scott, if he should be the nominee of the | 
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dicates a want of candor that is without a parallel, 
or it betrays a want of reason that amounts to 
foolery. It can only serve to create prejudices, 
that we ourselves may be called on in a few weeks 
to remove, when, in the meantime, we have put the 
weapon in the hands of our adversaries to be used 
against us. The truth is, all the Democratic can- 
didates, and all their friends, want the vote, and 
because they can’t get it, they unite in a complaint 
} against Scott, because he can, They know that 
/none of them can be elected without it. These 
same gentlemen could do a great deal to get it for 
Mr. Fillmore, and the Democrats would move the 
“very stones of Rome” to carry it for their candi- 
' date, shocked as they profess to be, that the Whigs 
should trust any man for whom they would vote. 
For my part, l hope Mr. Fillmore, General Scott, 
or Mr. Webster, whichever may be the candidate, 
‘may get every Free-svil and Abolition vote in the 
country, with a small sprinkling of the Democracy ; 
and I should not apprehend that either of them 
would thereby become either Abolitionists or De- 
mocrats. But so far from Mr. Seward’s leading 
and managing this matter, he is only following a 
current of public sentiment that he has not the 
power to resist, and he is striving by this means to 
get back himself into the Whig ranks. 
“ By the way, let me ask, who are the agitators, 
now? No matter which section presents this 
question, the other must and will oppose it. Now 
suppose those in favor of the repeal of the law 
were to omit no opportunity, when Northern and 
Southern men were collected together, to intro- 
_ duce resolutions declaring the Fugitive Slave Law 
unconstitutional and unsatisfactory, aid that it 
ought to be repealed; would they not be de- 
nounced by the South as agitators and disturbers 
of the public peace? And if, on every like occa- 
| sion, the South will persist in presenting resolu- 
_ tions of an opposite character, do they not them- 
‘selves become agitators and disturbers of public 
repose? As long as we have the law, and it is 
| executed, we should be satisfied. What more 
‘should we ask? What more have we a right to 
| demand {” 





| 


Ths, we conceive, is it plain that the set- 
| tlement of the question is a fixed fact, and 
even so regarded by those who aparently 
think otherwise. This action of theirs, in 
favor of aman who does not represent their 
professed views, is stronger confirmation of 
this than any words they could be required 


to endorse. Whi, then, need any portion 
of the South or of the North (for it is only 
a portion of either) require the introdue- 
tion of resolutions upon this subject into 
| the National Convention ? Such resolutions, 
as we have said, we do not conceive would 
be at all wrong in themselves, as they would 
only reassert what we maintain is a fixed 
fact; but the danger is that they would 
disturb the harmony of the Convention and 
of the party. They would throw those in 
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the Convention who have heretofore com- 
mitted themselves to speculative objections 
to such resolutions upon the defensive. 
They would, too, in all probability, embody 


some interpretations of the measures ab- 


stractly objectionable, although being of no 
practical importance. But, above all, their 

assage would be regarded, however uajust- 
y, as a sectional victory, and so present an 
issue directly opposed to the very spirit of 
the adjustment measures themselves, which 
were intended as concessions in equity to 


each party of whatever was just in their | 


respective claims. Considering the ques- 
tion, therefore, from this abstract point of 
view, it must be apparent that the true poli- 
cy to be pursued by the Convention would 
be to leave the question as it stands, and 


take for granted the fact that it requires no | 


further action, or expression of opinion ; 
and this, we trust, will be seen and admit- 
ted by all, when the Convention assembles. 


But as practical men, we must not rely upon 


abstract views, but consider contingencies 
that may arise. And this brings us, in the 
second place, to consider the question, 
supposing it is deemed necessary by any 
that some expression of the sense of the 
Convention should be made upon the sub- 
ject, what that expression should be? 
We have referred to the history of the agi- 
tation in the State of New-York, and again 
put upon record the statement which the 
contending parties agreed to, with a view 
to the contingency now under consideration. 
‘o meet, then, this case, we would point to 
that precedent as showing the possibility of 
making a statement that would satisfy all 
parties. 

There is less difference of opinion now 
than there was then. Indeed, we think we 
have shown that there is no practical differ- 
ence between any considerable bodies in the 
party, but that the only obstacle to entire 

armony now arises from personal objects, 

redilections for men, and the desire to 
inflict punishment upon those with whom 
there has been collision in the contests of 
the past. 

We know that the opposition to Mr. Fill- 
more in this State is entirely of this charac- 
ter. The most strenuous opponents that 
we have met have nothing to say against 
his administration, but admire the wisdom 
and firmness that have characterized it. To- 
wards Mr. Webster—who, in our judgment, 
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and we believe in the real opinion of the 
majority of Whigs who have no ends toserve 
but that of the party’s success and the coun- 
try’s peace and welfare, is entitled, above all 
others, to the first choice of the Convention— 
the opposition is of the same character ; 
made more effective, however, by the sup- 
posed effect among the people of the sys- 
tematic detraction and slanders of his ene- 
mies and the enemies of the Whig party, 
which no vigorous application of his mighty 
intellect to the hardest work in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the nation, and in 
his own and others’ private affairs in which 
he is called to act, no active and beneficent 
interest in literature, science, and art, has 
been or is able to shame into silence or re- 
pentance. 

Thus, then, we say, the differences that 
| will exist among the members of the Con- 
vention being confessedly of this personal 

character, and not of principle, there should 
/be no difficulty in agreeing upon such a 
|statement in relation to the measures in 
| question as would be satisfactory to all. 

| But, lastly, supposing that some gentle- 
/men have committed themselves so far, 
or have such unreasonable fears upon the 
subject, as to deem it incumbent upon them 
| to introduce resolutions directly and simply 
affirming the finality and inviolability of 
the adjustment measures, as long as either 
section considers them necessary in the form 
they now stand: what then should be 
done? We answer unequivocally and un- 
hesitatingly, they should be immediately 
passed. As we have said, we trust such 
resolutions will not be introduced, for we 
know there is great danger by so doing of 
kindling into a flame the embers which are 
| now, as we have shown, rapidly expiring. 
| Yet, if they are introduced, there is no safe 
or honorable course left but to pass them. 
To reject them would be to falsify, the on 
all hands admitted, position of the party. 
It would be saying that the settlement is not 
made or not acquiesced in. A gloom would 
be cast over the entire country, foreshadow- 
ing the coming of another storm of section- 
al strife and bitterness. A letter addressed 
to us by a gentleman of Tennessee is so 
much to the point in this connection that 
we must take the liberty of quoting from 
it, and commending its views to the good 
‘sense of the members of the Convention, 
of all shades of opinion. “Suppose, in the 
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National Convention, these resolutions 
should be rejected, would it not throw 
upon the party, during the entire canvass, 


the burden of explaining their position, and | 


subject them to the ceaseless attacks and 
catechisms of the opposite party—thereby 
distracting the public mind, and throw- 


ing completely into the background our | 
The De-| 


mocratic party will seize with avidity every 


glorious national principles 


pretext that may assist them to avoid issue 


with us upon the measures of the American | 


system. Its past history warrants this as- 
sumption. I give its leaders credit for 
sagacity enough to perceive the growing 
popularity of the Compromise measures in 


all sections of the Union; and they will | 


make a desperate attempt to use them as 
vehicles to convey them to political power. 
They have tried coalition with secessionism 
in the South and with abolitionism in the 
North, until they have satisfied themselves 
that it is unavailable as a means of perma- 
nent success.” 

These sentences were written when the 
matter did not appear so entirely settled, in 
fact, without resolutions, as it does now. But 
should it be so introduced to the Convention 
that a negative vote upon it would have the 
effect to unsettle what we suppose by gene- 
ral assent to be settled, then these views are 
worthy of the most serious consideration. 

The admissions now made by those from 
whom there is or has been any thing to 
fear are of so positive a character, that we 
cannot see how they can refuse to give in 


their assent to, or at least acquiescence in, | 


the measures under consideration in a defi- 
nite form, if called upon to do so. The 
following appears in an organ which has 


always been considered the strongest expo- | 


nent of their views in the State of New- 
York. It is in reply to comments made 
by other journals on the election of a ma- 
jority of Scott delegates at the primary 
elections just held : 


“The discomfited Silver-Gray organs seek to 


have it believed that the triumph of Gen. Scott's | 
friends at the primary elections is nothing but a | 


triumph of Free-Soilism. They know this to be 
untrue. They know that the nomination of Gen. 
Scott has never been advocated on Free-Soil 


grounds, or with any reference at all to feelings of | 
opposition to slavery. On the contrary, those who | 
have worked to secure the present result in the | 


State, have from the first and throughout earnest- 
ly contended against mixing the slavery question 
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in either the nomination or the election, It has 
| been their wish, and still is, to fight the battle on 
| the old Whig grounds, such as the Whigs of the 
nation can unite upon, and such as they have al- 
ways been united upon. Thev have said and still 
say, ‘ Let us leave this whole matter just where té 
is. It is not to be expected that all Southern 
Whigs and all Northern Whigs should agree in 
their opinions upon slavery. Nor is it necessary 
that they should agree. There is no question in- 
volving slavery now before the country. But 
there are other questions of great importance, as 
'to which all Whigs are agreed, upon which a de- 
_ cision will be made in the approaching election. 
Let us unite, then, as Americans and as patriots, 
to secure such a decision as we believe will be 
most conducive to the well-being of the country.’ 
“Such is the language and such the aims of the 
friends of Gen. Scott in New-York. What an ab- 
surdity, then, for The State Register, The Express, 
and that class of papers, to say that the victo 
we have achieved is one of distinctive Free-Soil- 
_ism. These journals must know that what they 
say is not true. 
“Quite as false is it that the opposition to Mr. 
Fillmore is based on his having stvod by the Com- 
| promise, Mr. Fillmore has been opposed by some 
on the ground that he could not be elected, and 
'that his nomination would be folly; by others, 
because since he has been in office he has pro- 
scribed Whigs who are loved and confided in by 
the majority of the party, and has generally used 
his appointing power not fur the benefit of the 
whole party, but of a small and malignant clique. 
Those are the true and the only reasons why he 
has been opposed. Jt is a malicious perversion of 
the facts to pretend that his fidelity to the Com 
promise has overthrown him here in his own State. 
That fidelity has nothing to do in the case; and 
had it been ten times as complete, and evinced 
with zeal a thousand times wiser than it has been, 
it would not have been thought of or used at this 
election as a reason against his nomination. We 
repeat that the slavery question has not been 
brought into the election thus far; and as far as 
we are concerned, we do not intend that it shall be. 
We go for Scott and Union, and a straight-out 
Whig victory.” 


This is from the New-York Tribune of 
the 21st of May. We have emphasized 
‘some of the expressions, to call attention to 
(the indignant manner in which they repel 
the imputation that there is any want of 
acquiescence in the “ compromise measures,” 
_or that the result is in any way attributable 
to opposition thereto. After this, it will 
surely be asking no sacrifice either of prin- 
ciple or profession to call upon them to join 
in ageneral expression of the sense of the 
Convention on the subject, if that should 
be deemed necessary to effect the very pur 
pose they avow in the quotation we have 
‘made, namely, the securing of that unani- 


|mity of action and sentiment which will 
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compel the enemy to fight us upon the solid | tive expression as will satisfy all doubt upon 
grounds of the principles which divide the | the question that has distracted us; or by 
two great parties; and not upon the shifting such wise silence and harmony as will con- 
quicksands of a sectional issue in which firm what we have endeavored to show is 
both alike may be engulfed, honor and the fact, that the party has and does acqui- 

triotism swallowed up, and the country esce in the adjustment made, and will see 
eft a prey to internal discord and civil it faithfully executed. A heavy responsi- 
strife. | bility will rest upon any delegates to that 

As the partisans of no faction, but desiring Convention who shall destroy this hope of 
only the success of the party, no matter the nation for the purpose of revenging any 
who may be se'ected as its chief, because | personal disappointment, or for any selfish 
we believe this to be essential to “the safety, | aggrandizement. Let such remember that 
honor, and welfare of the nation,” we plead they hold their positions for the country’s 
for union and conciliation in our ranks. We! and not their own gratification and good, 
ask of the South not to demand what is un- and that the people will hold them respon- 
necessary, and of the North not to refuse sible if, through their perverseness, want of 





from a mere punctilio to put their signature, | 


as it were, to an agreement which they are 
already fulfilling, and have avowed their 
willingness to fuifil, should it be required. 
We think that a point has at last been 
reached where our severed ranks may ap- 
ach each othe: near enongh to be again 
rly united. A few conciliatory words 
only are needed. We look to the great 


National Convention about to assemble to 
accomplish this, not only by giving us the 
right man for the occasion, but by such posi- 


patriotism, or dishonesty, the great party 
should be divided and defeated, on which 
depends the great cause of protection to the 
national industry, the safety and develop- 
ment of our internal intercourse and resour- 
ces, sound finance and economy ; and the 
conservation of those principles of wisely 
regulated liberty, national self-independence, 
and the “divine right” of man at home 
or abroad, upon which were founded this 
most perfect of all the governments of the 
world. 
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RESEARCHES 


ON 


Force. 


OF BARON REICHENBACH 


THE 


“MESMERIC,” NOW CALLED THE ODIC FORCE* 


Ir is not yet a hundred years since the 

nd discovery of the composition of water, 
and not twenty since the completion of the 
magnetic telegraph. We stand upon the 
threshold of science; we see before us a 
boundless prospect of discovery ; the laws 
of the material universe are not yet fully 


and motions of bodies, are attended with 
electrical and magnetic phenomena; in a 
word, that every particle of matter lies in 
universal equilibrium with every other par- 
| ticle, and the least motion of an atom dis- 
| turbs all its physical relations. It has been 


| observed that the heating of a bar of iron 


investigated ; upon those of life we have | not only affects its chemical relations and 
but just entered ; facts have been observed, | affinities, increasing its disposition to com- 
but the laws have thus far eluded us. The | bine with the oxygen of air and all other 
laws of electro-chemistry, of the composi- | negative substances, but that it destroys its 
tion of bodies, of temperature, (thermism,) | magnetic power, causes it to emit light, and 
and the mechanism of solids, fluids, and | alters its electrical relations at the same 
gases, have been detected through a haze time with its volume and hardness. In a 
of hypotheses ; but for these the connecting | single experiment, the heating of a bar of 
links are, in many respects, deficient. iron, all the physical laws of matter are 


It is | 
known that all bodies, without distinction, | illustrated. Philosophers foresaw the final 
connection of all physical phenomena, 


are affected by magnetism and electrism, 

and that both magnetism and electrism de-| but cannot yet give a name to that con- 
press and exalt the nervous energy of the | nection. 

human body. The relations of chemism; Meanwhile, a class of phenomena more 
(the decomposition and recomposition of | immediately important than those of mag- 


bodies) were connected with electrism by 
Davy, and by many European savans, and, 
in our day, by the researches of Faraday. 
The laws of atomic mechanism, of elasti- 
city, of solidity, and gravitation, were re-| 
duced to mathematical formulas, but re- 
main, in many respects, together with the 
phenomena of temperature, entirely sepa-_ 
rated from chemism and magnetism. The 
effects of light upon the human eye were 
reduced, by Sir David Brewster, to three 
elements, the red, yellow, and blue; other- | 
wise we had no theory of light, and only | 
an “undulatory hypothesis” of its motion, 
disconnected from all other hypotheses. We | 
know, indeed, that chemical action (chem- 
ism) elicits all other physical phenomena ; 
that thermal changes, in fact, all changes 


| netism, or light itself, have remained unin- 
vestigated. The effects of the magnet, of 
| the human hand, and of various physical 
operations, upon the nervous system, have 
been consigned over to empirics, and treated 


_ by the learned as a mass of inextricable 


absurdity or of superstitious delusion. Em- 
piricism has ruled, without invasion, a vast 
domain of knowledge. The limits of the 


| . . 
senses are still uncertain; have hardly been 
/made a subject of inquiry. 


Whether the 
effects of the magnet were a delusion or 8 
reality, or whether, by the exaltation of the 
senses of sight and touch, phenomena 
might not appear to some persons that 
remained imperceptible to others, were 
questions even unasked. 

Simultaneously with the great discoveries 





* Physico-Physiological Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystal- 


lization, and Chemism, in their Relation to Vira. Force 
complete work, from the German second edition, with the addition of a Preface and Critical Notes, 
fe First American edition. New-York: J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
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of Liebig regarding the laws of animal and 
vegetable growth and decomposition, Baron 
Reichenbach of Vienna commenced a series 
of observations upon the physiological effects 
of the magnet, in order to understand and 
reduce to certainty the pretended sensibility 
of certain persons to the power of the mag- 
net and of crystals. The series of papers 
illustrating the observations of the Baron 
were composed for the periodical of Liebig, 
the Annulen. 

These observations were begun in 1844, 
and continued, almost without intermission, 
for a series of years upon a vast number of 
subjects, under the advice and criticism of 
some of the most learned and judicious 
savans of Germany. Their results are con- 
tained in the volume before us, translated 
in Eygland, and republished, a few months 
since, in New-York. 

The old observation of the effects of a 
magnet upon certain highly nervous and 
sensitive temperaments was repeated by 
the Baron, whose laboratory and scientific 
apparatus allowed him to pursue all the 
necessary investigations without hindrance 
or interruption. He soon discovered that 
great numbers of persons—in fact, a much 


’ larger proportion than would be supposed, 


of the healthy as well as of the sick, and of 
males as well as females, many of them 
robust persons, who had hardly known. ill- 
ness—were susceptible to an influence then 
called “ magnetic,” because it was supposed 
to have its residence in the magnet. 

The magnet, which ought to be a large 
one, capable of supporting at least ten 
pounds, is drawn downwards from the face 
to the knees, and produces peculiar sensa- 
tions of cold ‘or warmth, “resembling a 
cool or a gently warm breath of air.” 
Sometimes this feeling is attended with 
sensations of pricking or creeping in the 
skin. In men more rarely, in women and 
children very frequently, these sensations 
are strongly perceived. Nervous depres- 
sion from any cause, especially among wo- 
men and men of sedentary habits, pro- 
duces the most vivid susceptibility. These 
sensations, in extreme cases, where there is 
a disposition to catalepsy and somnambu- 
lism, or to any variety of hysteria, some- 
times rise to an extraordinary intensity, 
and throw the subject into rigid spasms. 

By these experiments, the Baron satis- 
fied himself, and those who followed his 
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researches, that cold and heat, electricity, 
medicines, and food, are not the only ma- 
terial agents that react upon the human 
nervous system. He was enabled to detect 
remarkable and uniform effects from mag- 
nets upon a very large number of persons. 
He gives a list of not less than sixty indi- 
viduals, some of high standing in the 
scientific and social world, and of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions, affected by the mag- 
net, and who felt its approach and move 
ment over their bodies, without contact. 

This point established, he proceeded to 
an examination of the lights seen by the 
sensitive over magnets. His first experi- 
ment was upon a person confined to a dark 
room with illness, who saw a phosphores- 
cence or luminosity upon the furniture of 
the chamber. With this subject, he was 
enabled to detect fiery bushes and clouds 
of light issuing from the poles of an open 
magnet ; and by a repetition of the experi- 
ment upon fifty or sixty different indivi- 
duals, during several years of investiga- 
tion, he established the luminosity of the 
magnet beyond a doubt or question. 

This luminosity presented phenomena to 
the more sensitive class of subjects, espe 
cially to somnambulists and the cataleptic, 
when awake and observant, of a brilliant 
and regular character; and the Baron final- 
ly discovered, not only that all the sub 
jects whom he tested in his dark chamber 
agreed in their representations, but that the 
perfection in which they saw the lights 
(called by him * odie lights”) was in pro- 
portion to their natural sensibility of sight, 
heightened only, in some instances, by 
nervous illness. His final and most satis- 
factory series of experiments enabled him 
to analyze these lights, reducing them to 
the prismatic colors, and assigning the 
places of each at the poles of excited bars 
of iron, according to the points of the com- 
pass. 

The appearance of the “odic flames,” 
“glow,” and “smoke,” was more delicate 
and pure than that of common fire, and the 
colors like those of steely iridescence, or 
sometimes of the rainbow ; not that they 
actually varied, but were seen more or less 
perfectly, according to the varying suscep- 
tibility of the eyes that beheld them. The 
differences were only of more or less. 
When great flames were seen rising from 





the poles of powerful magnets, or other 
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bodies, “odically” excited, rising some- 
times to the height of five or six feet, and 
illuminating the chamber, their descriptions 
were the same by different observers. The 
entire magnet appeared in a state of incan- 
descence or translucent glow, and the long 
flames shot out from the poles and curved 
upwards, showing a force that threw them 
out, and a tendency upwards. These flames 
fluctuated when one of them was made to 
rush against another ; they moved also with 
the currents of air, showing their connec- 
tion with particles of air. 

It was found that the magnetic poles 
must be separated and distinct, for, when 
joined, the great flames disappeared, and 
only the glow remained. Electro-magnets 
presented the same appearances. 

The next series of experiments was 
made with crystals. The crystal has 
always been a tool of magic and delusion ; 
we have now one at least of its “ magical” 
properties brought within scientific limits. 

First, however, we must direct the atten- 
tion of the reader upon another property of 
magnets, by which their analogy with crys- 
tals was powerfully confirmed. It had 
been observed by the older physicians, that 
the hands of cataleptic patients adhered to 
magnets. This adhesion was wholly unex- 
plained. Preparatory to his investigation 
of the odic force in crystals, the Baron 
undertook to elucidate the phenomena of 
physiological attraction. The subjects upon 
which he experimented experienced an irre- 
sistible desire to grasp the poles of powerful 
magnets with their hands. In the state of 
catalepsy or rigid spasm, the hands moved 
powerfully toward the magnet, (the patient 
being in a state of unconsciousness,) and 
grasped their poles with unnatural force, 
the fingers closing over, and seeming to 
adhere to the metal bar. These phenomena 
were the same when the subject was awake 


and fully conscious. The sulject seemed to | 


be impelled by an irresistible and agreeable 
attraction, as if the hands were drawn by a 
thousand fine threads, to approach and 
seize the poles of the magnet, from which a 


gentle, cool wind seemed to flow, playing | 


over and enveloping the hands. The hand 
adhered to the magnet, as though it were 
a piece of it, and could be moved in any 
direction ; but did not exert the slightest 
power over the magnet, to affect it in any 
discoverable way. The attraction was not 
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reciprocal. Other experimenters have car- 
ried this to much greater lengths than the 
Baron ; subjects have been operated upon, 
who would rush forward the moment the 

|magnet was brought within forty feet of 

them, and grasp its poles, falling, at the 
same moment, into a state of sleep, or of cata- 
leptic spasm. Reichenbach’s experiments 
upon a variety of subjects having fully 
satisfied him of the power exercised by the 

'odic force in magnets over the nerves of the 

jhuman body, he entered next upon an 

examination of the “force residing in erys- 

_ tals.” 

| To ascertain whether the odie force 
might not reside also in other substances, 

the Baron undertook an experiment which 

absolutely shocks “the scientitic mind,” as 
che remarks, which was no other than the 
magnetization of water ! 

| His subjects, however, without the slight- 

| est consideration for the feelings of the 

scientific societies, and of the “ scientific 
mind” in general, did not fail to distinguish 
immediately a glass of water which had 
been immersed in the odie flames (in other 
words, a glass over which a powerful mag- 
net had been held for a few minutes) from 

,common water. The glass of magnetized 

, Water exercised the same, but a much 
feebler attraction upon the hand of the sub- 

jects, and gave them peculiar pricking and 
warm sensations in the act of drinking. 

The Baron having thus developed a new 
fact of the ancient “magic,” immediately 
| prepared a number of substances, minerals, 
metals, and animal matters, including the 
human hand itself, by simply rubbing them 
| with, or placing them in, the odie flame or 
sphere of a powerful magnet. Forty or 
| fifty different substances, taken out of his 
cabinet without arrangement or choice, 

_ were treated in this way; and the magnet- 

ized were invariably and instantly distin- 

guished from the unmagnetized, by the 

/more susceptible patients. These experi- 

/ments were made with singular care and 

| perseverance, and yielded always the same 

| results. Regular crystals and groups of 
crystals, with some exceptions, were found 

susceptible of receiving odic force in a 

greater or less degree. Not a single con- 

fused uncrystallized substance was among 
those that received the force. In general, 
the mo:2 regular and perfect the erystalli- 
zation, the more decided was the effect upon 
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the subject. The general conclusion was, | 
that the property of retaining and origin- 
ating this force did not belong as much to 
the substance as to the form of bodies. 

Finally, it was discovered that this force 
resides permanently in regular and perfect 
erystals, and appears at their poles. Its 
manifestations are different at opposite poles 
of the same crystal. More than half the 
persons examined by the Baron, among his 
acquaintances, were found sensitive to erys- 
tals. On these being drawn perpendicularly 
along the inside of the hand, they inva- 
riably communicated the sensation of a 
warm or cool wind blown through a quill : 
the sensation delicate and fine, but in cata- 
leptic subjects powerful, and causing the 
hand to close upon the crystal. 

Further investigation showed that this 
property was transiently communicated to 
various substances by merely passing the 
crystal over them with the point downward. 
The power that was permanent in the crys- 
tal and magnet was transient in other masses 
of matter. 

The effect of the crystals and magnets 
upon the susceptible cataleptic patients was 
not impeded by the interposition of other 
substances, but passed through them; re- 
quiring, however, a short period of time for 
transmission, whereas magnetism permeates 
instantly. In all respects, the odie force 
was found to differ entirely from magnet- 
ism, though the magnetic condition of iron 
was found favorable to its development. 
The odic poles, distinguished by the color 
of their light, and by the cold and hot sen- 
sations produced by them, could be reversed 
in the same magnet by change of position, 
an effect which sufficiently distinguished the 
new force, to say nothing of its permanent 
residence in crystals, where magnetism has 
no place. The crystallic or odie force was 
found to have no attractive power over any 
besides living substance, the organized hu- 
man body, principally upon the hands, 
slightly upon the feet. The mouth was 
very sensitive to the odie effects. 

An examination of these crystals in a 
dark room, after the eyes of the subjects 
had become thoroughly accustomed to the 
darkness by a confinement of several hours, 
established the existence of odic flames 
shooting from the points of crystals. The 
base of the crystal gave cool sensations, 
(called negative.) The points gave sensa- 
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tions of warmth, usually pleasurable. The 
points and bases of crystals are, therefore, 
oppositely endowed with this force: the 
evidences of polarity given by the Baron are 
complete. 

The next series of experiments under- 
taken by Baron Reichenbach enabled him 
to discover certain laws of the operation of 
the odie force upon the human system, of 
which the phenomena hitherto imperfectly 
observed have given rise to the absurd 
hypotheses of “Animal Magnetism.” It 
was already known to him that the new 
force was strictly polar, and that it was re- 
ferred regularly to certain quarters of the 
heavens. He now found that the earth itself 
polarizes the human body, odically, from 
north to south, and from east to west. A 
conjecture, which was afterwards strongly 
corroborated, had presented itself, that the 
Aurora Borealis is in fact an odie light, 
arising from the odic polarity of the earth. 
He found that many of his susceptible pa- 
tients were painfully affected by lying with 
the head toward the west or south ; some of 
them becoming violently ill in these posi- 
tions, sitting or lying for any length of time, 
but that a change of position relieved these 
symptoms, and that they were entirely ob- 
viated by placing the head to the north or 
north-east. The symptoms are minutely 
detailed, but we must hasten on to the more 
important and interesting observations which 
follow ; observing only that the Baron dwells 
much upon the importance of keeping the 
north and south position in the treatment 
of nervous diseases; more especially with 
the bed-ridden. He considers, indeed, that 
it is important for all delicate and sedentary 
persons to sleep with the head to the north. 

The experiments on the effect of human 
hands are, perhaps, the most interesting 
and important of the series. At these the 
very learned and excellent botanist, Pro- 
fessor Endlicher, was often present. Pro- 
fessor Endlicher found, that after he had 

assed the magnet over his own person, the 
aad of the cataleptic subject attached itself 
to his, just as it had done to the magnet, 
to the erystals, and to the glass of water. 
He, on the other hand, perceived no attrac- 
tion in his own hand toward that of the 
subject. A great variety of experiments 
followed, all demonstrating the communi- 
eability of the odie force, not only to inor- 
ganic matter, but to the human body, by 
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the passes of a crystal, or of a magnet; #e.,| ments upon sunlight and moonlight, and 
by causing the odie aurora to play over | other sources of heat and light, and all of 
the surface, and penetrate the substance of | them were found to be powerful sources of 
the body. | odie force. 

An examination was now made in the| The subject was placed in the usual dark 
dark chamber, and the sensitive eyes of the | chamber, and a long wire conducted from 
subject perceived the hand of the operator | the outer air to the hand. When the sun- 
surrounded and penetrated by a luminosity, | light acted upon the wire, or upon a plate 
and streams of light (odie flames) issuing | of copper or other metal to which it was 
from the tips of the fingers. Above water | attached in the outer air, a stream of odie 
“magnetized” there was also a visible lu- | flame issued from the end in the hand of 
minosity, and above all substances that could | the subject in the dark chamber. A sen- 
be made to receive and retain the odie force. | sation of cold was also communicated by 

It was found, further, that the human | the wire in the hand, showing that the sun- 
hand, without odization, produced the well- | light communicates a negative odic polarity. 
known and now familiar effects upon the | When, on the other hand, moonlight, in- 
susceptible; and, what was still more re- | stead of sunlight, fell upon the outer end 
markable, that these effects passed along | of the conductor, a sensation described as 
and through rods of glass and iron, and | “heat” (the positive odie quality) was com- 
other materials serving as conductors of municated in the same manner. Iron, laid 
odie force. And further, to reduce all these | in the sunshine, became odic, and acted 
phenomena to a single law, bodies touched | upon the subject like odized water or a 
with the hand were found to be magnet- | crystal, though it showed no sensible mag- 
ized; and if any thing had been held in | netic property. It was found that the odie 
the hand of the operator, it was imme- | power of the magnets used in these expe- 
diately distinguished from another that had | riments was quickly and perfectly restored 
not been thus treated. In these experi-| by laying them in sunshine. In fine, sub- 
ments, every precaution was, of course, | stances of every kind, including the human 
taken to avoid error and delusion, as might | body, were thus affected by the sun’s rays, 
be expected from so skilful and practised a though in various degrees, and made power- 
savan as the Baron Reichenbach. ful exhibitions of odie light in a dark 

Next follows the remarkable discovery of | chamber, or through a conductor carried 
the same odie polarity in the human body | from out of doors. This conduction through 
as in magnets and crystals. An odic circle | a wire forty feet in length, required some 
was established that was powerfully felt by | time to develop itself, the flame requiring 
the patients, by merely grasping both the | 2 minute or more to rise from the end of 
hands in left and right, and holding them, | the wire in the dark chamber. 
while the operator stood face to face with | It is impossible to follow all the experi- 


| 
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the subject. In fine, all the phenomena of | ments of Reichenbach on the conduction 
the new power, previously observed in crys- | of the odic force; it was found that. all 
tals and in magnets, were now found in the | substances were capable, in different degrees, 
human body. The two hands, presented | of receiving it; that it was generated 
crossed to a suseeptible patient, produced | more especially by sunlight, by the moon’s 
illness after a time; the right hand odic- | Tays, by the stars; the planets giving sensa- 
ally opposing the right, and the left hand | tions of heat, like the moon, and the fixed 
the left. stars of cold, like the sun, to the eyes of 
The Baron found the left side of the | odically susceptible persons. 
body, in general, negative, and producing| After several hundreds of experiments, it 
sensations of cold; while the right side | was finally established that all the internal 
communicated warmth. The miscalled | changes of matter, by friction, heat, electri- 
“Animal Magnetism” was finally identified, | city, galvanism, magnetism, crystallogenic 
in these experiments, with the force resid- | force, and especially chemism, generated an 
ing in magnets and crystals, and in the | odic influence which could be felt by con- 
earth itself. duction through wires of any length, through 
In the fourth treatise or book of this | glass rods, and through the human body ; 
truly extraordinary work, we find experi- | in fine, that all bodies were odic conductors, 
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though in different degrees, and communi- 
cated the polar sensations, and gave rise to 
the luminous appearances. 

The odic influence enabled the susceptible 
subject to classify all substances by the 
sensation they produced when held in the 
hand; all the electro-positives creating one 
sensation, and the negatives its opposite ; 
the right and left hands of the subject being 
also affected with opposite polarities. The 
classification given by the touch of the sen- 
sitive established a correct electro-chemical 
arrangement. The odic power and light 
ape by the human body is attributed 

y the Baron to the chemism of digestion, 
assimilation, &c., and that of plants and 
trees, also, to the process of internal growth. 
By the mere dissolving of common salt in 
water, odic sensations were communicated 
through a long thread, a glass rod, or a wire. 
The same produced odie flames, visible in 
darkness to great numbers who investigated 
this new power in conjunction with the 
Baron. 

The famous “tub of Mesmer,” a collec- 
tion of crudities thrown promiscuously into 
a vat of water, from which an influence 
(“mesmeric”) was communicated through 
rods of iron, was found, in the course of 
these experiments, to owe its power over the 
human nervous system to irregular decom- 
positions and solutions, which odized the 
water. Small animals laid upon a plate of 
copper sent an odic influence through a 
long wire, perceptible to the sensitive per- 
son by light and the sensation of warmth. 

All decompositions gave rise to an odic 
light and current. It was therefore natu- 
rally inferred that the ghostly appearances 
in graveyards were, in part, odic lights 
issuing from corpses in a state of decompo- 
sition. Susceptible patients were accord- 
ingly taken to the graveyards, and saw 
luminosities over graves. One of these sub- 
jects, it was found, had customarily seea 
them from infancy, but had been instructed 
by her parents to conceal the fact, for fear 
of exciting superstitious prejudice. 

The latter half of Baron Reichenbach’s 
work is occupied with his researches upon 
the odie lights of magnets, which he has 
succeeded in identifying, in all particulars, 
with the Aurora Borealis. By an artificial 
hollow globe of iron, containing a powerful 
electro-magnet, he was enabled to produce 
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and to ascertain the law of terrestrial odism 
independently of magnetism, but excited or 
developed by it. The appearances produced 
upon the north and south poles of his iron 
terrelle or little earth were described, by 
several witnesses, as an iridescence of the 
most brilliant colors, arranged in polar se- 
ries, the reds appearing at the south, the 
yellows at the west, and the blue at the 
north ; the east and north-east gave only 
cold gray tints. The ball itself, like all 
other objects giving out or receiving power- 
ful odie lights, became incandescent and 
almost transparent, and the auroral flames 
sprang from its poles and bent over like a 
tree on all sides, every thread or branch 
having a different and splendid iridescence. 

The above very meagre and imperfect 
sketch will give the reader some idea of 
the new phenomena observed by Baron 
Reichenbach ; but it would be impossible in 
the limits of a review to allude even to the 
fiftieth part of the conclusions to which this 
discovery must lead. The work itself is 
one of the most brilliant examples of the 
application of the Baconian method of in- 
duction to a class of phenomena hitherto 
looked upon as inexplicable, and given over 
to magicians and charlatans. 

The author of these brilliant discoveries 
does not open a controversy on the nature 
of the source of odism. Sometimes he 
insists very strongly upon its substantiality, 
but with the advance of his own knowledge 


inclines rather to regard it as a force ; that 


is to say, a peculiar endowment or property 
of motion inherent in the atom, or in sub- 
stance. That the reader may be prepared 
for a philosophical examination of the ex- 
periments of Reichenbach, we propose to 
enter upon the general subject, and lay 
before him a brief statement of the present 
condition of material philosophy. 

Savans recognize at present only four 
distinct forms of activity in matter devoid 
of life. (The powers of life itself are 
recognized only by their concrete results ; 
but as yet we have no scientific idea of 
them.) 

1. Mechanical conditions of matter, static 
or dynamic: repulsion, (hardness ;) attrac- 
tion of nearness, (cohesion ;) attraction of 
distance, (gravitation ;) elasticity, (vibra- 
tion ;) internal condition, (crystalline, liquid, 





aériform ;) all the merely external relations 


all the appearances of the Northern Light, | of one particle of matter to another, with- 
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out regard to differences of kind, or of polar 
or temperatural condition. 

The statics and dynamics of the solar 
system, under the law of gravitation, occu- 
pied the attention of the most powerful 
calculators and acute logicians the world 
has ever known. Their labors resulted in 
the establishment of an almost perfect sys- 
tem of dynamical astronomy. It is con- 
sidered that we understand very well the 
motions of the solar system, both in itself 
and in relation to other systems like itself. 
More recent investigations have added the 
knowledge of aérolites, or “ falling meteors,” 
and has tenanted the interstellary spaces 
with crowds of planetary bodies from the 
size of grains of dust to the dimensions of 
Jupiter. 

Geology has made known to us the struc- 
ture of the earth’s surface, and offered rea- 
sonable conjectures in regard to its interior 
condition. It has also originated a history 
of the earth, anterior to the creation of man, 
and carried that history backward even to 
the “ vortical epoch ” and first crude extrica- 
tion of the sun and earth from the original 
aériform chaos. 

Mechanical science, in some degree aided 
by calculation, has explained the laws of 
ese a hardness, and elasticity, in gases, 
iquids, and solids. By the investigations 
of Wollaston, and, in our own country, 
of Dana, we have achieved a very exact 
theory of the interior structure of solids, 
and the laws of crystallization. The laws 
of motion and elasticity in liquids and gases 
have also been painfully investigated, with 
complete success, by European experimenters. 

In a word, we are quite familiar with all 
the permanent and mobile conditions of 
matter: our human intelligence harmonizes 
in its thoughts with the hidden mechanism 
of the universe. 

All our investigations end in the discovery 
of forces, or rather, of modes in which forces 
act. The universe is no where found to be 
at rest; every atom is in motion and in 
vibration ; and the motions of each part af- 
fect and are affected by those of the whole. 
We banish the idea of chance, or fortune, 
as an empty phantasm; and in every law 
and every atom, or concentration of forces, 
we discover the immediately active and ex- 
preees Creative Power. Thus much we 

ave learned, that there is a Creative Power, 


an infinite and eternal Will, the original 
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substratum and source ot what we call phy- 
sical force, or more largely, of the infinitely 
extended physical universe. To this eternal 
Will we have not as yet ascribed a moral 
nature; no, not even a highly intellectual 
one: our attention has been occupied with 
the lowest expression of the eternal Will, 
with rigid, blind, unthinking force. We 
have not “looked through nature up to 
nature’s God,” nor can we; since it is not 
through nature, but through spirit, that we 
behold Him. 

2. Next in the usual and necessary order 
of discovery, we are interested in the phe- 
nomena of TEMPERATURE. 

Because the investigators of the last cen- 
tury devoted themselves almost entirely to 
the laws of weight, or of mechanical resist- 
ance, they were forced, for want of better 
knowledge, to give the name of “ impon- 
derable,” or that which cannot be weighed, 
to those phenomena which lay beyond the 
circle of their studies; and made thereby 
a very uncouth division of all things into 
“ponderable and imponderable ;” meaning 
to say that there were other laws besides 
gravitation, and that all things could not 
be compared by heaviness and lightness. 
When modern savans talk of light and heat 
as “imponderables,” they merely use an 
antiquated phrase, for the convenience of it. 
Wherever we discover the effects of gravi- 
tation or of elasticity, we can measure those 
effects by weight, and these are ponderable 
phenomena; whereas the temperature or 
the electrical attraction of bodies is not 
measurable by weight, and is consequently 
not ponderable. All substances are in- 
deed elastic or ponderable, but that is not 
their entire history: they are also chemi- 
cally related, and the forces of chemism 
cannot be measured by the ounce or by the 
pound. 

All bodies, without distinction, tend to- 
gether, and move toward a common centre ; 
and this we call gravitation. The effect is 
general and reciprocal. They are subject 
also to another law, equally universal: they 
tend to occupy certain spaces, or to have a 
certain relative dimension ; and this we call 
their temperature, or, in the awkward phrase 
of the last century, one of the forms of 
their imponderability, or unweighableness. 

The laws of thermal expansion and con- 
traction have been very imperfectly investi- 
gated; and to reduce them to a consistency, 
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it will be necessary at some future time to 
clear away a huge mass of cumbersome hy- 

theses, which it is painful even to name, 
and which at the present day throw the 
most patient investigators into a silent de- 
spair. 

_ ee and statical science observed 
only the permanent conditions of matter, 
as liquid, solid, or aériform: the — of 
temperature begins where that of pondera- 
bility and elasticity is exhausted. The first 
observation is, that the space occupied by 
a solid body varies continually ; that is to 
say, it expands and contracts: further, that 
these changes are strictly reciprocal, with 
compensatory changes in other bodies. A 
perpetual struggle for a general equilibrium 
of size, i. e., of the space that each particle 
of matter shall occupy, goes on without 
intermission through the entire universe. 
The different kinds of substances behave 
differently, it was observed, in this general 
struggle for space. One body being taken 
for a measure of all the rest, (quicksilver,) 
scales of relative expansions and contrac- 
tions were established for each kind. The 
present condition of this part of science is 
the disgrace of the scientific world. Even 
the thermal equilibriums of solids, liquids, 
and gases—the three conditions which every 
atom of matter voluntarily assumes to sus- 
tain its special relationship to surrounding 
atoms—are only grossly investigated, and 
lie almost disconnected. 

The ponderable relations of matter showed 
all the atoms, without distinction, striving 
to occupy a certain relative position in space, 
approaching and receding according to cer- 
tain unchangeable values and _ relations, 
called laws of motion : 

Their thermal relations, on the other 
hand, show them striving to occupy, not a 
certain position, but a certain size or sphere 
of space, with a total disregard of their po- 
sition in space. 

The observation of these “struggles” of 
the particles to maintain their proper dimen- 
sions, individually, in equilibrium with oth- 
ers, (thermism,) gives rise to the science of 
temperatures. 

If through “ponrderabdility” alone we 
could discern an infinite Creative Force, are 
not our ideas of that Force, merely as such, 
wonderfully exalted by the view of an uni- 
verse composed of an infinite multitude of 
active atoms, all in astate of mutual under- 
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standing (if we may so speak) with each 
other as to what space each and all of them 
shall occupy, whether in immediate contact 
or removed upon the utmost verge of the 
universe, if it have a verge? And yet to this 
idea we are led, by observing the three con- 
ditions of solid, liquid, and gaseous, and the 
laws of their equilibriums, remote and near. 

3. We have studied, and think we un- 
derstand, the weights of substances—the 
forces that rule their relative motions in 
1 gy we will suppose that temperatures, 
the relations and changes of size, are also 
well understood: we now come upon Affi- 
nities, or relations of combination ; we enter 
upon the vast domain of Chemism. Here 
we are presented with a general fact, that 
while two particles of matter, of the same 
kind, insist upon occupying different spaces, 
and are regulated only by their pondera- 
bility and their temperature, two that differ 
in kind, or that have different measurable 
ponderabilities and temperatures, are “ will- 
ing” to occupy the same space, under cer- 
tain conditions, and to act for the time as 
if they were one and identical. In general, 
all chemical combinations are the union of 
two or more substances in the same space, 
so as to perform the part of one. 

Immediately on observing the combina- 
tions of bodies, which usually take place 
when they are in a liquid or gaseous con- 
dition, we are struck with the observation 
that some prefer others; that there are affi- 
nities, and that those which are strongly 
opposed in their specific traits combine 
eagerly, to the exclusion of the others, or 
drag these with them in a system of subor- 
dinate combinations. 

By a careful study of affinities in solu- 
tions, combustions, triturations, and mix- 
tures, chemists have detected the several 
kinds of atoms; catching them alone, and 
studying their individual traits, their peculiar 
ponderability, temperature, &c., or noting 
their secret effects in combination with oth- 
ers, or on the way from one to another. 

During these researches, the chemists 
established the affinities, compatibilities, and 
complements of the species of atoms; as, in 
the researches of temperature, they had dis- 
covered their individual opposition and in- 
dependence. By the study of ponderabil- 
ity alone, they could arrive only at the idea 
of matter in general, of particles and masses. 
By thermism and chemism, they were now 
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first able to individualize and finally to 
classify them in species and genera. From 
the relations of masses and particles, they 
had advanced to those of single indivisible 
atoms. These continued to occupy them 
until the opening of the fourth field of ob- 
servation, that of electrism and galvanism. 

4. Three kinds of forces had become 
known; but a fourth kind remained to be 
investigated. 

The science of ponderability began with 
the common observation of heaviness and 
lightness in the human hand: resistance to 
the forces of the muscular system, and percep- 
tion of motion by the hand and the eye. 
Temperature was studied at first by the 
sense of heat and cold; chemism by the 
effects of caustics, by taste, and by all the 
senses. Strictly speaking, all the senses are 
employed in every department of science, 
but some much more than others. 

Masses of matter, whether liquid, solid, 
or gaseous, were found to exercise a pecu- 
liar attraction and repulsion, which, after 
flashes of light, followed by sharp sounds, 
were found to have disappeared. 

These phenomena took the general name 
of electrical. Soon it was discovered, fur- 
ther, that bodies affected by chemical 
changes, and those whose temperature was 
relatively lowered or raised; finally, that 
every change, of whatsoever nature, affecting 
the internal condition of bodies, generated 
attractions and repulsions, which disappeared 
suddenly and with violence under certain 
conditions. It was at length established that 
a general equilibrium of attraction and re- 
pulsion exists between all particles and 
masses of matter, whether near or remote ; 
and that the disturbance of this equilibrium 
by changes of combination among the 
atoms, or by changes of temperature, or on! 
description of change, propagated throug 
all surrounding bodies, according to certain 
laws of intensity and distance, a disturb- 
ance and a readjustment of the universal 
equilibriums. 

A vast and admirable system of analogies 
was built upon the first original observa- 
tions of electricians, ending in the general 
fact, that the electrical, as well as the che- 
mical, mechanical, and thermal relations of 
substances, are inherent in them, and do, 
in fact, confer upon them all their charac- 
teristics; that, in a word, substances are 
composed of these forces, and have no other 
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distinguishable existence until they become 
a part of a vital organism. As a conse- 
quence, every atom stands in absolute equi- 
hbrium with all other atoms in the universe, 
near or remote, at all times, and under con- 
ditions regulated by all the properties of 
the atom. 

At this point, the idea of polarity was 
developed. Certain substances were found 
permanently disturbed by the electrical force 
operating on their surfaces. These sub- 
stances were called magnetic. They ex- 
hibited an attraction toward each other, and 
also affected all other bodies (diamagnetism.) 
This condition was limited to their surfaces, 
like the electrical. The earth itself was 
found to be amagnet. The atom itself was 
conceived to be capable, like the mass, of a 
superficial polarity, with two powers, op- 
posed to each other, superficially affecting 
it, which powers rushed always into a state 
of equilibrium, and so remained until dis- 
turbed by change of temperature or some 
other physical alteration. 

Polarity itself, the idea of two forces 
complementary and necessary to each other, 
was only a finer application of the idea of 
equilibrium. 

Resumé. 


(a) Every atom had a certain ponderabi- 
lity, or tendency toward others, which was 
relative and reciprocal in all. 

(0) Every atom had a certain relative 
size, which was its temperature, and also 
strictly relative and reciprocal. 

) Every atom was willing to occupy, 
and hastened to fill, the same point of space 
with others that were specifically different 
from it. This tendency was also purely re- 
lative and reciprocal. 

(d) Every atom had a certain superficial 
attraction or repulsion for every other, untii 
the conditions of all were balanced, and the 
forces opposing and concentrated had dis- 
tributed and equalized themselves through 
circles and spheres of all the neighboring 
particles. 

Finally, not one of these conditions but 
was found to be intimately related to all 
the others. The individual atom was then 
conceived to be a point, or perhaps a minute 
sphere, or spheroid, made up entirely of 
forces, (Herschell,) which extend themselves 
through all the spaces of the universe, and 
maintain the intimate oneness, wholeness, 
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concentaneity, and perfect mechanical equi- 
librium of the so-called “ material world,” 
but of which the mechanism appears no 
longer dead and sullen, but to be the in- 
stant and present fiat and sustaining will of 
the Creator, operating in this way to form 
a basis for the higher creations of life and 
spirit. : 

After achieving this prodigious conquest 
over the original materialism of the 
atomists, and ha disencumbered itself 
of the dull and awkward “hypotheses,” as 
they were called, of later days, modern science 
stood and now stands free, and ready to 
grapple with the more potent delusions of 
ignorance and superstition in the regions of 
empirical physiology. 

While the chemists, the geologists, and 
the astronomers were investigating laws, 
the physiologists were limited to the know- 
ledge of forms ; in other words, to the study 
of comparative natural history and the 
characteristics of species. Until chemistry 
had exhausted itself upon the laws and pro- 

ies of inorganic matter, it was almost 
opeless to attempt any investigation of the 
laws of life. 

The ideas of Ohen first, and, afterward, of 
the vegetable morphologists, raised the study 
of anatomy from a mere detail of particu- 
lars to a system of analogies and harmonies, 
both of internal and external structure. 
The same formative power began now to 
be recognized in the development of an 
insect and a man, of a hand and a foot. 
Owen, the English anatomist, in conjunc- 
tion with many others on the continent, 
following, one after another, in the foot- 
steps of Ohen and. Cuvier, established the 
unity of animal nature, as to the laws of 
its growth and propagation, by finding in 
all the same organs, developed in regular 
series and corresponding organs in the same 
body. The study of the tissues reduced 
the entire o to a few simple ele- 
ments, the nervous, the glandular, the mus- 
cular, and the varieties of the cellule. - 

A parallel series of investigations, carri 
on by the mi ic boteniate, made all 
plants to be com upor a single system 
of vegetable growth, from the same elements. 

Liebig, meanwhile, had demonstrated the 
absolute conformity of the laws of life with 
those of chemism, and made it a 
the elementary substances do not lose their 
inferior properties when they are so com- 
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bined as to compose a basis of vegetable or 
animal species. He did not fail to show 
that every law of chemism is fulfilled in the 
animal and vegetable body; both in the 
assimilation of food, the process of growth, 
and the process of decay. By his researches, 
our ideas were carried to the verge, and 
touched the lower stratum of the really 
vital ponamee. They did not introduce us 
into the midst of those processes, but showed 
only the last stage of preparation to which 
dead matter must be raised before life can 
seize upon and transmute it, and the first 
descending grade upon which it falls in 
death. All above that remained unknown, 
a region without ideas, almost without facts. 
Beyond and above, superstition and char- 
latanry have ruled a wilderness of wonders 
and delusions; the realm of magic, of 
mesmerism, of phrenology, of clairvoyance, 
and the entire accompanying crowd of vital 
phenomena, the scandal and the horror of 
savans, and the profitable spoil of travelling 
empirics. 

It is perhaps impossible for any but the 
experienced to appreciate the position of a 
sayan like the Baron Von Reichenbach, 
entering, with the torch of observation, 
into this spectral region; nor does the 
entire history of modern science offer a 
more brilliant instance of discovery by the 
method of induction. 

Mechanical attractions are, as we have 
seen, invariably and immediately reciprocal. 
We venture to assert that, by the discovery 
of attractions that are not immediately re- 
ciprocal, Baron Reichenbach has taken the 
first step in the establishment of a science 
of life. Not that others have not observed 
the same phenomena, but that Reichenbach 
was the first to apply the method of induc- 
tion, by which they are reduced into a 
scientific order. 

The power exerted by the magnet, by 
crystals, and by other bodies in the odie 
state, over the nervous system of sensitive 
persons, has been separated by the re- 
searches of Reichenbach, not only from 
magnetism, but from all other forces hith- 
erto known to the scientific world. 

Its effects upon the eye, in the odic lights ; 
its effects upon the nervous and muscular 
systems, in the attractions described by 
m ; 

Its effects upon taste, in the odized water : 
all these effects have been analyzed and 
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classified by the results of more than ten 
years of experiment, with all the necessary 
apparatus, and witnessed by persons of all 
degrees of judgment and knowledge. 

he effects of the new force were not, in 
any case, reciprocal, in the experiments of 
Reichenbach ; i.e, the human body was 
affected by, but did not affect other bodies 
odically. Two material substances were 
not found, in any instance, moving or chang- 
ing each other odically, but only receiving, 
one from another, the power of affecting 
the human body. 

The odie force was not found to be reci- 
procal between living and dead, but only 
between living substances alone, as between 
the right and left sides of the human body ; 
_ therefore it cannot be classed among me- 
chanical forces, in the category of gravita- 
tion and magnetism. It does not belong 


to any one of the four orders of physical 
forces above described and classified ; all of 
these orders being strictly reciprocal. 

All chemical changes elicited the odic 
force ; but in no instance was it shown (by 
Reichenbach) that the odic force directly 
elicited them. 


Electrical, magnetic, thermal, in a word, 
all internal changes in matter, operate odic- 
ally upon the human body; but in no 
case was there a reciprocal effect established 
or even suspected. Odism is consequently 
not proved by Reichenbach to be a phase 
of magnetism, electricity, or of any other 
physical force. 

The similarity of two natures is proved 
by their reciprocity. 

The effects of rays from incandescent 
bodies upon the eye are not reciprocal ; the 
effect of medicines upon the nervous sys- 
tem are not reciprocal, the medicines acting 
upon the nerves without being acted upon, 
as far as we know, in their turn; witness 
the effects of alcohol, or of a narcotic rubbed 
upon the skin: the sensations of the nerv- 
ous system, and the interior physiological 
and mental changes resulting therefrom, 
are not reciprocal in the order of a — 
netic, electrical, chemical, or thermal equi i- 
brium. The physiological does not recipro- 
eate directly with mechanical nature, but 
only with its own kind. yen | organized 
bodies have reciprocities and balances of 
their own, proper to their spheres; but 
these are not physical reciprocities. 

When the skin is destroyed by the touch 
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of a hot iron, the thermal and chemical 
reciprocities and balances of the skin with 
the hot iron destroy the vital relationships 
of the particles of skin ; and these particles 
are taken out of the sphere of organization, 
and fall into the lower sphere of the atomic 
equilibriums. One set of forces ceases to 
move them, under the too great intensity of 
another set. Vital organisms continue 
their existence and maintain their equilibri- 
ums only in a certain range of temperature, 
and under certain chemical conditions ; but 
these effects are not reciprocal between the 
vital forces, as such, and the forces of the 
atoms, Organized matter remains chemi- 
cally and mechanically atomic, as before, 
and its reciprocities with dead matter are 
not vital, but only atomic. 

A leaf of tobacco, or a few grains of 
morphine, in simple contact with the mu- 
cous membrane, will always produce a sen- 
sible derangement of the vital functions, 
and sometimes suspend them altogether ; 
and so of all other medicines whose action 
is not chemical or mechanical; but the 
action is not atomically reciprocal, as far as 
we know ; the medicines do not necessarily 
undergo atomic changes. 

The effects of a crystal, or of a glass of 
water odized by a crystal, upon a suscep- 
tible human subject, do not seem near so 
wonderful, and are by no means so univer- 
sal and powerful, as the contact of mor- 
phine or calomel with the mucous mem- 
brane of the body. 

The contact of rattlesnake’s poison with 
a great nerve will sometimes kill instantly, 
like a heavy blow upon the brain. 

A thousand examples of relation without 
physical reciprocity might be given, as re- 
markable, in all respects, as the phenomena 
of odism. The odic light appeared only to 
persons of a certain susceptibility, as the 
odor of roses excites catarrhs only in consti- 
tutions apt to be affected by that odor, and 
in various degrees. The analogy of nature 
goes with us here, as in other deductions 
from the experiments of Reichenbach. 

Odic phenomena have this peculiarity, 
however, to separate them from those 
alluded to, namely, that they are apparently 
incidental to the form only, and not to the 
matter ; proceeding from nearly all kinds 
of regular crystals, as well as from chemi- 
cal and electrical motions. 

Animals and vegetables were shown, by 
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Reichenbach, to be a source of odism, or of 
the odic influences, not from the fact of their 
being organisms, but from the chemical 
changes going on within them, in the pro- 
cesses of respiration, solution, digestion, &ec. 
Even in the human organism itself, odism 
betrays a relationship, without mechanical 
reciprocity, between the inorganic and vital 
forces. The form of the atoms, their 
arrangement and vibration in certain lines, 
as in the galvanic lines in fluids undergoing 
an electro-chemical decomposition ; all ar- 
rangements that are analogous with those 
which develop galvanism in general, also 
develop odism, but independently, and 
under a different system of laws. 

The earth itself, odized by the sun, by 
the moon, by solutions in its soil, by its 
magnetic currents, and by a variety of other 
causes, such as the crystalline structure of 
its crust, is shown to be the principal source 
of odic force. The odism of the earth has 
its poles analogous, but distinguished from 
the magnetic poles ; and the magnetism of 
the earth giving rise to odic changes, and 
variations of the odic polarities, was for a 
long time supposed, by reason of this coin- 
cidence of two distinct orders of pheno- 
mena, to be the cause of the grand odic 
light, known as the Aurora Borealis. Mag- 
netic disturbances in the earth affect the 
magnetic needle, while they also affect the 
Northern Lights ; and the disturbances of the 
needle were consequently connected with 
the appearance of the lights, and these lat- 
ter immediately classed with electrical and 
magnetic phenomena, until they were sepa- 
rated and distinguished by Reichenbach. 

The classification of substances by their 
effects upon the nervous system of suscep- 
tible subjects, was found to be very nearly 
the same with the electro-chemical classifi- 
cation of Berzelius. They produced oppo- 
site sensations, resembling those of heat 
and cold; the negative producing cold. The 
odic rays from candles and wood-fires also 
produced an intense sensation of cold; 
a hint to all experimenters in this field, to 
beware of sensational analogies. Pepper 
on the skin produces all the effects of heat ; 
another deceptive sensational anzlogy,where 
there is no chemical action, no “ burning.” 

Through the entire range of Reichen- 
bach’s experiments, not a single authenti- 
cated instance appeared of one inorganic 
body producing atomic changes or vibrations 
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odically in another. All the phenomena 
of odism were physiological. But for this 
we were already prepared by the unreci- 
procal action of certain’ medicines, already 
noticed. The odic beams of the Aurora 
Borealis move across the heavens with 
enormous velocity, but they do carry streams 
of air with them. The odic flames that 
shoot upward from the poles of a magnet, 
and which formed a magnificent aurora 
about the poles of Reichenbach’s artificial 
earth, do not carry currents of air: the 
odism of the earth itself combining with 
that of an artificial magnet, gave the arti- 
ficial odic auroral beam an upward ten- 
dency, like flame issuing from the mouth of 
an oven, and curving upward. Yet there 
was no motion of air itself, but only a. 
motion of the odic light, as of an auroral 
beam, like a beam of light traversing a 
cloud of dust. The entire atmosphere 
about the magnet, as about the human 
body, or a crystal, or any source of odism, 
but especially the earth itself, is odized ; 
and, if our eyes were sufficiently delicate, 
would appear so. The odism communi- 
cated to the particles of air and other 
bodies, makes them faintly luminous ; the 
odie condition passes over from one particle 
to another, by contact, like heat, but with 
much greater rapidity, and a luminosity, in 
most cases, accompanies it. 

That these lights were actual luminosi- 
ties, was shown by collecting them in foci 
by lenses. 

Any source of odism, such as a crystal 
or magnet, communicated its penne 
power to substances held near in the sphere 
of its influence; but all bodies were not 
equally susceptible. But the powers thus 
communicated were not magnetic, nor 
chemical, nor in any sense mechanical or 
reciprocal; they were those only of lumi- 
nosity, and capable of affecting the odic 
susceptibility in the human nervous system. 
They were also transient, beginning to pass 
out of the bodies which had received them, 
as soon as the active source of the influences 
was removed. 

The experiments of Reichenbach number 
several hundreds, and a complete analysis 
of these would occupy ten times the space 
assigned us for the present exposition. We 
must, therefore, hasten prematurely, and at 
the risk of offending our scientific readers, 
to conclusions that will be much agitated 
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and discussed before they are either accepted 
or refused. 

1. The experiments of Reichenbach were 
sensational, and not physical. 

Sensational science is in its infancy, and 
hardly distinguished from physical. “There 
is no treatise of light, as a sensation, except 
the very crude one of Géethe, which has 
some good ideas. Wheatstone’s beautiful 
experiments with optical delusions open a 
new field. There is not even the attempt 
at an investigation of sensational heat, taste, 
smell, &c.; and some senses, like that by 
which the body poises itself, have not even 
a name assigned to them, much less an in- 
vestigation of their laws. No savan has 
ventured to ask himself, by what sense the 
somnambulist walks in the dark. Again 
we repeat, sensational science is as yet in 
its infancy. We have occupied ourselves 


entirely with the physical relations of mat- 
ter; that is to say, with the reciprocal 
atomic forces of chemism, mechanism, &c. ; 
and the first analytic inquiries made by any 
savan concerning the relationship of (phy- 
sical) chemism, magnetism, thermism, &c., 
with the nervous organism, (as such, and 


not as mere physical matter,) have been 
instituted by Reichenbach, and are recorded 
in the volume before us. 

2. The odie force operates primarily on 
the vital, not upon the physical organism. 
When the odie flame communicated a cool 
or hot sensation to the hand, it did not first 
“heat” or “cool” the hand, physically. The 
physical equilibriums were not disturbed in 
the human body acted on. The odie con- 
dition passes by contact from one particle 
to another, communicating luminosity, and 
moves through rods of ‘glass and metal 
wires, and a variety of bodies, carrying with 
it luminosity, and a certain power of ‘affect- 
ing the nervous organism alone. 

3. It is also radiated as well as trans- 
mitted, as is shown by the effect of sunlight 
and moonlight odizing plates of copper. 

4. Odism is known primarily only by its 
effect upon the human nervous system. The 
luminosity of odized air about crystals, over 
graves, &c., must be regarded as a secondary 
phenomenon: odism can no more be con- 
founded with light than with heat or mag- 
netism. Odism makes gases luminous, and 
so also does chemism, as in the combustion 
of hy drogen and so also does the electric 
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5. Odism does not pass, like magnetism, 
through all bodies without obstruction. A 
magnet operates as powerfully through a 
stone wall or a vacuum as through | air. 
Odism, on the contrary, traced by the lumi- 
nosity it confers upon them, moves from 
particle to particle. It is subject to certain 
laws of transmission and communication, 
differing entirely from those of thermism, 
of magnetism, and of electrism. Odism was 
proved to be communicable, like magnetism 
and heat, from one material substance to 
another; but the proofs of this communica- 
tion, like the proofs of odism itself, were 
purely and strictly physiological, and, in 
that respect, entirely different from those 
physical and mathematical proofs which 
are looked for in thescience of inorganic 
forces. 

6. All that has been proved by the ex- 
periments of Reichenbach is the general 
fact, that physical changes and motions, 
electrical, thermal, and chemical, propagate 
through contiguous matter a certain con- 
dition or motion, called by him the odic; 
of which the effects discovered by him were 
purely sensational ; but manifesting a dis- 
tinct polarity, of positive and negative, by 
contrasted sensations, as of warm and cold; 
a luminosity of all the colors of the spec- 
trum, having also a polar arrangement ; and 
a positive and negative relationship with 
the elementary substances, as these are class- 


ified by Berzelius. 


Thus far the experiments of the now il- 
lustrious Reichenbach, the first in this field. 
He has detained us in this volume along 
the verge, where sensational arose out of 
physical phenomena; he discovers effects, 
but not causes; he shows no physical reci- 
procity of forces, no equilibriums, no action 
and reiiction of odic forces. From the field 
which he has cleared for us, we may go 
forward boldly and securely to the investi- 
gation of phenomena still more mysterious 
and repulsive to the physical mind than 
those explained and reduced into their order 
by his accurate and severe deductions. A 
general survey of the various orders of phe- 
nomena which must in future occupy the 
attention of the physiologist, and whose 
reduction to their laws wil! compose the 
hitherto desired but unattained science of 
dynamical physiology, will form an appro- 
priate close to this article. 
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The attention of the curious in scientific 
matters, in this country as well as in Europe, 
is at present much more occupied with phy- 
siological than with physical phenomena. 
Physical researches have no longer the at- 
traction of novelty, and the laws of mech- 
anism and electro-chemism have become 
blended with the mass of ordinary know- 
ledge, and valued for their practical use. 
Phenomena as singular and inexplicable as 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, or the 
vibrations of the magnetic needle, are rising 
up to notice, and demanding the undivided 
attention of the scientific mind. Only the 
first and lowest series of these have been 
scientifically studied by Reichenbach. The 
success of that illustrious experimenter has 
tempted others intogthe field. The pheno- 
mena which must occupy their attention 
may be rudely classified as follows : 

1. “Odie lights,” seen by susceptible per- 
sons. Sensations communicated by the mag- 
_ het, by crystals, by the sun, moon, and earth, 
and by all bodies, whether solid, liquid, or 
aériform, undergoing any species of physi- 
eal change. Phenomena investigated by 
Reichenbach. 

2. Phenomena of spontaneous sleep-walk- 


ing. The earth itself, acting as a source of 
odie influence, like a powerful magnet, upon 
constitutions of a certain susceptibility, pro- 
duces the condition of somnambulism. Ef- 
fects of moonlight and sunlight upon the 


human nervous system and brain. The 
double state or condition of double conscious- 
ness, induced by physical causes hitherto 
unexplained, but now, by a rational hy- 
pothesis, attributed to what Reichenbach 
would call odic influences, intermediately 
physical and physiological. Induction of 
the “ mesmeric” sleep, of eatalepses, or rigid 
spasm, and of trance, by odic influences pro- 
ceeding from various sources of odism; as 
from the human hand, or from a crystal. 
3. Phenomena of cerebral communication 
without the intervention of the senses, Pub- 
lic exhibitions of these phenomena are given 
in all the great eities in all parts of the 
world. In these exhibitions, great numbers 
of persons have been found susceptible of 
trance and cerebral communication. By 
any cause that suspends thought, and fixes 
the attention of the subject; but especially 
by establishing through the nervous system 
the odic circle of Reichenbach, as by hold- 
ing the right hand in the left, or by one 
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person holding the hands of another, right 
in left, a condition of the brain is induced 
which enables it to communicate with, and 
subjects it to, another brain. The commu- 
nication is established with the operator by 
the mere contact of his finger with the fore- 
head, or, perhaps, with any portion of the 
body in which this condition has super- 
vened. Immediately after contact, the brain 
of the subject is affected by that of the 
operator, and follows his will and his ima- 
gination ; the brain of the operator being 
in its regular or normal state, and not con- 
scious of its own power, except by observ- 
ing its effects upon the behavior of the sub- 
ject. 

It was shown by Reichenbach that the 
odic foree was communicated along the 
particles of matter, through air, water, glass 
rods, wires, &c., by a regular conduction of 
which the time was observed and measured. 
It was also shown by him that the human 
body was itself the most powerful and con- 
stant source of odic influence, because of 
the various processes of digestion, assimila- 
tion, circulation, &c., going on in every part 
of it. The sole evidences of this power 
given by him, were in certain effects upon 
the brain and nerves of susceptible patients, 
ending sometimes in mesmeric sleep and 
catalepsy, during which, a8 well as in the 
wakeful and sensible state, the nerves of 
the hand, and of other parts of the body, 
were under the absolute controi of a magnet, 
a crystal, and of other sources of odic 
power. 

When, on the other hand, it is remem- 
bered that the control of the entire nervous 
and muscular system is concentrated in the 
thinking organ or brain, we have all the 
conditions of probability to form an idea of 
the nature of the phenomena so commonly 
witnessed at public exhibitions. Thus: 

A magnet or crystal can govern a hand 
or a foot, operating externally. 

A brain already this power over 
its own proper body, but in a degree in- 
finitely ter than a magnet. 

If a living brain were then to operate 
odically, like the magnet, the crystal, &e., 
it would display a much more complex and 
complete result, acting by all the powers 
with which it is naturally endowed. 

If, then, the subject is in the state neces- 
sary for odic susceptibility, and is placed in 
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brain of the operator should produce all 
the phenomena improperly styled “ biolo- 

ical,” as witnessed at public exhibitions. 

he existence of a force capable of nervous 
transmissions has been demonstrated by 
Reichenbach, but in his experiments only 
with the simple and physical sources of 
odism. If the brain itself becomes a source, 
as it clearly should in certain instances, the 
brain being the most active of all organisms, 
there is no conceivable reason why the phe- 
nomena spoken of should not occur; but 
they do occur ; wherefore, &e. 

When the connection (odic) has been 
once fairly established between one brain 
and another, we begin to comprehend the 
possibility of many extraordinary pheno- 
mena hitherto regarded as of a magical or 
spiritual nature; as when the motions of a 
very susceptible subject respond, at great 
distances, to the will of an operator, which 
is only an extended instance of what is daily 
witnessed by thousands at public exhibitions. 
It is unnecessary :to say, that if the odic 
power can act through a distance of fifty 
feet, it may act through much greater dis- 
tances. The communication once estab- 
lished by touch, we know not how far it is 
necessary for the operator to withdraw him- 
self, in a given instance, to destroy it. It 
may remain unbroken for days and weeks, 
and act over miles of space. Reichenbach’s 
experiments proved the excitability of sub- 
jects by a magnet forty or fifty feet distant, 
with walls intervening; but the force was 
sensibly weakened by such intervention, 
and required time to penetrate an obstacle. 

4. The most remarkable of all the pheno- 
mena of sleep-walking is that of clairvoyance, 
or sight without vision. The sleep-walker 
rises in total darkness, and, without the 
aid of light, indites letters, completes ele- 
gant works of art, painting, drawing, needle- 
work, mathematical calculations, &c. At 
other times, the sleep-walker traverses the 
most dangerous paths, moving without ac- 
cident along the eaves of tiled roofs, and 
accomplishes feats of equilibrium which 
would intimidate a rope-dancer, while re- 
maining in a state of unconscious somno- 
lency. The brain of the sleep-walker is in 
perfect sensuous communication with the 
earth and all objects, but without the ordi- 
nary information of the external senses, He 
does not perceive any thing but the inani- 
mate masses of bodies around and beneath, 





and is generally unconscious of the presence 
of living beings as such, avoiding them 
only as material ovstacles. Sleep-walking, 
in various degrees, is one of the ordinary 
phenomena of nervous disease; but the 
real mystery of sleep-walking, namely, its 
clairvoyance, is passed over by savans with 
a discreet silence, at the moment they are 
covering with ridicule the far less wonder- 
ful phenomena of clairvoyance, exhibited 
by those susceptibles who, with bandaged 
eyes, read names through a card, or give 
the time in darkness from the odic lights 
on the dial-plate of a watch. ; 
Many readers will incline with us to 
believe that the sense which guides the 
sleep-walker, and enables the susceptible 
subject, in a clairvoyant condition, to read 
through a card, is a connection established 
by the odic power of all bodies between 
themselves and the brain of the subject ; an 
odism, in short, communicated, like normal 
magnetism, by the earth itself. And as we 
know, from the experiments of Reichenbach, 
that each material substance has its own 
specific odism in relation to the human or- 
ganism, we need not be surprised to find 
the susceptible subject distinguishing the 
forms and qualities of substances one from 
another, by a sensuous perception wholly 
independent of the ordinary external senses. 
Savans have not dared to examine the 
common phenomena of sleep-walking, under 
which alZ the disputed “facts” of “mes- 
merism” are included, and their laws indi- 
cated ; because, in applying themselves to 
such an examination, they have found that 
it would be necessary to originate new ideas 
of forces, for which the physical sciences 
have no category. Had they had the cour- 
age to do this, Reichenbach’s elaborate ex- 
periments would not have been needed for 
the discovery of the only physiological force 
at present known. Reichenbach must be, 
consequently, regarded as the Newton of 
physiology, as he first gave us the idea of a 
force or law controlling the operations of 


life, on the basis of the physical forces, but 


without their immediate intervention. 

5. We have no accurate selection and 
arrangement of facts upon which to estab- 
lish a scientific idea of catalepsy, or of the 
“mesmeric” or odic sleep, induced by the 
mesmeric or odic influence. The one well- 
established and general fact of all these 
phenomena may be stated as follows: that 
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the nervous organism, in parts and as a 
whole, may be placed in connection with the 
earth and all surrounding bodies, at dis- 
tances not yet ascertained, so as to have an 
tmmediate and sensuous knowledge of their 
forms and qualities ; and to act, in regard 
to them, without the regular information of 
the senses. This general proposition covers 
all the sensuous experiments of Reichenbach ; 
all the phenomena of somnambulism, and 
of genuine clairvoyance ; all the commonly 
exhibited wonders of the “ mesmerizers,” 
self-styled “ biologists,” or “ physiological 
alchemists,” together with 2 vast variety of 
well-known but hitherto unexplained phy- 
siological and psychological phenomena, 
which the physical philosophers, from ina- 
bility to explain them by chemism, &c., 
have studiously shut their eyes upon, or 
consigned over to the empirics and dealers 
in humbug. These phenomena, together 
with the astounding and incomprehensible 
effects of alcohol, the narcotics, and other 
physico-physiological wonders, have now to 
be examined, the first step being already 
taken by Reichenbach. 

Having established the existence of at 
least one new power, much more universal 
than gravitation, since it accompanies and 
is elicited conjointly with al/ the physical 
forces, and places the ‘nervous organism in 
immediate sympathy with every motion and 
change in the material universe, we are not 
now to busy ourselves with the invention 
of a quantity of new powers, of whose ex- 
istence we have no proofs; but only to ob- 
serve how far the one discovered can be 
carried in explanation of the mysteries of 
life. The discovery of gravitation harmon- 
ized the entire system of the heavens. The 
discovery of the odic force has already led 
us to important conclusions, in regard to 
the connection between life and matter. We 
can now understand that the nervous or- 
ganism, in a perfectly healthy condition, is 
isolated and protected from the influence of 
the earth and planetary bodies, and that the 
connection established between the brain 
and outward nature by the senses, is of a 
secondary, intermediate kind, so adjusted as 
to be broken off at will, when the safeguard 
and convenience of the vital system require 
it. If the peculiar repulsive and isolating 
power of the nerves of sense (the periphery 
of the nervous system) can be abated or sus- 
pended, (as it can in a great number of 
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persons,) and the defenses of the brain re- 
moved, it falls under the nearest external 
influence ; as of a magnet,a crystal, a che- 
mical process,a human hand, or a human 
brain ; and is subjected by this external force, 
and made to conform to it, whatever be the 
nature or extent of that force. Among ig- 
norant barbarians, the effects of a dose of 
morphine or alcohol are as mysterious as 
the sympathy of two magnets. Magnets 
act upon each other, not only through spaces 
devoid of air, but through heavy walls, 
without regard to the nature of the inter- 
vening substance. Nothing is more inex- 
plicable than this, nothing less likely to 
have been predicted. That a human brain, 
an-organ infinitely more powerful, compli- 
eated, and extended in its sphere than a 
magnet, should be able to affect another 
brain and nerveus system, is, on the con- 
trary, a thing highly probable and predict- 
able. We need not torment ourselves with 
the improbability of any such phenomena, 
when we see a simple piece of iron not 
only giving motion to another piece, at 
great distances, but throwing the human or- 
ganism itself into spasms resembling death, 
by its mere presence. 

Unwearied study and observation will be 
required to separate the facts of physiolo- 
gical science from the mass of delusions 
that have gathered over it, through the in- 
terested frauds of mesmerizers and char- 
latans. Alexis, in Paris, who was able in 
his youth, in a state of partial somnambu- 
lism, to read names through a bandage and 
several thicknesses of card, by a simple odic 
perception, now tells fortunes like a com- 
mon soothsayer in Paris. Savans who 
occupy themselves in these important re- 
searches must either engage secretly, as 
Franklin did, with his paper kite, when he 
identified lightning with electricity, or they 
must patiently endure the stigma of cre- 
dulity and superstition. 

Hitherto we have spaken of a force ope- 
rating upon the nervous system of the hu- 
man organism, and not of a reciprocal action 
of the converse of that force (the odic) 
operating upon inanimate nature. Odism 
of nature, acting upon the nerves and brain, 
isa scientific fact, demonstrated by the most 
elaborate and extended researches that have, 
as yet, conferred honor upon the name of a 
physiologist. Odism upon inanimate na- 





ture, the power of the brain acting reci- 
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procally, to produce physical phenomena, 
should be esteemed among scientific possi- 
bilities, but at present holds no higher title 
to our confidence. It is not, however, with- 
out a powerful body of analogies, and a 
host of crude, disconnected observations to 
sustain it. 

Many experimenters claim, that persons 
of a certain susceptibility have power to 
excite magnetism in steel by the touch. If 
this is true, odism, like light, is indirectly 
and secondarily reciprocal with the electric 
currents. Odically excited subjects occasion- 
ally give out electric sparks. 

Odie subjects are able to produce sounds 
of a very remarkable character, at a dis- 
tance from themselves, resembling percus- 
sion with the fingers upon resonant bodies ; 
an effect for which various explanations 
have been offered, none in the least degree 
satisfactory. It is said that Reichenbach has 
himself undertaken an examination of these 
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sounds or knockings, to ascertain the law 
of their production. 

The process of assimilation and diges- 
tion is certainly a reciprocal action of the 
animal organism upon the chemical forces, 
and we see no reason why the chemical 
forces alone should be subject to this reci- 
procity. We have entered upon a field of 
analogies : let us beware of conjecture, lest 
we identify ourselves with the pretentious 
and the ignorant. Let us have a body of 
well-substantiated facts, collected by the 
intelligence of a true savan, who knows how 
to distinguish physical from physiological 
phenomena, and upon these step cautiously 
and modestly upward toward that glorious 
consummation of knowledge which awaits, 
if not ourselves, then (let it be) the more 
fortunate of future generations, who will 
not confound the modest caution of their 
predecessors with the dull skepticism of in- 
capacity and envy. 
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Tr was not such a very difficult thing, after 
all; and although I don’t intend to tell the 
reader how it was done, he may take my 
word for it, that I assured myself of the 
affection of Clara after the most unequivo- 
cal fashion, and thus passed from a state of 
anxious uncertainty to certain happiness in 
a very short space of time, and by a method 
as easy as it was delightful. And if I in- 
form the reader as much as this, that the 
scene of my declaration was a retired corner 
of a Western steamboat, and that the sub- 
sequent day of happiness was passed upon 
the decks and in the saloons of that con- 
veyance, keeping, all the while, as near to 
Clara as possible, he surely ought to be 
satisfied with the extent of my confessions. 

Clara was the daughter of a widely known 
business man in New-York, and, at the time 
of which I am speaking, I was partner in a 
very well-to-do establishment in Louisville, 
in which we sold any thing and every thing 
“in lots to suit purchasers.” Indeed, I 
was not ashamed to acknowledge myself a 
retail merchant, and would not have taken 





offense had I heard myself styled a trades- 
man. Nor on this point was Clara particu- 
larly scrupulous. Women, at that time, 
were more sensible than now, and were not 
in the habit of accepting or rejecting a 
lover according to conventional caprice. 
Clara took me for what I always, in good 
faith, thought myself to be, an upright, 
well-intentioned gentleman, who earned 
his living honestly, and enjoyed it bounti- 
fully, and without blushing at the manner 
in which it was acquired. I owned a good 
house, several thriving city lots, and kept a 
flourishing bank account ; and all this, with 
a prudent woman, was very far from dis- 
ualifying me from obtaining favor. Not 
that she was at all mercenary : a mercenary 
woman is a monster. Clara was a frank, 
free, hearty, handsome girl, brimfull of 
romance and life, had read a vast deal of 
poetry, and was an excellent musician ; but 
she had no absurd ideas about love in a 
cottage, or “ mutual affection dispensing 
with the necessity of fortune.” She knew 
that domestic comfort was a large ingredient 
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in the happiness of two persons who were 
about committing the serious step of uniting 
themselves for life ; and although she might 
have accepted me without a copper, she 
would not have been one half so easy in 
her mind as in the present case. Nor, on 
the other hand, would I have enjoyed my 
present satisfaction. Harassing thoughts 
about the future would have constantly in- 
truded themselves into my dreams of hap- 
piness, and the ominous question, “ Well, 
sir, are you able to support my daughter in 
the style to which she has been accus- 
tomed ?” would have haunted me day and 
night with resistless pertinacity. 

About an hour before the boat was to 
touch at Cincinnati, where I was obliged to 
stop, I was sitting with Clara in the saloon, 
winding up a somewhat lengthy téte-d-téte. 
Clara’s aunt, with whom she was travelling, 
—a good-natured soul, in spectacles, and a 
brocade dress, single, but by no means sus- 
picious—began, at the very discreet distance 
at which she kept herself, to manifest signs 
of impatience. 

“Does your father surmise any thing of 
this ?” 1 whispered to my fair neighbor. 

“Nothing whatever. Such a thing as 
my falling in love has never entered his 
mind. Nor has your name ever been men- 
tioned to him. I suppose, now, like a duti- 
ful daughter, I must enlighten him.” 

“Trust your aunt for that,” said I; “and 
besides, it is something which I should pre- 
fer to do myself. So let me ask it of you 
as a favor, for a few weeks at least, not to 
mention it to Mr. Blanford, and I will be 
first to communicate the ‘alarming intelli- 

nce.’ ” 

At this juncture, the worthy soul who 
had been the sole watch of our proceedings 
came up and interrupted us. 

“ Clara, my dear, is your baggage ready? 
I am really very sorry to take Miss Blan- 
ford away, Mr. Jones, but we change boats 
at Cincinnati, and we are hardly prepared. 
You mustn't fail to call when you next visit 
New-York, Mr. Jones; Mr. Blanford and 
myself will be delighted to see you at any 
time. Come, Clara.” 

I expressed myself flattered by the invi- 
tation, which I promised to accept; and as 
the lady who tendered it found it necessary 
to lead the way out of the saloon, and was 
for the moment so oblivious of our company 


as to shut the door behind her, the reader 
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will not be offended with the slight libert 
which the occasion allowed me to take wit 
my intended, especially as the trespass ap- 
peared to be readily pardoned by that very 
amiable individual. 


About two months after this date, I woke 
up from a somewhat unrefreshing slumber, 
in the sixth or seventh story of the Strangers’ 
Hotel in the city of New-York. The sun 
had gained the start of me by more than 
an hour, and was just showing his great red 
disk over the roof-tops across the way. As 
most of my readers are acquainted with the 
peculiarities and the effects of a warm 
autumn atmosphere in a large and crowded 
city, I need not deseribe its condition in an 
upperstory of a hotel, or my own feelings both 
of body and mind, after having been sub- 
jected to its enervating influences during a 
night which seemed to me to have been as 
long as a dozen ordinary nights confused into 
one. My window was already open, and no 
further improvement was to be hoped for in 
that quarter. I made an ineffectual attempt 
to cool my face and hands with the pint of 
water which the chambermaid had: dexter- 
ously contrived to insert into a very narrow- 
mouthed jug upon the washstand—the days 
of Croton had not yet arrived—and, hearing 
the morning bell sounding through the cor- 
ridors below, descended to breakfast. 

An American shows his power of loco- 
motion to its full extent only when he is 
rushing to his meals, or, as he quaintly ex- 
presses it, when he is in a “hurry for his 
grub.” The immense army of boarders at 
the “Strangers” was equally divided among 
four | rooms, each paved with marble, 
and decked in the centre with a huge coal 
stove, which, I firmly believe, had not been 
removed during the entire summer. Each 
stove was circled by a dozen or more indi- 
viduals, sitting in perfect silence ; their heels 
upon the top of the stove, or resting on the 
pedestal; one or two of the number read- 
ing the morning paper, and the remainder 
amusing themselves by spitting into the 
stove doors, of which there were four in its 
cireumference. These persons appeared to 
be the most indifferent about their break- 
fast. The other guests were not so easy. It 
was already some five or ten minutes past 
seven, and the avenues leading to the din- 
|ing-hall were lined with hungry boarders. 
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There was a good deal of muttering, and, I 
am sorry to say, a trifle of swearing. At 
last the gong sounded, the halls immedi- 
ately became black with moving figures, 
and, not being able to get out of the way, I 
found myself violently borne through the 
passage, and jammed into a seat at the table, 
surprised to find that no one was injured, and 
that my next neighbor, whom I had caught 
sight of in the crush, only a few paces off, 
had already ordered a second cup of coffee, 
and was transferring to his plate the re- 
mains of an omelette which he had de- 
youred by several successive instalments. 

I had seen something of “life” at the 
West, but the manner in which my neigh- 
bors ate their breakfast convinced me that 
I had much to learn. Had I not descended 
the river the day previous with several tons 
of produce, I should have imagined that the 
inhabitants of the “Strangers” were pre- 
paring for an immediate famine. A for- 
eigner might have been appalled at their 
hasty rapacity: to me it was simply ludi- 
crous. But perhaps there were not a dozen 
persons in the hall who thought any thing 
about it. The waiters seemed to understand 
it perfectly, and no doubt congratulated 
themselves that, if their labors were severe, 
they were also brief. In five minutes, by 
the clock, the tables were two thirds cleared, 
and most of the guests had disappeared. 
In five minutes more, only a few stragglers 
were left at a side-table, and I found myself 
the object of playful remark among a knot 
of waiters at the foot of the table, who were 
anxious to remove the cloth. I ordered 
another cup of coffee, simply to spite the 
black rascals, and having consumed it, lei- 
surely folded my napkin, rose from the table, 
and left the “ banquet-hall deserted.” 

It was not till 1 had nearly finished the 
morning paper and a cigar, sitting on a sofa 
by the window, that I became aware of the 
presence of an individual in a chair near 
me, evidently waiting a favorable moment 
to speak. This personage was of a very 
unreadable physiognomy, and indeed ap- 
Fae to have succeeded in banishing from 

is countenance all expression whatever. 
His face was very sallow, and his hair, 
which was black and thin, was elaborately 
curled. His teeth were white, and were 
set off to good advantage by a pair of dark 
whiskers. His neckcloth was tied with 
great care, his linen was spotless, and the 
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cut of his broadcloth was unimpeachable. 
He wore a very heavy seal-ring and a mas- 
sive guard-chain ; and it was this latter cir- 
cumstance only that caused me, in spite of 
myself, to feel a little uneasy in his society. 

“T am delighted to see you, Mr. Jones,” 
remarked this young gentleman as soon as 
our eyes fairly met; “it is a pleasure which 
I hardly expected.” 

“Indeed !” I gasped, somewhat taken off 
my guard; “really—it is so long ° 

“No apologies, Mr. Jones,” interrupted 
my unknown friend, gracefully extending 
his hand to mine; “ our memories are some- 
what treacherous, and we often forget those 
whom we have known most intimately. I 
have often had the pleasure of seeing you 
at Louisville, sir, and at various times, when 
you have visited New-York, have supplied 
you with goods. Although I have never 
personally attended to your wants as sales- 
man, I have cast my eye over your bills, 
and it gives me much gratification to see 
you once more in our city ;” and, suiting 
the action to the word, he grasped my hand, 
and squeezed it most cordially. “ Lest you 
should forget my name,” he continued, “I 
will tender you my card, which you will 
confer an infinite favor on me by accepting.” 
So saying, he put into my hand the accom- 
panying document : 








far. Adolphus Greville, 








“Upon my word, sir,” replied I, making 
an effort to return the card, “ you must have 
taken me for somebody else. I have never 
yet, to my knowledge, purchased a bill of 
goods in this city; nor do I recollect ever 
having seen you in Louisville.” 

“T ask a thousand pardons,” answered 
Mr. Greville, in a bland and undisturbed 
voice ; “ your name and countenance seemed 

rfectly familiar, but I was in error. You 
will not, at least, refuse me the honor of an 
acquaintance thus strangely begun, though 
I hope not ended.” A low bow succeeded 
this flattering insinuation. 

Who the deuce ean this be? I mentally 
exclaimed. “I am afraid, Mr. Greville,” I 
finally answered, “that, amid the whirl of 
your business, you will find little time to 
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devote to so unprofitable an se wey 
as myself.” It can’t be, I again soliloquized, 
that I have fallen into the hands of a gam- 
bler. 

“As for that,” replied my mysterious 
friend, “I have retired from business, as 
too exciting an occupation, and not afford- 
ing sufficient scope for the cultivation of 
refined society. I am at present enjoying 
a moderate competence, and, having very 
little to do, was Just congratulating myself 
upon dissipating a few hours of ennui by 
making a short excursion with you throug 
the various localities of—ah—interest in 
our city.” 

Good Heavens! I mentally exclaimed, as 
Mr. Greville finished this fearful oration, a 
recollection flashing across my mind—NMr. 
Jones, you are at last in the company of a 
“ drummer.” 

“And,” said Mr. Greville, “I had pro- 

sed to myself that we should survey the 

usiness arrangements of some of our best 
mercantile houses. Perhaps,” he added, 
scrutinizing my countenance very carefully, 
and yet saan, § an air of indifference, 
“ perhaps I may be of assistance to you in 


your purchases. There is a great deal of 


swindling going on now-a-days,” he con- 
tinued, hitching his chair to my side, and 
speaking in a whisper, “a great deal of ras- 
eality; and I consider it only my duty to 
caution you against it. With me, sir, with 
me you will be perfectly safe.” 

I murmured my acknowledgments. Mr. 
Greville pulled out his repeater, and declared 
it to be nine o’clock. 

“Very well,” I said, “I will go with 
you.” 

“Here now is a remarkably fine estab- 
lishment,” exclaimed my companion, after 
we had proceeded a few rods up the street, 
“a truly magnificent establishment; a bazaar, 
sir, a genuine bazaar, stocked with the most 
seasonable and fashionable goods; and its 
various departments will amply repay a few 
moments’ examination. I happen also to be 
slightly —— with the proprietors, very 
gentlemanly men, sir, and—ah—uncom- 
monly easy in their accommodations.” 

“Ah! Good morning, "Dolph, my boy,” 
said a fat, dapper little man, rushing up to 
us; “how do you do? Busy as ever, as you 
see. Eh! beg pardon, sir;” turning to me; 
“didn’t observe you, being a stranger ; buy- 
ing goods this morning? Magnificent as- 
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sortment here, on every side; five stories 
high; do the honors, Dolph; nothing ac- 
complished without an acquaintance ;” and, 
without stopping to take breath, the little 
man seized my hand, and wrung it with a 
fierceness that caused me almost to doubt 
his sanity. 

“Excuse my negligence,” replied the in- 
dividual thus called upon. “ Mr. Jones, let 
me introduce to you Mr. Osnaburgh, of the 
house of Tweed, Osnaburgh & Co.: Mr. Os- 
naburgh, Mr. Jones, of Louisville, merchant; 
and a deuced close buyer you will find him, 
I assure you.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the little man, rubbing 
his hands, after relinquishing his hold on 
my digits, “we must expect to be ruined 
by these wide-awake customers, and we 
must bear the misfortune patiently. I see 
it in your eye, Mr. Jones, that it would be 
of no use to put you in the hands of one 
of my salesmen ; you would be too sharp 
for him—too sharp—much too sharp, Mr. 
Jones. I will make you out your bill my- 
self. And now, what shall we go at first, 
Mr. Jones? Here are our calicoes,” point- 
ing to the heaps of prints that reached on 
all sides to the wall; “farther on are our 
woolens,” dragging me deeper into the store ; 
“beyond, lace goods, trimmings; above, 
clothing—clothing, sir, for an army, espe- 
cially adapted to the Southern and Western 
trade. Mr. Greville, you will be kind enough 
to accompany Mr. Jones and myself, if you 
please. This way, sir; the hosiery depart- 
ment, saxony, lambs’ wool, all styles; silks 
at the otherend. Don’t wonder at your ad- 
miring that case of prints, sir; newest pat- 
tern, warranted fast colors ; terms made easy, 
sir; or would you prefer dealing for cas 
or short paper ?” 

“ Really, sir,” I replied, “I can hardly say 
just at present. I came out this morning 
entirely unprepared for buying; but I have 
generally bought at twelve months.” 

“Humph!” said the little man, slowly 
drawing in his breath, “it makes a differ- 
ence—a mere trifle, indeed ; still, a difference. 
We must use a little caution, sir, simply 
for formality; entirely for form’s sake, my 
dear sir; but, as I was saying, in such cases, 
it is advisable to have a reference or two, 
so that, if any thing should happen—you 
understand me, sir, you comprehend me 
perfectly.” 

I certainly did comprehend him, and I 
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also observed that Mr. Greville had man- 
aged to slip away from me, and was now 
leaning over the desk at one side of the 
store, talking furtively with an individual 
with spectacles and round shoulders, who 
could have been none other than the “ Co.” 
Stepping behind a pile of calicoes, out of 
their sight, I detained the little man in 
conversation, and kept my ears open to 
what was passing between the parties at 
the desk. 

“Twelve months’ paper,” said I, “can 
surely be easily negotiated in this city.” 

“Are you certain about your man, Bags ?” 
whispered the “Co.” 

“Your references, I am to understand, 
are undeniable,” observed the little man, 
whom I had got fast by the button-hole. 

“ Know the name well enough,” said the 
euphonius Greville, alias Bags, “but curse 
me if I am so positive about the man. 
Rooms in the sixth story of the hotel, and 
doesn’t drink. Took his valise in his hand 
from the carriage, and gave the waiter a 
quarter this morning for blacking his boots. 
Says he never bought a bill of goods in the 
city before.” 

“I omitted,” I continued, “on coming 
from home, to procure references; and being 
just started in business, I am afraid you 
will hardly consider me responsible.” 

“T guess you have made a bad job of 
it this time, Bags,” growled the Co. ; “Os- 
naburgh is dickering with him yet, and it 
doesn’t usually take Aim long to decide 
whether a man is all right or not.” 

“We are obliged to be very cautious,” 
said the little man, growing restive, and en- 
deavoring to break loose ; “ we have suffered 
several serious losses lately, and we should 
hesitate to make you a bill on the terms you 
propose.” 

“T don’t like the looks of things myself,” 
muttered Bags. “Never once thought, 
upon my word, of pumping him on his 
references. Don’t believe any body in town 
knows him. Heard him saying something 
about twelve months just as I left him. 
Bags must give up this time, and try again.” 

“ You see, sir,” broke in the little man, 
“we must be cautious. I don’t doubt your 
intentions, sir, but I can’t imagine how you 
could have expected to make a bill without 
references.” 

“TI don’t know,” said I, “ that I have re- 
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“What!” roared my captive, fairly jump- 
ing to get rid of my grasp, “didn’t you tell 
Ba ah, that is, Mr. Greville—that you 
wanted to buy goods, and was able to pay 
for them? If you didn’t come here for 
goods, what the deuce did you come for ?” 

“T came in,” replied I, “to pass a few 
spare moments in inspecting your house, 
solely at the request of your highly accom- 
plished friend, Mr. Adolphus Greville, who, 
I take it, is better known among his ac- 
quaintances as plain Bags, drummer by 
profession, and not always successful in his 
calling.” 

“Tf the gentleman means to insult me,” 
exclaimed the martial Bags, stepping down 
among the calicoes, “ then”— 

“Then what?” I observed, turning 
quickly about, and looking him in the face. 

“Then I shall regard him with silent 
contempt,” continued Bags, suddenly stop- 
ping short. 

By this time a knot of clerks and buyers 
had gathered around, and I found myself 
the object of a greater number of observa- 
tions than was altogether pleasant. The 
tendency of remark was not at all unflatter- 
ing to myself, and if I had had any other 
feelings towards poor Bags than those of 
genuine pity at his being so effectually ex- 
posed in his miserable calling, I should 
have felt a little exultation at the very dis- 
paraging sentiments uttered concerning 
him by the bystanders. But I felt it was 
time to bring the scene to a close. So I 
released the little man, who had been 
writhing most painfully in my grasp dur- 
ing the last ten minutes, and drew out my 
pocket-book. 

“In the first place,” said I, “ let me hand 
you my card—William Jones, merchant, 
Louisville ; and now, though I don’t intend 
to buy any of your goods, and haven’t any 
references to show, | must satisfy you that 
I could have made a profitable bill with 
you, if I had wished it, and you had given 
an opportunity. Please examine this slip 
of paper,” I continued, handing him a draft; 
“ you will see it entitles me to two thousand 
dollars at the Bank of New-York ; not a very 
large sum, perhaps, in the eyes of the owner 
of so amplified and tasteful an establishment 
as the one in which I am now standing ; 
but yet a comfortable sum for a man desti- 
tute of ‘ references,” Then,” said I, “I have, 








quested you to sell me any goods.” 





in addition, a few bills; examine them. I 
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am not afraid to put them in the hands of 
so responsible an individual as yourself. I 
hope now that you are satisfied of my 
capability of becoming a customer; and if 
you will return me my draft and notes, I 
shall be happy to bid you good morning, 
wishing you all success, and leaving my 
especi for your disinterested friend, 
Mr. Bags ;” and I bowed myself into the 
street. . 

Late in the afternoon, having given my 
final order to a very obliging, but some- 
what tired salesman, Mr. Blanford, ready 
dressed for his homeward journey up town, 
came up to me as I was leaning against a 
pile of prints, and said, “ What! Mr. Jones, 
finished so soon? Is there nothing more 
you want ?” 

“There is only one thing more I stand 
in need of,” I replied. 

“ Eh, Roberts, find out what Mr. Jones 
wishes.” 

“I am afraid Mr. Roberts will not be 
able to attend to my wants just now. I 
will call perhaps to-morrow.” 

I called again next day, but not to in- 
quire after goods. During the evening, I had 
visited Mr. Blanford’s house, much to his 
surprise. My appearance also seemed to 
astonish Miss Clara. This was the more 
strange, as she and I had arranged my 
visit only a day or two previous. Mr. 
Blanford and myself found it necessary to 
go into the library for a short consultation ; 
and when we reappeared in the parlor, you 
would have said that, considering the usual 
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discontented appearance of fathers-in-law, 
he looked remarkably well for one who 
was about to undertake that relation. Clara 
cried most dutifully, and I did my best to 
console her; and the old gentleman havy- 
ing oceasion to pay a short visit to a neigh- 
bor, Iam happy to say that, before he re- 
turned, my efforts had been perfectly suc- 
cessful. 


A few days since, I advertised for a sales- 
man, (for I must inform the reader that 
Clara’s father would never wholly part with 
her, and that, in consequence, I exchanged 
my Western connexions for the metropolis,) 
and among the applicants was an individual 
whom I thought t had known before, and, 
as appearances indicated, in more prosper- 
ous days. It was no other than Mr. Adol- 
phus Greville, who had lost his former 
“ situation,” and, having taken to drinking, 
had not yet been lucky enough to get an- 
other. I was forced to tell him that an 
engagement with Mr. Greville was impos- 
sible, but that if Mr. Bags would sign the 
temperance pledge, I would see what I 
could do furthim. Mr. Bags accordingly 
returned in the course of a week, bearing a 
certificate of admission to the Order of the 
“Sons,” and is now serving a six months’ 
eae as light porter, with credit to 
1imself and satisfaction to his employers, 


having no desire to reénact his former pro- 
fession of drummer to country merchants 
without references. 
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Orr the eastern coast of Chinese Tartary, 
and separated from the mainland by a sea 
of five hundred miles average width, a range 
of islands extends in a semicircular form 
from the thirtieth to the fifty-fourth degree 
of north latitude. Four of these islands 
are of conspicuous size, and stand promi- 
nently forth upon the smallest map of the 
eastern continent. The sea about and be- 
tween them is marked by four thousand 
much smaller islands, which, with the quar- 
tett of their larger neighbors, make up the 
empire of Japan. 

The accounts which the adventurous tra- 
vellers of various ages furnish us respecting 
distant and partially civilized nations are 
often highly amusing. The details of savage 
life are simply repulsive ; but our smiles are 
frequently provoked at the uncouth and un- 
reasonable attempts made by nations strug- 
gling into civilization to assert their place 
in the better ranks of humanity. The 
idea of the ancients touching the antipodes 
was very far from being irrational. There 
was something intuitive in their belief that 
the men who lived on that side of the globe 
opposite or below themselves walked on 
their heads instead of their feet, swallowed 
their food upward instead of downward, and 
talked backward instead of forward, if, in- 
deed, they talked at all. The ancients were 
credulous, but their credulity was limited. 
They almost transcended their own faith 
when they believed that men on the surface 
of the globe below them hung off into the 
air, and walked and lived in this unnatural 
state of suspense. Monsieur Jacob, how- 


ever, and the man at the Museum, have | 


done all this in our own day. But what 
would the ancients have said had they been 
told of nations who squeeze the heads of 
their children into triangles to make them 
symmetrical; who reckon murder and self- 
torture as the rarest of amusements; who 


esteem earth-worms as the most delightful | 


of luxuries, and would hang Lyon, the rat- 

killer, by the heels, as a direct robber of the 

delicacies of their larder; or who live ten 

months of the twelve in holes dug in the 
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| snow, and speak with compassion of those 
unfortunate beings who are compelled to 
enjoy the warmth, eat the fruits, and drink 
| the wines of the southern latitudes? Parts 
of these and similar narratives they would 
| have declared impossible, most of them im- 
probable, and all of them ridiculous, In 
comparison with ourselves, the ancients 
| knew very little. With human follies and 
| weaknesses they were but slightly ac- 
| quainted. The satirist of our polished na- 
| tion, however, has an abundant field for 
the exercise of his talent at home, and by 
| widening his researches among other and 
less highly civilized countries, he can gather 
the materials of manifold and exhaustless 
amusement. 

But in his fertile range he will sometimes 
fall in with a desert. There are some men 


on whom or with whom it is impossible to 


be witty. There are some nations with 
whom satire is at fault. They furnish few 
materials for mirth. Their history is as 
tedious as the biography of a Saxon prince. 
Neither in their manners nor their litera- 
ture would you discover any recognition of 
the faculty of laughter. They seem to have 
been produced merely to populate a given 
portion of the soil; and when you have 
packed a thousand years of their existence 
into a few sentences, you have earned the 
everlasting gratitude of your readers. If 
| you apply at the Circulating Library for a 
history of their “Manners and Customs,” 
for the purpose of talking down a professor 
| at an evening party, you involuntarily select 
| the smallest volume offered. You congra- 
tulate yourself that there is no danger of 
an invasion from so stupid a race of beings, 
and never cease your devout thanks that no 
accident of birth put you within the range 
of their leaden influences. 

As we feel safe from the wrath of the 
Japanese, we will apply these characteris- 
tics where they especially belong. Beyond 
all civilized nations, of whom we have any 
| accounts, the Japanese are the least inter- 
'esting. They are, for that matter, about on 
a level with the Feejees of the South Seas, 
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or the Esquimaux of the northern continent. 
So grossly have they abused their privileges, 
we are inclined to rank them even below 
these very inferior portions of our human 
brotherhood. Inhabiting a fertile country, 
and possessed of the elements of a civiliza- 
tion which seems, whatever may have been 
its origin, to have been capable of indefinite 
progression, they have blocked the rest of the 
world wholly out from any intercourse with 
themselves, and have grown gray in national 
stupefaction. Some centuries ago, they ex- 
pelled the Portuguese, the only nation with 
whom they allowed traffic, from their ports. 
Atacomparatively recent period, they opened 
a harbor to the Dutch ships alone. The ac- 
counts given by the Portuguese then, and by 
the Dutch now, so nearly tally, that the dif- 
ferent sketches, if read by one unacquainted 
with their respective dates, would be pro- 
nounced to be contemporaneous records. In 
fact, the Japanese hardly go forward a year 
during a century. 

The sullen and malignant humor, for 
which we have all along given the Japa- 
nese credit, has, indeed, formed the chief 
of interest in their history. It has 


een difficult to say how much of this is) 


true, and how much apocryphal. But our 


navigators, with their peculiar habits of be- 
lief, have spoken of a shipwreck on the coast 
of Niphon or of Saghalien as the most ter- 
rible disaster which could befall the mar- 


iner. The most facetious cruelty, it was 
said, was practised upon any one who had 
been spared by the waves to the tender 
mercies of the Japan islander. His nose 
was amputated, and his ears cut close to 
his head. His alternate fingers were dex- 
terously removed, and his feet were deprived 
of even the semblance or toes. Sometimes 
his cheeks were drilled, and sometimes his 
eyelids were sewed together. Mangled after 
one or another of these fashions, he was 
exhibited from town to town as a specimen 
of the physical education of foreigners, and 
as a warning to all beholders how they ever 
suffered themselves to contemplate the ad- 
mission of such outlandish customs. What 
eventually became of these unfortunate 
witnesses to that “barbarian” system of 
decoration, in which the Japanese of the 
inland so firmly believed, no one could 
say. It was sometimes hinted that they 
were made the subjects of cannibal appetite, 
and the mildest form of death imagined for 
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them was held to be torture, inflicted by 
some one of those ingenious methods for 
which, in cases of criminal punishments, the 
Japanese executioners are so deservedly re- 
markable. 

It would be unjust to the Japanese to deny 
them the merit of these recherché cruelties 
altogether, however much they may have 
been magnified by the nautical imagination. 
In matters of revenge, the reverse of the 
golden rule is always to be expected, and 
we may fear that others will do to us as we 
have done to them. An honest Dutch tra- 
veller, Dr. Van Siebold, who has written a 
book upon Japan, was present at the ship- 
wreck of a Japanese vessel upon the coast 
of China. There were no inhabitants within 
many miles, and the crew of his own vessel 
were the only individuals who could _possi- 
bly give assistance to the drowning Japanese. 
The latter were with difficulty saved, since 
they obstinately preferred to drown rather 
than fall into the hands of strangers. Such 
an incident may hardly be worth relating, 
but it gives rise to a conjecture touching 
the grounds of that belief which the mari- 
ners of other nations indulge respecting 
Japanese clemency. Were the J: apanese 
accustomed to observe the rites of hospi- 
tality, their sailors would not be apt to pre- 


fer going to the bottom of the sea rather 


than escape on a strange shore or a strange 
vessel. Their government also makes it a 
high offense to accept foreign hospitality, 
and cannot, therefore, be supposed to be 
very liberal in tendering its own. 

Of a past instance of national malignance 
of disposition, not unparalleled, it must be 
owned, in the history of other nations, we 
have better proof. “For many years, the 
Dutch residents, and such of the Japanese 
as had been deflected from their national 
religion by the Jesuit missionaries, were re- 

uired to abjure Christianity by insulting 
the figure of Christ and the Virgin, or be 
put to death. St. Francis Xavier, known as 
the most successful apostle of all whom the 
modern Church has canonized, having ob- 
tained admission to Japan, converted in a 
short time some two hundred thousand of 
the natives. As soon as St. Francis was out 
of the way, the government attempted to 
convert them hack again, giving them the 
alternative of trampling on the cross or of 
being tortured. The Jesuits assert that scarce 
an instance of apostasy occurred. When the 
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Japanese were tired of torturing and slaugh- 
tering—a weariness which their national 
idiosyncracy put off till a very late period— 
the remaining multitudes were locked up in 
prison, and kept at hard work, until the 
appetite for execution should revive again. 
At the present day, every Japanese is re- 
quired to prove his non-Christianity by in- 
sulting the cross. The Dutch have but 
recently escaped the choice between this 
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mine enemy would write a book!” The 

enemies of Van Siebold have full satis- 

| tion in the heartfelt execrations which we 
are mentally heaping on the author of the 

work over which we have several times 

| fallen asleep, that our readers might know 

something about Japan. 

Dr. Van Siebold sailed from Holland in 

| 1835 with a Dutch deputation. He has 
| given us very few details of his voyage, pro- 


ordeal and being baked in hot ashes, or | bably for the reason that he was too sea- 
converted into crucibles for the reception of | sick to write. 


melted copper. 

To add to the difficulties which one en- 
counters in the attempt to render these fero- 
cious islanders a matter of interest to his 
readers, most of the accounts we have of them 
are derived from Dutchmen. The Dutch 
are a very well-behaved nation, and we 
would hesitate to accuse them of any great 
national crimes ; but candor compels us to 
the statement that they are as heavy in 
mind as they are ponderous in body, and 
that the reading of one of their books is 
but one degree removed from the hot ashes 
and crucible operations just mentioned, or 
the famous hara-kiri, which a Japanese 


performs on himself when his wife has | 


proved unfaithful, or when he has dishon- 
ored his promiss¢ ry note. A Dutch writer 
labors under a “ feeling sense of his respon- 
sibility,” and, like a solemn believer in the 
doctrine of remote influences, is careful how 
he compromises his dignity. He gravitates 


continually, and each successive chapter of | 


what he writes is a serious accumulation 
upon the foregoing matter, not to be lightly 
or unthinkingly passed over. A translation 
does him no good. He is too well ballasted 
to be swamped by a voyage into a foreign 
language. We will change the figure, and 
compare his luckless translator to the ad- 
venturous Sindbad, staggering under the 
weight of the old man of the sea whom he 
cannot shake off, and who grows heavier 
and heavier each moment he is carried. 
Dr. Van Siebold seems to have been the 
coryphzus of stupid Dutchmen, and his 
translator has been fairly smothered. Re- 
moved to the third degree, we ourselves ex- 
perience a depression ; and, although vastly 
more exempt from his influence, we doubt 
not our readers feel the presence of the in- 
eubus. Many thousand years ago, before 
the days of modern authorship, the patri- 
arch exclaimed in bitterness of soul, “ O that 


Off the coast of China, as we have men- 
tioned, his crew rescued a party of Japanese 
sailors ; and on his entrance into the harbor 

| of Nagasaki he was received with more 
| cordiality than if he had done the Japanese 
no favors, although for a similar kindness 
an American or an Englishman might have 
rendered himself liable to being hung by 
the heels, or paraded through the rural dis- 
tricts with the embellishment of a slit nose, 
or a pair of feet made a trifle shorter than 
the measure prescribed by nature. 

On coming to anchor, Dr. Van Siebold’s 
vesselwas boarded by a companyof Japanese 
officers and interpreters. With great mo- 
desty, our traveller avers that the interpret- 
ers spoke better Dutch than himself, and 
| immediately declared their disbelief of his 

being a native of Holland. He assured 
them, however, that he spoke a Dutch pa- 
tows, and by dexterously flattering them on 
the purity of their accent, succeeded in 
satisfying them as to his citizenship. The 
| Bibles and guns—in all exploring or colo- 
nizing expeditions Bibles and guns go toge- 
| 





ther—were removed from the vessel, and 
she was towed safely to the dock. The 
land rises in terraces from the water, and 
in contemplating the fair prospect before 
him, the worthy Dutchman breaks out into 
the following majestic platitudes : 


“The bay becomes more animated as we ap- 
proach the town, and offers, on both sides, the 
most delightful variety of objects. How pictu- 
resque those green mountain tops, with their vol- 
| canic formation ! How luxuriantly do those ever- 
green oaks, cedars, and laurels clothe the decli- 
vity! What activity, what industry does nature 
thus tamed, as it were, by the hand of man, pro- 
claim! As witness those precipitous walls of 
rock, at whose feet corn fields and cabbage gar- 
| dens are won in terraces from the steep ; witness 
the coast, where cyclopean bulwarks set bounds 
to the arbitrary caprice of a hostile element!” 





| Here some fresh cabbages came on board, 
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and the admiring Doctor went down to 
dinner. 
The place of landing is not Nagasaki 
roper, but Dezima, a small island near at 
co connected with the town and main- 
land by a bridge a few rods in length. A 
high wall, however, is interposed between 
the town and Dezima, by which all ocular 
scrutiny on the part of the Dutch is effect- 





ually cut off. The number of European re- 


* sidents on the island is limited to eleven: | 


the president of the mercantile establish- | 
ment, the overseer, a book-keeper, a physi- | 
cian, and seven clerks and porters. No at- 

tendants are allowed, native or foreign ; the | 
inhabitants of the island, as our traveller | 
pathetically avers, are “left without the 
means of even getting the tea-kettle boiled 

for their evening tea,” and their only com-_ 
panionship is found in the society of Japan- | 
ese ladies of dubious virtue, who are exempt 

from the regulations by which their less 

complying sisters are restricted, and who, 

both on the mainland and the island, appear | 
to enjoy peculiar immunities. 

With each arrival of merchandise at the 
island, a great deal of formality takes place 
between the Japanese authorities and the | 
Dutch president. In this formality the, 
overseer and book-keeper are made to join, 
and we do not doubt that the clerks and 
porters come in for their full share of diplo- 
matic obsequiousness. The Governor con- 
cludes his mandates, whenever a vessel sails, 
after the following fashion : 


“These imperial commands you will duly ob- 
serve, and the President will moreover command 
the Netherlanders who remain behind to behave 
well.” 


Whereupon the compliant Dutchman re- 
sponds : 

“I shall duly observe the imperial commands 
made known to me, and communicate them to the 
High Government at Batavia. Moreover, F will 


command the Netherlanders who remain behind 
to behave well.” 


Little danger, however, is to be appre- 
hended by the Japanese from the insurree- 
tion of a book-keeper and half a dozen 
clerks who are not allowed to set foot on 
the mainland without permission. So 
jealous are the authorities of their commer- 
cial guests that a separate petition must be 
drawn up, and all the formalities of a pre- 





sentation must be gone through with, before 
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any one of the Dezima colonists is allowed 
to visit Nagasaki even for a few hours. 
Van Siebold obtained this permission after 
a somewhat tedious delay, and, having wan- 
dered through the town and neighboring 
country, devotes a great many tedious pages 
to the recital of his observations. 

Van Siebold admires the rural taste of 
the Japanese in laying out pleasure-grounds 
in the rear of their houses ; and is peculiarly 
affected by the religious zeal which they 
manifest in building temples, there being no 
less than sixty-one in the small town of Na- 
gasaki. He rambles into the tea-houses, of 
which there are seven hundred and fifty in 
the town, and which afford peculiar attrac- 
tions to the Nagasakian disciples of Peri- 
cles. There is no Maine law in Japan; and 
the people are passionately fond of dancing, 
so that the tea-houses are very well patron- 
ized. They are under the direct license of 
government, and are frequented by all classes 
of citizens. 

A day or two after, our traveller witnesses 
a Japanese military inspection, with which 


| our annual militia trainings might bear some 
comparison. The procession extends through 


a dozen pages, and we give a specimen of 
its organization. 


“Eighteen huntsmen in flat straw hats. 

“Six huntsmen with metal blunderbusses. 

“The Burgomaster, Vaksizi Kuizaymon Sama, 
on horseback. 

“A tcha-binto or tea-equipage, consisting of two 
cases hanging on the ay ee ends of a pole, the 
one containing fire, and a kettle of hot water, the 
other the remaining requisites for drinking tea at 
any moment. 

“The Burgomaster, Firamats Kifey Sama, on 
horseback. 

“ Fourteen servants, each with two swords. 

“Ten huntsmen with common blunderbusses. 

“Six ditto with blunderbusses of extraordinary 
size,” ce, 

Certainly an array of blunderbusses, hot 
tea-kettles, and fat burgomasters with un- 
pronounceable names, calculated to terrify 
all barbarians who might chance to be- 
hold it. 

The periodical journey to Jeddo was the 
great event of our Dutchman’s visit. To 
offer homage and presents, at the new year, 
to the head of the empire, at Jeddo, is es- 
teemed the highest honor that can befall 
native or foreigner, and this honor Van Sie- 
bold was permitted to share with two other 
members of the establishment. 
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The journey from Dezima to Jeddo is 
estimated at about one thousand miles, and 
is divided into three portions: the land 
journey upon the island of which Nagasaki 
is the chief town; the sea voyage through 
an archipelago of small islands to Niphon, 
and the second land j journey, across Niphon 
to Jeddo ; the whole occupying about seven 
weeks. 

Despite the Dutchman’s ponderous style, 
and his prosaic way of mentioning nature, 
the many attractions of this journey force 
him into certain romantic passages, which 
sheer stupefaction at his own  brilliancy 
could alone have kept him from afte rward 
expunging. He ascends mountains, ver- 
durous from base to summit, and overlook: 
ing vast portions of sea and land ; he tra- 
verses defiles bristling with toppling rocks 
and crossed by rapid and often swollen tor- 
rents; he discovers great trees scored by 
the knives of trav ellers three hundred years 
before, each capable of containing a dozen 
or two of men within its ample hollow; he 
crosses a sea thickly set with fruitful and 
lovely islands; is ferried over rivers whose 
beds are yellow with gold, and is carried 
on men’s shoulders over torrents whose fury 
renders either bridge or ferry impracticable : 
winds cautiously around the craters of vol- 
canoes; and creeps up the long sloping 
ridge of an immense sierra, until, on the for- 
ty-eighth day of his journey, he reaches the 
famous and populous capital of Japan. 

Into the wearisome detail of ceremony, 
through which our traveller was obliged to 
pass, we have no inclination to enter. The 
formalities exacted by the supreme lord of 
the Japanese, from those who attain to the 
high honor of admission to his presence, 
seem even beyond those demanded by a 
Chinese Emperor. The deputation, having 
consumed some three or four days in smooth- 
ing the way for their final introduction to 
his Japanese Majesty, delivered themselves 
of their brief messages, and were summarily 
dispatched homeward ; so summarily, in- 
deed, that Van Siebold’s dese ‘ription of the 
great Jeddo is cut short before it is fairly 
commenced. Of the immense size of the 
town, however, he is able to speak in toler- 
ably definite language; and, making every 
allowance for exaggeration, we must ima- 
gine that Jeddo cannot contain less than 
three millions of souls. 

Van Siebold’s personal investigations into 
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the manners of the Japanese seem to have 
ceased with his return from Jeddo, and in 
the remainder of his book he has drawn 
his information from Japanese histories, and 
from conversations with those of the natives 
who were allowed to visit him within his 
confined quarters at Dezima. Accordingly, 
that part of the volume is of little interest, 
and, with the reader’s permission, we will 
drop it altogether. 


A good deal of feeling has been occa- 
sioned throughout the country by the de- 
parture of a portion of the United States 
Navy for the Japanese Islands. Before the 
object of this expedition was generally un- 
derstood, the public ear was daily distracted 
with the most absurd and contradictory 
statements, in which the Administration 
came in for its full share of misrepresenta- 
tion. At one time, the most blood-thirsty 
orders had been given to Commodore Perry. 
At another time, secret commands had been 
issued to occupy the Sandwich Islands, and 
dispossess the Nephew of his Uncle from 
the slight foothold he has acquired in that 
delightful nook of the Pacific. Then again, 
China was the real destination of the squa- 
dron; and our next information was, that 
the squadron was not to sail at all; until, 
finally, we were very glad to see our jour- 
nalists disposed to state the true aim and 
end of the expedition which is now in pro- 
gress. 

While the public mind was in this state 
of uncertainty, we were not at all surprised 
at the tone of foreign, and especially of Eng- 
lish journals, with reference to the expedi- 
tion. Our neighbors, of necessity, knew 
much less about the matter than we, but 
the information of which they were in pos- 
session was sufficient to indicate the course 
which they should pursue. Having, indeed, 
their conclusions drawn ready to hand, and 
not being at all scrupulous at distorting 
facts so as to suit their own peculiar wishes, 
they found themselves in a position to be- 
stow upon us a portion of magisterialfad- 
vice, which was as dangerous In its inten- 
tions as it has proved itself to be utterly 
uninfluential in its results. 

Foremost in pressing its sage conclusions 
was the London Times. The Times is the 
most influential journal abroad; and al- 
though it locates Harrisburg in Georgia, 
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and styles our friend of the Tribune Horace 
Gruby, and congratulates little Mr. Walker 
upon his bright prospects for the next Pres- 
idency, its opinions are never undeserving 
of at least a hearing. But its articles re- 
lating to the Japan Expedition were a mere 
tissue of foggy deceit, which would have 
been still more deceitful and dangerous had 
their writer been in possession of a greater 
amount of knowledge. We quote one of 


these articles entire, and beg the reader 
to mark its arguments and its tendency :— 


“The empire of Japan has long remained a sealed 
book to the various nations of the civilized world. 
The rulers of that rich and populous country have 
for a long period continued to act on maxims of 
exclusiveness so complete as to put even the poli- 
cy of the court of Pekin to shame. There is but 
one European people—the Dutch—with whom 
they have consented to hold the most modified in- 
tercourse ; and that intercourse has been limited 
to the admission of two ships annually from Bata- 
via into the port of Nangasaki. The value of both 
cargoes is said to amount to about $300,000. We 
have lying before us an account current of the 
Dutch consignments and returns for a particular 
year. We find the imports into Japan consist of 
sugar, tin, cotton thread, black pepper, cloves, 
seed cloves, lead, sapanwood, Patna chintz, cloths, 
woollens, camlets, and a few minor articles of the 
like description. The return cargo is in the main 
made up of copper and camphor. In former 
days Japanese exports included timber, wheat, 
rice, cotton, silk, ambergris, dc. Nor has the rigid 
policy of exclusion been applied only to the na- 
tions of the Western world. All Eastern peoples, 
with the single exception of the Chinese, have 
been put under the ban of the Japanese empire. 
Ten Chinese junks are annually admitted into the 
— of Nangasaki, as a set-off against the two 

utch ships from Batavia. But for these trifling 
exceptions, as far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned, the empire of Japan might as well have 
no existence. Jt is a fair question how far any 
tribe or race of human beings possesses the right 
of excluding the rest of mankind from all parti- 
cipation in the benefits to be derived from an ex- 
tensive and beautiful region, That it abounds 
with mineral and vegetable productions, and is 
admirably adapted for carrying on commercial in- 
tercourse with advantage to the inhabitants and 
profit to the rest of mankind, may not affect the 
properties of the problem, but at least it quickens 
our desire for a solution. Is this right of exclusion 
fowmded on reason or on force? If on reason, we 
should be curious to see the arguments by which 
it can be maintained. If the right of pie Ber is 
simply the right of force, why, let those who ap- 
peal to such a principle be prepared at all times 
to make it good. They may fecl well assured 
that, some time or other, their pretensions will be 
put to the test. In any case, they can lay little 
claim to sympathy. They have, by their own 
acts, put themselves out of the pale of the great 
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brotherhood of nations. They have refused all aid 
to others; how can they ask it for themselves ? 

“ The Tartar dynasty had long contrived to ex- 
clude the world from any but the most humiliating 
intercourse with China. That pretension has been 
set at rest for ever by the operations of the British 
forces. Now it would seem the term of civilized 
exclusion from Japan is at hand, although, happily, 
we are not in this instance to be the executioners, 
The expedition is to be undertaken by the United 
States. If carried out in a spirit of humanity and 
sound policy, without unnecessary waste of life, 
and under the full impression that the agents of 
the government, and not the great mass of the 
“er are in fault, Commodore Perry will be 

acked by the sympathies of all European nations, 
That our friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
are in good earnest, sufficiently appears by an an- 
nouncement which will be found in another, por- 
tion of our columns this day. The enterprise is 
undertaken by the government at Washington, and 
one of the best officers on the navy list of the 
United States has been appointed to the com- 
mand, The squadron will consist of the Susque- 
hanna, steam frigate, which is now cruising in the 
Eastern waters, and of the steam fngates Missis- 
sippi and Princeton; a frigate, a sloop of war, and 
a store ship. The officers intrusted with the com- 
mand can have little difficulty in dictating their 
own terms, both at Nangasaki and Jeddo, with 
such a power at their disposal. An expedition 
against Japan is a much simpler affair than our 
own operations in China. We are not, indeed, 
sufficiently aware of the internal politics of the 
country to know whether or not the Emperor of 
Japan has as much to dread from his own subjects, 
in case of reverses, as his Celestial cousin at Pekin. 
The Japanese are, undoubtedly, a more military 
nation than the Chinamen; but it is not likely they 
can offer any effective resistance against the how- 
itzers and rocket-tubes of the United States squa- 
dron, Above all, the operations can be mainly 
conducted without quitting the sea-coast. The 
surveys of the Nangasaki waters have been very 
carefully made. The United States whaling ships 
are intimately acquainted with the navigation 
along the eastern shore of Japan, and so through 
the Straits of Sangara, which divide Niphon from 
Jeso, Whatever else of this kind may be necessa- 
ry, is easily to be accomplished by the armed 
boats of the expedition. 
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* * * * * * * 


“ Enough has been said to show that publie opin- 
ion in England will run in favor of the expedition 
which is about to sail from New-York. 1t should 
not, however, be forgotten, that both humanity and 
policy recommend moderation in the midst of suc- 
cess, Wiser maxims than of old are now be- 
ginning to prevail among civilized nations ; mere 
territorial acquisitions are known to yield but slen- 
der gains. If only we can establi-h a free com- 
mercial intercourse with Asiatic nations, conquests 
must be regarded as mere burdens. Wecan have 
little doubt but that the United States expedition 
against Japan will prove the counterpart of our 
own late operations in China. May Commodore 
Perry and his forces meet with a like success, and 
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use it to as good a purpose."—London Times, 
March 26, 1852. 


There is something in this article to set 
us thinking. The English press—for the | 
great mass of the English journals have | 
echoed the sentiments just quoted—has en- | 
deavored and is endeavoring to flatter us | 
into the perpetration of a violence which | 
the Administration has had no intention of | 
committing, and which the nation would’! 
not have suffered to be put in operation. 
The English are not a sentimental people, | 
but they like sympathy. They wish to keep | 
on good terms with us, since, in spite of | 
their prejudices, they find us very pleasant 
neighbors. They have, at the same time, 
indulged in various national peceadilloes, in 
which they desire the countenance of the | 
world, and especially of the United States. | i 
A little injustice on our part, here and there, 
draws the bonds of affinity closer between 
themselves and us, and puts both nations 
on a more equal footing in point of moral- 
ity. A series of measures committed by | 
the United States upon a foreign and less | 
civilized nation, corresponding to the policy 
of England in India or China, would insure 
a reciprocity of feelmg such as at present 
does not exist, and which, if once induced, 
would bear the English out before the world 
with twice the influence they now possess, 
The English do not wish to see us fall into 
disaster or disgrace. They never wish to 
see our national downfall. But their foreign 
policy has lost that purity which belongs to 
ours, and which seems inherent in its very 
nature ; and they are uneasy at the contrast. 
They are not unwilling that we should lose 
a portion of our conscience. Hence, while 
our inbred vices are lashed without com- 
punction, we are never cautioned against | 
dubious measures in our policy abroad, and | 
as soon as an opportunity offers, we are plied 
with a delicate flattery, the object of which 
is not concealed so effectually that it cannot 
be discerned. In view of the tone of the 
English press with reference to the Japan 
expedition, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that forcible me: sures, On the part of the 
United States, towards opening the ports 
of Japan, would be agreeable to the English 
people. 

A portion of the quotation we have given 
would be amusing, were it not for the grim 
and blood-thirsty satire that seems to lie 
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beneath it. The American expedition, it is 
thought, will “ prove the counterpart of our 
own late operations in China.” Deliver us, 
we fervently exclaim, from this raw-head 
and bloody-bones jester of the Times, who 
recommends us to use a “ spirit of humanity” 
in our intercourse with the Japanese island- 
ers, and then, diverging to the welcome topic 
of the “howitzers and rocket-tubes” with 
which the United States squadron is sup- 
posed to be furnished, winds up with the 
, remark, that our operations will “ prove the 
counterpart” to the cruelties of the English 
in China. The genius which prompted a 
prophetic expression like this equally as- 
tonishes us, whether we contemplate its 
sublime impudence or its grisly and malig- 
nant humor. 

We are happy to inform our sympathiz- 
ing friends across the water, that the United 
States is net at present emulous of imitat- 
ing the example which Great Britain has 
display ed in her foreign policy, and least of 


| all do we intend to establish a counterpart 


to the English operations in China. The 
Japanese are a rude, intractable nation; 
selfish, unsocial, and uninteresting ; the de- 
votees of a system of religion destitute of 
joy, and remarkable only for those austeri- 
ties which render worship a rarity and a 
penance ; and, more than all, are suspected 
of an inhospitableness far beyond that of 
which we have read in the history of any 
civilized nation, and by which, if it actually 
exists as stated, and as we hav e reasons for 
believing, they would be effectually shut out 
from the p ale of human brotherhood. Yet 
we do not know that all this is a reason 
why we should make war against them, or 
should even set ourselves in that hostile 
attitude towards them into which other 
| nations, whose foreign policy has been less 
pure than our own, would tempt us. 
Setting aside the many difficulties with 
which military operations on our part 
against Japan would be surrounded; the 
great expenses in which we should become 
involved by prosecuting so distant and 
tedious a war; and the chances of defeat, 
which, after all, would assume a very im- 
posing attitude ; there is not only no neces- 
sity for any such belligerent operations, but 
they are entirely contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions. Once only in our national 
existence have we been drawn into the com- 
mission of a similar error, and from this we 
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retraced our steps before the gateway of 
honor was fairly lost sight of. We were 
unjust to Mexico, but we amply indemnified 
her for the injuries which we caused her to 
suffer. Our national spirit would not allow 
us to persevere in the oppression which we 
had unthinkingly commenced. Nor was 
the nation in that instance so much to blame 
as the Executive. We maintain now, what 
we asserted in the columns of this Review 
during the administration of Mr. Polk, that 
the great body of the people were opposed 
to the Mexican war. They would be equally 
opposed now to awarwithJapan. But we 
can congratulate them on an administration 
that has no intention of provoking their 
righteous indignation by outraging a weaker 
nation, about whose alleged offenses there 
is certainly much doubt. 

The principle for which we contended at 
the time of the Mexican war has lost none 
of its force. We have referred to the sen- 
timent of this journal as then expressed, and 
we offer no apology for quoting a single 
sentence, containing the essence of a prin- 
ciple which we pray this nation may never 
again lose sight of: 


“The States of this Union, as they are founded 
in principles the most elevated that human nature 
can attain, as they are a union of private and 
State liberties with equality of rights, are bound, 
in their treatment of foreign nations, to observe a 
conduct dictated by the principles to which they 
owe their existence. If the properties and liber- 
ties of our own, then the properties and liberties 
of the citizens of other nations, must be held also 
inviolable. If the States of this Union claim a 
perfect independence and equality, each in their 
own limits, the States of other Republics must be 
admitted to the same equality. If the nation 
claim the public domain by an indefeasible right, 
they must accord the same right to other nations, 
especially republics, over their domain. 

“Tf, on the contrary, each citizen of the Union 
considers himself as holding his property from his 
State on sufferance, and at the will of the govern- 
ment ; if he regards his life as subject to the will 
of a superior power; if the States of the Union 
look upon themselves as enduring but a little 
while, like a disreputable chartered company, 
liable to dissolution; if the citizens of a nation 
look upon themselves as subject to the autocracy 
of the States, and liable to be severed from the 
protection of the whole by the will of a part, and 
no wrong done; why, then, it were difficult in- 
deed—with no private or public rights, no liberty, 
no nationality, no State, all floating in a godless 
chaos of accident and policy—it were then hard 
indeed for even the true man to find a reason, 
and say why wars of robbery and conquest should 
not be pursued by this Union. But, thanks to 
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God and our fathers, it is not so; we have a light 
to guide us, a greater than the light of experience, 
namely, the light of principle, whose rays, if we 
abide by the Power from which they emanate, 
will make us fortunate and powerful.”—American 
Whig Review, Nov., 1847. 


We should not have devoted so much 
time to the explanation of the policy which 
it is intended to carry out in this instance, 
had it not been for the poisonous insinua- 
tions of the English press, and the unwor- 
thy constructions which have been put upon 
the course of the Administration, with refer- 
ence to Japan, by a portion of the opposi- 
tion journals. ‘The reasons, however, for 
the intercourse which we propose to estab- 
lish with Japan, and which we shall estab- 
lish peacefully, if at all, have been made so 
obvious by the late publication of the offi- 
cial letter of the Secretary of State to Com- 
modore Aulick of the expedition, that there 
can be no further excuse for any mis-state- 
ment of this important commercial enter- 
prise. 

From this letter, to which many of our 
readers are not strangers, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts :-— 


Department or Srare, t 


Washington, 10th June, 1851. 

“ Commopore Joun H. Autick: Sir:—The mo- 
ment is near when the last link in the chain of 
oceanic steam navigation is to be formed. From 
China and the East Indies to Egypt, thence through 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ocean to Eng- 
land, thence again to our happy shores, and other 
parts of this great continent; from our own ports 
to the southernmost part of the Isthmus that con- 
nects the two western continents, and from its Pa- 
cific coast, north and southwards, as far as civiliza- 
tion has spread, the steamers of other nations, and 
of our own, carry intelligence, the wealth of the 
world, and thousands of travellers. 

“It is the President’s opinion that steps should 
be taken at once to enable our enterprising mer- 
chants to supply the last link in that great chain 
which unites all nations of the world, by the early 
establishment of a line of steamers from California 
to China. In order to facilitate this enterprise, it 
is desirable that we should obtain from the Em- 
peror of Japan permission to purchase from his 
subjects the necessary supplies of coal, which our 
steamers in their out and inward voyages may re- 
— The well-known jealousy with which the 

apanese Empire has, for the last two centuries, 
rejected all overtures from other nations to open 
its ports to their vessels, embarrasses all new at- 
tempts to change the exclusive policy of that coun- 
try. % * * # * % 

“ By the President's direction, I now transmit to 
you a letter to the Emperor of Japan, (with an 
open copy,) which you are to carry to Jeddo, his 
capital,in your flag ship, accompanied by as many 
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of the vessels of the squadron under your ¢om- 
mand as may conveniently be employed in this ser- 
vice. A Chinese translation of this letter will be 
furnished to you by the United States Legation 
at Canton, and sent to your anchorage at Hong 
Kong or Macao. 

“ At one of the latter places you will probably 
meet with a national vessel, detached by the Com- 
modore of the squadron in the Pacific, (as you will 

erceive by the inclosed copy of a correspondence 
een this and the Navy Department,) to carry 
to you a number of sihpwrecked Japanese mari 
ners, who were, some time ago, picked up at sea 
by the bark Auckland. These men you will take 
with you to Jeddo, and deliver them over to the 
officers of the Emperor, giving them, through your 
interpreter, the assurance that the American gov- 
ernment will never fail to treat with kindness any 
of the natives of Japan whom misfortune may 
bring to our shores; and that it expects similar 
treatment of such of its own citizens who may be 
driven on the coasts of Japan. 

* & * * 7 e * 

“It is considered important that you should 
avail yourself of every occasion to impress on 
those Japanese officers with whom you will be 
brought in contact, that the government of the 
United States does not possess any power over 
the religion of its own citizens, and that there is, 
therefore, no cause to apprehend that it will inter- 
fere with the religion of other countries. 

“The President, although fully aware of the 
great reluctance hitherto show: by the Japanese 
government to enter into treaty stipulations with 
any foreign nation—a feeling which it is sincerely 
wished that you may be able to overcome—has 
thought it proper, in anticipation of this latter fa- 
vorable contingency, to invest you with full power 
to negotiate and sign a treaty of amity and com- 
merce between the United States and the Empire 
of Japan. * . . . 2 . 

« Every treaty has to be submitted to the Senate, 
for ratification, as you are aware. In considera- 
tion of the great distance between the two coun 
tries, and unforeseen difficulties, it would be pru- 
dent, should you succeed in effecting the object 


proposed, to fix the period for the exchange of the | It is as if the last barriers in the way of 


ratifications at three years. 
fully, your obedient servant. 
“ ‘4 7 ” 

Danie Wester. 


I am, Sir, respect- 


The line of policy suggested by this let- 
ter is certainly the only one by which the 
Japanese can be brought into commercial 
and friendly relations with other nations. | 
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We have no wish to force our acquaintance 
upon countries who are not desirous of the 
advantages which would accrue to them 
from such an intimacy ; but, where our own 
interests can be advanced by cultivating the 
reciprocities of commerce, good sense dic- 
tates an adoption of the measures that shall 
most easily and quickly accomplish the 
desired object. What we shall gain by 
treaty with Japan is sufficiently indicated 
in Mr. Webster’s communication. 

We have been led into a vein of re- 
flection far more grave and more important 
than was indulged in at the outset. It is 
oniy a few years since steam navigation 
on the Atlantic was a problem ; since our 
western cultivated territory was bounded 
by the Mississippi; and since that broad 
country on the Pacific coast, which is 
now enriching us with its almost daily ship- 
ments of gold, was an unknown land, peo- 
pled only by savages, and blindly shunned 
by adventurous mariners as a region of pesti- 
lence and dearth. Now, we count the pas- 
sage to Europe or to California only by 
days, and start on either voyage with cer- 
tainty of safe and pleasurable transporta- 
tion. Reaching eastward and westward, we 
contemplate steam voyages in either direc- 
tion beyond both countries. The establish- 
ment of a steam marine on the Californian 
coast, by which the celerity of our commerce 
with China will be vastly increased, and the 
influence of the United States extended 
over the entire East, is vividly suggested 
by this step towards opening an intercourse 
with that long-secluded and inhospitable 
nation of which we have been speaking. 


forming a community of nations were 
being broken down; nor, if we are pleas- 
urably affected by this, is it less a satisfaction 


to feel that when this step of progress is 


consummated, the destiny of the Republic 
of the United States will but have com- 
menced, 





WORDSWORTH. 


We seldom think of the venerable author 
of the “ Excursion” without involuntarily 
associating him with Isaiah. Wordsworth 
embodied, to a great extent, the idea we had 
formed of that most inspired of the He- 
brews. There was a simplicity about the 
old poet which carried the mind naturally 
to the sublime heights of the prophetic cha- 
racter. His very eyes were dim and dreamy, 
as though, gazing inwards, they were ab- 
stracted from the every-day world around 
us. 
The writer of this sketch had the plea- 
sure of bringing Leigh Hunt and Words- 
worth into friendly intercourse, after an 
estrangement of above twenty-eight years; 
and, as the reunion of such eminent spirits 
is interesting, we quote the bard of Rimini’s 
own account of that meeting. 


was likewise felt by him: 


“T did not see this distinguished person again 
till thirty years afterwards, when, I should venture 
to say, his manner was greatly superior to what it 
was in the former instance: indeed, quite natural 
and noble, with a cheerful air of animal, as well as 
spiritual, confidence ; a gallant bearing, curiously 
reminding me of a certain illustrious duke, as I 
have seen him walking, some dozen years ago, b 
a lady’s side, with no unbeco.ning oblivion of his 
time of life. I observed, also, that he no longer 
committed himself by scornful criticisms, or, indeed, 
in any criticisms whatever, at least as far as I 
knew. He had found out that he could at least 
afford to be silent. Indeed, he spoke very little of 
any thing. 

“ Walter Scott said that the eyes of Burns were 
the finest eyes he ever saw. I cannot say the 
same of Mr. Wordsworth, at least in the cense of 
the beautiful or the profound; but certainly I 
never beheld eyes that looked so inspired or su- 
amet They were like fires half burning, 

alf smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of 
regard, and seated at the further end of two 
caverns, One might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to 
have had such eyes.” 


While he stands before us “in our mind’s 
eye,” let us sketch the aged poet, who might 
be really called the Old Man of the Moun- 
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WORDSWORTH: TENNYSON. 


It will be 
observed that the Hebrewish Association 










tain. Tall, bony, and broadly formed, 
these features were made the more promi- 
nent by his careless style of dressing. His 
face was oval, nose slightly aquiline and 
large; his forehead of a modetate height, 
and somewhat narrow; his brow not alto- 
gether bald,a few gray locks still lingering, 


_to keep the fragments of his silvery whiskers 


company. His mouth was large, but his 
lips were generally compressed. As Leigh 
Hunt says, the most peculiar feature were 
his eyes, which were deeply set, dim, dreamy, 
and abstracted. His face was furrowed with 
the hard lines of thought, while his deep 
guttural voice gave a pecnliar emphasis to 
all he said. Indeed, he seemed to be too 
emphatic, as though he tremulously itali- 
cized his most commonplace remarks for 
special attention. In the street he generally 
wore green glasses to protect his eyes, which, 
with the stoop in his shoulders, and the 
ungainliness of his walk, really gave him 
the appearance of a blind man being led 
by a friend. He had a habit of digging his 
hand into his bosom, and excavating his 
shirt till it formed a kind of pyramid of 
linen. His favorite attitude was sitting with 
one leg crossed over the other, his head 
drooping a little, with his hand in his 
breast, as aforesaid. In this position, he 
would converse for the hour together, and 
mix the sublime and ridiculous most won- 
derfully ; one minute descanting on Mil- 
ton and poetry with a freshness and force 
worthy the author of “Laodamia,” and the 
next uttering such astounding opinions 
touching human progress as would posi- 
tively make a child of ten years old smile. 
Ever since a steamer had plied on one of 
his favorite lakes, and a railroad was being 
made through the heart of the Westmore- 
land Eden, he denounced steam with a vigor 


| perfectly amusing. Seldom visiting Lon- 


don, the world had stood still in his esti- 
mation for thirty years: he was eminently 
patriarchal. He undervalued scientific edu- 
cation to an extent really puzzling, valuing 
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aman more who had noted s 

of a peddler or a cuckoo than the inventor | 
of the spinning jennies. He had a born | 
sympathy with the farmer, the shepherd, | 
and the vagrant; a natural repugnance to | 
the dealer and the manufacturer. He be-| 
wailed the degeneracy of rural manners, 
and mourned over the extinction of that | 
respect which, when he was young, a squire- 
dressed person invariably received from the | 
laboring poor. Wordsw orth was eminently | 
feudal in its best sense. Simple, -andid, 
prudent, yet liberal and kind-hearted, he 
had a holy horror of insolence and oppres- | 
sion ; for while he rebuked eve ry disposition 
of the peasant to tread on the courtier’s 
heel, he liked to see the dignity of human 
nature respected. Of the two, however, he | 
leaned to the conventional, having an undue 
veneration for rank. If he had promised | 
to dine with a baronet, and an invitation 
came from an earl, he considered it a part 
of his social duty to forfeit his prior engage- 
ment; and he could never realize the idea 
that the baronet could possibly feel offended. 
In this respect he had a perfect sliding scale. 
We recollect on one occasion, when Mrs. 
Talfourd was respectfully reproaching him 
with not fulfilling his promise of dining 
with them, he said, very petulantly, “Ww hy, 
my good lady, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sent me an invitation, and what 
could Ido?” This, of course, in his eyes, 
settled the question. 

Another remarkable trait in his charac- 
ter was his apparent ignorance of modern 
literature. The poetry of the last thirty 
years was either unknown or disregarded 
by him. No solicitation could induce him 
to read it. Fora personal friend he might, 
possibly, make «sn exception; but it was 
altogether abhorrent to his feeling. He 
only acknowledged as his contemporaries 
Scott, C ‘oleridge, Southey, Rogers, and Lan- , 
dor. He had a very mean opinion of Byron, 
and said that Leigh Hunt wasa mere essay- | 
ist. An enthusiastic friend of the latter | 
once persuaded Wordsworth to listen to his 
tragedy of the “Legend of Florence.” 
Being a very short drama, the old bard | 
managed to keep sufficiently awake to form | 
an opinion, which was given in these words: | 
“Have you done? It is really a very pretty | 
tragedy.” 

Neither was he able to comprehend a 
joke. 
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_ this way? 


you ever had a wife.” 
and laughed himself, the whole company 
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xplained it to him, he would look incredu- 
lous. Taking nothing for granted, but put- 
ting it on a logical rack, every thing with 
him was either r absolutely true or absolutely 


false. He made no allowance for pleasantry, 
badinage, or even playfulness. 


| every thing literally. 
| 


He took 
His own idea of wit 
may be better gathe red from a little anec- 
dote than an elaborate definition. At a 
party, one ev ening, the subject of conversa- 
tion turning up wit, Wordsworth said that 


he did not think he could be called a witty 


poet. “ Indeed,” said he, “I do not think I 
was ever witty but once in the whole course of 
my life.” This naturally roused the curiosity 
of all to hear the special witticism, which, 
after some coy reserve, the old poet told in 
these words: “You must know I was stand- 


ing one afternoon near my gate, at Rydal 


Mount, when a laborer came up, and said, 
‘Pray, sir, have you seen my wife pags 
Whereupon | said, ‘My good 
friend, J did not know till this minute that 
As he paused here, 


laughed too, of course, at his extraordinary 
notion of wit, and this he always received 
as a genuine acknowledgment of the great 
excellence of the joke in question. 

This peculiarity or deficiency in his mind 
sometimes led to embarrassing situations. 
A distinguished artist (Margaret Gillies) 
told us of an amusing instance which hap- 
pened during her sojourn at the poet's 
house. It being her first visit to that part 
of the country, Wordsworth, who had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with almost every tree, 
waterfall, and mountain, took great delight 
in introducing her to these inanimate frills. 
They were consequently out for hours™™id 
hours wandering together; for, notwith- 
standing his age, which was ‘abov e seventy- 
three, he was an admirable pedestrian. 

During an evening party at his own 


house, a niece of Lady Farquhar (whose 


grounds join the poet’s garden) said, in all 
the thoughtless gayety of girlhood, “J saw 
you this morning, Mr. Wordsworth, before 


| any body was up, flirting with my aunt on 


the lawn ; and then how slily you stole away 
through the back entrance.” 

This alluded to a gate made from one 
lawn to the other, to save a long détour, 
The words had scarcely passed the girl’s lips, 
ere she was painfully aware that she had 


Even when some unfortunate wit} committed some tremendous crime. Words- 
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worth looked solemn and distressed at his 
wife. His wife looked muffled horrors at 
her daughter Dora, and then all three had 
a triangular interchange of silent counsel. 
Inspiration and speech came to the poet 
first. Assuming his favorite attitude, he 
turned solemnly to Miss Gillies, and said, as 
though he were grand inquisitor putting 
the question to some important witness, 
“Miss Gillies, you are young and lovely. 
You have been alone with me repeatedly in 
solitary spots, and I now put it to you if I 
have ever acted towards you in a manner 
unbecoming a Christian and a gentleman ?” 
Our friend, thus appealed to, had a hard 
matter to refrain from laughing ; but know- 
ing from experience how awfully literal the 
Wordsworths were, she thought it best to 
answer in accordance with the family spirit. 
Having considerable tact and good temper, 
she managed to patch this dreadful fauz 
pas up; but a damper had been thrown 
upon the evening’s entertainment, and it 
broke up drearily. 

We might recount many other instances 
of the unpoetical thraldom to which con- 
stant association with a few old ladies of 
the Rydal neighborhood had bowed down 
the once vigorous intellect of the great phi- 
losophical poet of England. Yet even in 
these absurdities, he retained a simplicity 
and earnestness of character which almost 
supply the want of that geniality and dig- 
nity with which we generally invest a great 
writer. 

The undue attention which he bestowed 
upon what other men considered trifles, was 
another remarkable feature in his character. 

uld correspond perseveringly with the 

ary of a railway concerning an over- 
charge on a parcel, and walk a dozen miles, 
and hunt over as many houses, to recover 
an old cotton umbrella not worth a shilling. 
The importance of these small matters ne 
been forced upon him by his early poverty 
and retained by the manly independence 
and integrity of his character. 

Exact himself, he required exactness from 
others; and if, when im company with a 
friend, they took a cab together, however 
small the fare was, he would on no account 
suffer his companion to pay more than his 
precise share. When the conveyance stopped, 
he would inquire of the driver how much 
he charged, pay his own half, and leave 
his associate to do the same. 





Not aware of this peculiarity, on one oc- 
casion we got out first, and paid the Jehu 
his whole demand. Wordsworth, not ob- 
serving this, gave also his half te the know- 
ing charioteer, who drove off. When he 
discovered the imposition, the indignant 
poet wanted us to run after the man, and 
recovér the over-charge, which we, of course, 
declined. At dinner, that day, he regaled 
the company with an energetic denuncia- 
tion of the deplorable degeneracy of ecab- 
men and the extravagance of youth; the 
latter being aimed at his companion, who 
would not give chase to a carriage down 
Holborn to Heaven knows where, after 
eightpence. 

Wordsworth was a most domestic man; 
indeed, he was as admirable as a husband, 
father, and brother, as he was great as a 
poet. 

His tender and watchful solicitude over 
his insane sister, who constantly resided 
under his own roof, was a most touching 
sight. It was truly scriptural. He waited 
on her like a child. His patience with her 
caprice was invulnerable. There was a very 
sorrowful interest attached to this Dorothy 
Wordsworth. When young she was very 
handsome and intellectual. She had become 
attached to Coleridge, who fully intended 
to marry her, when his weak, unstable mind 
was persuaded by Southey that his honor 
was pledged to Sara Fricker, whose sister 
Southey had married. The unfortunate 
result of this union is well known ; but it 
did not end with domestic misery to only 
Coleridge and his wife, it preyed upon the 
disappointed one, and, after much illness, 
finally closed in insanity. Several of Miss 
Wordsworth’s poems are included in her 
brother’s volumes, and display great merit. 
The poem called “The Mother’s Return,” 
commencing, 


“A month, sweet little ones, is passed,” 


is by her, with several others, which we 
cannot at this minute remember. In J'ait’s 
Magazine, some twenty years ago, were some 
papers by De Quincey, alluding to this 
lady, but concealing the name. We believe 
she still lives. We ought to name that she 
accompanied Wordsworth to Germany, and 
is specially mentioned by Klopstock, the 
author of the “ Messiah,” in some very com- 
plimentary verses. 

The marriage of his only daughter Dora 
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with Mr. Quillinan was also a trial to the 
old poet, as his son-in-law was a widower 
previously, and a Roman Catholic. He had 
also been a bankrupt. * These three qualifi- 
cations were all equally distasteful to him. 
He knew Quillinan well, and his whole | 
history, and ever felt a great regard for him. 
He was a scholar, a Christi: in, and a gentle- 
man: three offsets against his other mis- 
fortunes of Papist, widower, and bankrupt. 
When young he had been left, with con- 
siderable wealth, under the guardianship of | 
that monomaniac, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Baron Sadelez, at Chandos, who spent his 


ward’s money in law-suits and printing 
presses. Notwithstanding the grievous 


wrong the young soldier had received, he 
ever spoke with great affection of his un- 
fortunate guardian. 

Wordsworth had searcely recovered the 
vexation of his daughter’s marriage, when 
her health began to break so rapidly that 
a trip to a warmer climate was recom- 
mended. 

Quillinan, having a brother who was 
established in the wine trade in Oporto, 
earried his wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, (their courtship being a siege-of- 
Troy affair,) to that port, and then to Lis- 
bon. A temporary improvement in her 
health tempted them to return; but the dis- 
ease was too deeply rooted for eradication, 
and, shortly after the publication of her 
pleasant volume of a “V oyage to Portu- 
gal,” she died. This was a great blow to 
Wordsworth. Indeed, he had a remarkable 
share of domestic sorrow. When young, 
his brother, the captain of the Abergavenny 
East Indiaman, was lost with all hands close 
at home. . He also out-lived all his com- 
panions except Rogers and Landor, with 
the latter of whom, however, he had little 
sympathy. His marriage with his cousin 
Mary Hutchinson was a very happy one, 
although she was too narrow-minded and 
puritanical a woman for a great poet like 
her husband, more especially as his circum- 
stances and taste alike counselled a retired, 
almost a secluded, life. Indeed, he seldom 
saw any society, except the few of his friends 
and admirers who had. occasion to pass 
through the Lake districts. His only re- 
laxation was a month in London, about 
every two years, when his wife accompanied 
him. She was a small woman, with a quiet, 
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Her conversation was cold, but sensible. 
She either echoed or‘originated her hus- 
band’s reverence for social position, and 
never could account for Charles Lamb’s 
peculiar fondness for “all sorts of queer 
characters,” to use her own definition of 
Elia’s friends, including Godwin, Hunt, Hol- 
croft, Hazlitt, Kean, and some other of that 
peculiar class, which Leigh Hunt himself 
calls “ divine blackguards.” 

When Wordsworth came to London, his 
chief delight was to see a ballet at the 
Queen’s Opera, Ife cared little for music 
except that of the thrush, the nightingale, 
and the lark. 

Notwithstanding his inexorable piety, and 
strong love of all outside religious cere- 
monies, he had a great dislike to go toa 
London church. On one occasion, when 
the Rev. Mr. Harness, the minister of 
Bloomsbury church, had persuaded him to 
attend Divine worship in his church, the 
old bard managed, by a piece of great gen- 
eralship, to take the very friend who was 
appointed to lead him ¢aptive to the temple 
into the gardens of Russell square, and there 
outstay the time. In the country, however, 
he was a pretty regular church-goer, not 
unfrequently mixing quotations from him 
self and Milton w ith the Litany. 

In his younger days, Wordsworth had 
been much pinched for money—so much so, 
we have heard him say, that he has made 
his dinner off some nuts and a draught of 
spring water; and it was a custom, when 
any friends visited him and his sister, to 
carry their share of the provender with 
them. He had also been, like Southey 
and Coleridge, a fierce J: rcobin + ; and when 
the French Re volution first broke out, so de- 
lighted was Wordsworth, that he said “he 
went out into the open fields one fine night, 
and shouted to all nature to réjoice in “the 
deliverance of man from the thraldom of 
ages.” The mad excesses of that singular 
people, the French, soon, however, threw 
him into the other scale. It is a curious 
fact, that when Wordsworth was in Paris, 
he lodged in the same house with Brissot, 
and twice met Robespierre at supper beneath 
this roof. He said his personal impression 
was, “that Robespierre was a gentlemanly, 
ob liging person, of great vivacity and mild- 
ness.” This opinion now reads more like 
a joke than a fact, but it was the poet’s un- 
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precise face, disfigured with a slight squint. 





biased impression at the time. 
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Forty years ago, he had been appointed 
by Fox, the great minister of England, Dis- 
tributor of Stamps for Westmoreland ; and, 
on the death of Southey, he accepted, after 
some little hesitation, the office of Laureate- 
ship. This somewhat surprised us, as he 
had rebuked, only a few months before, a 
mutual friend for writing a complimentary 
sonnet to the sovereign lady of England. 
Wordsworth himself said that it was no 
disgrace to be what Chaucer had been, and 
we know he had the idea that at his death 
the office was to be abolished. This was a 
pleasant thought with him, seeing that 
Geoffrey Chaucer was the first Poet Lau- 
reate of England. He had no objection to 
be the Omega of an alphabet which had 
such an Alpha. Fortunately, however, for 
Tennyson’s cigar-smoking, the office still 
remains intact. 

We have merely noted down a few trifling 
traits in the character of this good man and 
great poet. That he has written much which 
is nothing but sensible and high-sounding 
prose is evident; but, as an embodiment of 
the poetical character in its loftiness and 
purity, he stands the great twin brother of 
Milton. 

Poetry was to Wordsworth a solemn call- 
ing. It was at once his vocation and his 
religion, and he served with all the fidelity 
and belief of a xigh priest. Tis altars 
were the bare mountains; his ministers, 
clouds, cataracts, and storms. The sunlight 
was to him a glorious creature. The visible 
face of nature was his book of prayer, and 
not a flower, bird, star, or sound, but had a 
meaning for him. Nature was his moral 
code and his theology. He counselled pa- 
triotism; he put a trumpet in nature’s 
mouth, and here is one of its blasts. What 
sermon ever breathed more defiance to the 
invader than this? 

“This land we from our fathers had in trust, 
’ And to our children will transmit or die : 
This is our maxim, this our piety, 
And God and Nature tell us it is just. 
That which we would perform in arms we must ; 

We read its dictates in the infant’s eye, 

In the wife's smile, and in the silent dust 

Of those who were before us. Sing aloud 

Old songs, the precious music of the heart ; 

Give, flocks ve herds, your voices to the wind, 

While we go forth a self-devoted crowd, 


With weapons grasped in fearless hands, to assert 
Our freedom and to vindicate mankind.” 


He lived to hear his own immortality pro- 
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claimed, and died full of years and honors, 
on St. George’s day, 1850. 





TENNYSON, 


Nearty twenty years ago, two youths 
entered the shop of Effingham Wilson, of 
the Royal Exchange, London, and, blush- 
ing excessively, requested him to pub- 
lish a volume of their poems. After cau- 
tioning the “arcades ambo” as to the mel- 
ancholy fate poems generally met with, 
only escaping the Seylla of a trunkmaker 
to fall into the Charybdis of a butter shop, 
he agreed to put his imprimatur to the 
volume, at their expense. The youths in 
question were Alfred Tennyson and a son 
of the poet Milman, the author of many 
ponderous semi-epics. The first part of the 
volume was to consist of Tennyson’s muse, 
and Milman was to bring up the rear. 
While the printing was progressing, the 
friends of the latter persuaded him to aban- 
don his share of the design, and Alfred Ten- 
nyson consequently entered the world of au- 
thorship alone, and not as part of a pair of 
twins. It was said at the time that the 
old prebend thought so little of the present 
Laureate’s poetical genius, as to dread his 
son sharing the ridicule of appearing in 
his company. If this be true, the author of 
Fazio’s critical powers are on a par with 
his poetical, 

This volume, although displaying much 
of Tennyson’s peculiar genius, was not of a 
sufficient calibre to make a great or a de- 
cided sensation upon the public mind. It 
told, however, upon a few of the nicer critics ; 
among these were Horne, Bell, and Forster. 
Blackwood and the Quarterly Review help- 
ed it amazingly by their fierce attacks, which 
called more attention to Tennyson’s verses 
than the combined efforts of his friends. 
The onslaught of these Tory organs also, 
as a matter of course, engendered a host of 
defenders, who entered the mélée more out 
of hatred to the assailants than admira- 
tion of the assailed. 

Tennyson is not a great poet, except in a 
limited range. His appeal is not to the 
natural heart, but to the peculiarly trained 
mind. He is the poet of education, His 
strength lies in the subtle tenderness and 
apparent simplicity with which he clothes 
objects of little interest to the masses. His 
muse is “ simplex mundities.” He is the 
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Laureate of the aristocracy ; the poet of the | chre. Equally so with Socinianism. 


refined classes, of the mentally sensual. 
His strength lies in his sweetness ; like the 
enigma of Samson, the solution is honey. 
In this peculiar range he is unrivalled. He 
resembles a fine singer whose voice is 
limited, but whose intonation is perfect. 
He is the first of his class, but the class 
itself is not the highest. 

To a certain extent he deserves every 
praise for this attention to the mechanic: ul 
part of his art. Modern poets are too apt 
to trust to inspiration, and this absurd idle- 
ness leads to that slip-shod species of writ- 
ing so much in vogue. Every word should 
undergo the filter of fine taste, and the very 
properest one selected. W ords are a power, 
possessing a certain value, as exact as 
though they were money. Men never think 
of giving five-dollar bills for one-dollar 
bills. Why, then, should authors not show 
a just regard for the value of an adjective ? 
They are the coin of thought ; the circulat- 
ing medium of the mind. 

The great evil of authors is the putting 
down all they have to say on a subject. 
They should only s say the best that ean be 
said. Coleridge was partly right when he 
defined prose to be good words in their pro- 
per place, and poetry the best words in their 
best place. This definition, however, covers 
the mechanical part of thought; the living 
spirit is not there. Writing the name of Cole- 
nidge reminds us of an anecdote which will, 
no doubt, be interesting to the American 
reader. 

Brougham was discussing the subject of 
religion with Coleridge one evening, at 
Highgate, the peer arguing on the side of 
Unitarianism, and the philosopher on that of 
the Trinitarians. Coleridge closed his part 
of the conversation by adopting his favorite 
system of analogy. Taking up a magni- 
ficent specimen ‘of the cow ry shell, which 
was the pride of Mrs. G illman’s heart and 
mantel-piece at the same time, he said: 
“ Look at this shell ; it is an admirable illus- 
tration of the difference between Unitarian- 
ism and Trinitarianism. How e exquisite 
the workmanship; how symmetrical the 
shape ; how glowing and radiant, yet how 
delicately tinted the coloring ; and if you 
hold it to the ear, imagination conjures up 
a voice sounding mysteriously in its recesses ; 
but it is only a shell after all! Where is | 
the living animal? It is now only a sepul- 
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Tlow 
perfect is its morality ; how logical its sys- 
tem! Its intellectual beauty is apparent. 
Even the voice of charity sounds in its 
code ; but it is only a code, an empty sys- 
tem. Where is the living animal? Where 
is Christ? Alas! as the disciples said, 
‘They have taken the Lord away, and we 
know not where they have laid him.’” 

We cannot say whether this was a con- 
vineing argument to the skeptic’s mind. We 
only know the Chancellor was fond of quot- 
ing it as one of the most perfect illustra- 
tions he had ever heard. We must, how- 
ever, return to Tennyson, whose verse has in 
its outer shape much of the “Ancient Mari- 
ner’s” manner, but, as in the cowry shell, 
the living animal is not there. 

Every one of these poems displays a per- 
fect mastery over the lute strings of lan- 
guage, and a sweet and dreamy music, 
languishing almost to faintness, pervades 
every line, more especially of the “ Lotos 
Eaters ;” but they resemble the opium state 
of a gorgeous and subtle mind, rather than 
that fine, healthy, breezy, sinewy, active, 
large-hearted” thoughtfulness, 80 character- 
istic of the Shakspeari: an ‘and Homeric 
muse. 

The most genuine outpourings of Tenny- 
son are his simple songs, his ballads, and 
that unmatched Idyl, “Dora.” Had he 
only written the “Lord of Burleigh,” 
“ Dora,” “Lucey Morland,” “The Lotos 
Eaters,” and “ Locksly TW: Wl,” the world 
would have concluded that the avatar of 
poetry had been prematurely cut off. Each 
of these is a masterpiece in its own line. 
An American critic, of fine taste, ignorant 
of Tennyson’s peculiar habits, in conversa- 
tion the other day with a personal friend, 
hit off his psychologic: il nature to a nicety, 
simply by studying his “ Lotos Eaters” as a 
guide. ‘Abhorrent as smoking is to many, 
and fatal as its results are when intemper- 
ately indulged in, there is no question but 
that certain natures require it. Indeed, to 
deprive them of it would be to take away 
their sustaining power. The present Lau- 
reate of England is one of those; and 
although we have heard him say he meant 
to abandon tobacco when he married, he 
always coupled it with the saying, “ You 


; | may “judge from this of the probability of 


my becoming a Benedict.” If he has thrown 
off the habit, it is a mere change of one 
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excitement for another, and will not, we 
should say, be permanent. Its soothing 
power over Tennyson we had once an oppor- 
tunity of observing. Having lost the chief 
part of his patrimony in a foolish specula- 
tion of imitating old oak carving by burn- 
ing wood into a peculiar shape, we were 
present when he was told of his loss, which 
roused him to the unusual extent of declar- 
ing that he would go to his lawyer and 
lecture him for his doubtful advice. Light- 
ing his cigar, he sat down to smoke, while 
his servant cleaned his boots. When she 
brought them up, he coolly said, “See the 
advantage of smoking. I was going to 
throw away much virtuous and valuable 
indignation upon a rascally lawyer, who is 
paid for looking after my interests, when 
this silent monitor has demonstrated the 
absurdity of my intention. If Lamb had 
not written on the glorious weed, I would 
myself become its Laureate.” 

He is also fond of avowing that he can 
translate the curling poetry of the ascend- 
ing smoke into the common words, which 
men, who are not worshippers of the divine 
aroma, understand. ad 

Much of his verse has been composed 
under the influence of music, his sisters be- 
ing most admirable proficients in that sister 
science, All these tend to demonstrate the 
voluptuous nature of his imagination, and 
to illustrate his vocation. His great defect 
is a want of earnestness. He treats every 
thing not philosophically, but skeptically. 
He feels every thing mildly, dreamily, lan- 
guidly, in a sort of softened intensity ; but 
he believes nothing. The world floats off 
in the distance like a scene of twilight, 
beautifully vague, the colors mixing so 
softly and so insensibly, that Nature seems 
a glorious and conscious rainbow, not of 
hope so much as beauty. Melody and 
beauty are the pillars of fire and smoke 
which lead Tennyson through the pleasant 
wilderness of every-day life to the promised 
land of his poetical immortality. 

Our space forbids us enlarging upon this 
theme. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with a brief recapitulation of his 
literary life. In 1833, he published his 
first volume, already alluded to. Three 
years afterwards, Moxon, of Dover street, 
the “ Poet of the Publishers, and the Pub- 
lisher of the Poets,” issued a second, partly 
made up of the previous one, Six years 
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subsequently he gathered up his “ mentali- 
ties,” as he appropriately terms his poems, 
in two volumes, Then came his epic called 
the “ Princess: a Medley.” This was writ- 
ten, so he told the writer of the present 
notice, as a sort of female companion to 
Shakspeare’s “ Love's Labor Lost.” Carlyle 
said it was founded on an impossible mania, 
the misanthropy of woman. “The first 
time the Scotch philosopher of Aberdeen 
met Tennyson after the publication of this 
Shepic, (not Hepic, as he called it,) he said, 
in his narrowest Scotch, “ Mister Tennyson, 
I have met many women in my time, but I 
never came near a genuine man hater 
among them, however badly they had been 
treated.”/ The poem has, notwithstanding 
its want of human interest, many exquisite 
passages, and displays great finish of style. 

His latest production is “Jn Memoriam,” 
a series of funeral poems. They are written 
to commemorate the death of his friend 
Hallam, who was betrothed to his favorite 
sister. We confess to a great doubt of the 
sincerity of these lachrymal verses. We 
think with Hamlet’s mother—no bad judge 
of the human heart— 


“ Methinks the lady doth protest too much ;” 


and exclaim, with Dryden, that sorrow is too 
sacred a mystery to be profaned by turning 
it into a ballad : 

“Great grief is dumb, 
As tho’ the soul retired to its most secret room,” 


One of the sweetest poems Tennyson 
ever wrote is called “ The Lover’s Tale.” It 
contains nearly two thousand lines. It 
was printed, but suppressed by the advice 
of Forster of the Hxaminer, on account of 
its being a revelation of the poet’s own 
nature too visibly made. It was founded 
on a young poet telling to another the pro- 
cesses of love upon his heart and mind. 
One passage, in particular, where he de- 
seribes the delusions rising around him, 
owing to this negation of his own being, 
was an admirable specimen of what words, 
felicitously arranged, can effect. Tennyson 
defined this poem as representing “ the 
psychological phases through which the 
inflamed soul of a lover passes, ere it sub- 
sides into the divine content of marriage.” 
The suppression of this fine and honest 
poem, at the instance of Forster of the 
Examiner, is a singular proof of Tennyson’s 
want of force and faith m himself. 
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This principally arises from his fastidi- 
ousness, Which is becoming a disease with 
him. With the exception of Campbell, no 
poet ever elaborated so carefully as Tenny- 
son. Both Wilson, who published “ Camp- 
bell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons,” and Moxon, 
our poet’s publisher, abound with instances 
of their undue care. Effingham Wilson 
informed us that Campbell would drive to 
his shop in a whirlwind of horror, to point 
out some comma placed wrong, or a colon 
put for a semi-colon. So with Tennyson ; 
his muse is never sufficiently refined. In 
some of his later editions, he has materially 
injured the force of certain passages by his 
supervision. 

Tennyson was born in Lincolnshire in 
1808, educated at Cambridge, was appointed 
Laureate on Wordsworth’s death, married in 
1849, and has since then lived as almost 
entirely secluded as he did in his bachelor 
days. For the last fifteen years he was in 
London only about a month or two in the 
year; the rest of his time being passed at 
a farm-house near Maidstone, in Kent. His 
habits are temperate in all things, save per- 
sonal indolence and smoking, in both of 
which he indulges to his heart’s content. 
The first thing he does in the morning is to 
light his cigar; the last thing at night is to 
smoke it out. His chief delight 1s to sit 
under a fine old tree, either alone or with a 
friend, smoke and talk discursively at inter- 
vals. He won't argue; he likes to brood 
and ruminate by the hour together. Strange 
to say, he undervalues mountain scenery. 
His pet landscapes are the low, fenny, extra- 
green meadows of Lincolnshire. The Med- 
way is a favorite river, and in a boat, idly 
swaying, he will be content the whole day. 
He generally writes down his verses on a 
little ivory tablet which he always carries 
with him. ThiS he copies on his return, 
and then rubs out. It is curious to see the 
pile of stray verses he has on all subjects, 
though generally on moods of mind. We 
strongly suspect that his insane indulgence 
in smoking has injured his mind, and _pre- 
disposed him to a languor of “ mental acti- 
vity,” which has materially circumscribed 
his range of poetic vision. 

He frequently will begin a conversation, 
and let it drop out of pure indolence. He 
always seems thinking of one thing and 
talking of another. Vivacity is a mood he 
never was in during his life. Nevertheless 
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he is irritable, but not for a sustained flight 
of indignation. He was so stung by Chris- 
topher North’s attack or rather abuse of his 
volume, that he sat down resolved to an- 
swer it by a bitter satire. His rage evapor- 
ated in these lines, which we quote from 
memory : 


ALFRED TENNYSON TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ON A 
RECENT CRITIQUE. 


“ You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 
Fusty Christopher ; 
The blame itself repays, 
Musty Christopher ; 
But I can’t forgive the praise, 
Gusty Christopher.” 


This is but a singular reply, beside the 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” of 
Byron. 

Tennyson’s personal history has little 
interest. His father, a Lincolnshire clergy- 
man, was a man of fine education, and 
with just enough wealth to leave his chil- 
dren to maintain them in the necessaries 
of life. Poetry and music seem to be com- 
mon household gifts with his family; for 
the girls are most exquisite musicians, and 
Alfred’s brother Charles published a volume 
of sonnets of such remarkable beauty, that 
their immediate friends considered him the 
greater poet of the two. That more en- 
larged audience, the public, has, however, 
decided otherwise, and Charles himself is of 
the same opinion, for he never repeated the 
offense, notwithstanding the commendation 
his sonnets received. We ought to men- 
tion that Charles published his volume two 
years before his more celebrated brother. 

As a curiosity, (the volume being scarce,) 
we give his “Sonnet to Evening :” 


“ Seest thou how clear and sharp the shadows are 
Among the cattle on yon ridgy field ? 
So softly glooming amid light so fair, 
Yon mighty trees no blasts may dare to wield. 
The things that own most motion and most sound 
Are tranced and silent in a golden swound. 
Where is the wind? Not in yon glassy sky; 
Not in the trees ; that deep tranquillity 
Has bushed his voice. Methinks eo calm should 
fall 
The eve before the great millennial morn, 
Before the first of those high days is born, 
Whose placid tenor shall be peace to all. 
Sink deeply in my thought, surpassing scene, 
And be thy memory clear, for I would live there- 
in.” 
34 
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MORMONISM IN ILLINOIS. 


No. 


Tue year eighteen hundred and forty- 
four was an eventful one in the history of 
Mormonism. Early in that year, the Pro- 
phet announced himself a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. However 
ridiculous and presuming the impostor may 
have appeared, in the eyes of sensible peo- 
ple, in arrogating to himself a position of 
so much dignity, yet his course was not 
wholly devoid of policy. His assumption 
of a position at once elevated and com- 
manding tended to dazzle and captivate the 
minds of the ignorant and vulgar populace 
who acknowledged his Cleakin. It was 
admirably calculated to give color and con- 
sistency to the lofty pretensions claimed for 
Smith by his emissaries engaged in the 
propagation of Mormonism abroad. In 
every country of Christendom, Smith had 
established his missions ; and the apostles 
of the new faith had even visited the most 
distant portions of Asia. They had propa- 
gated their wild and absurd vagaries in the 
land where the Jewish prophets communi- 
cated their visions of hope to the world, on 
the soil consecrated by the example and 
teachings of the Saviour of mankind. These 
missionaries of fanaticism endeavored to 
inculeate the principles of their faith by 
fanciful and exaggerated descriptions of 
the growth of Mormonism, its political 
importance, and the brilliant destiny which 
awaited it. In confirmation of the ele- 
vated position they claimed for their Pro- 
phet, they called attention to the fact 
that he was, even now, an aspirant to 
the highest office in the gift of the Ameri- 
can people. To create a political party, and 
announce himself as a candidate for the 
Presidency, was a bold stroke of policy on 
the part of the Prophet, which, if not at- 
tended by any immediate or practical re- 
sults, gave importance to his propagandism 
abroad, and secured its success. Smith had 
accomplished much in his short life, in the 
face of the most serious opposition, and his 
head was now well nigh turned with the 
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success of his enterprises. He had been 
trained in a school of severe adversity ; his 
very name had been a by-word of scorn. 
In his eccentric career, he had been com- 
pelled to endure every personal indignity. 
He had been driven from New-York, where 
he first divulged his mysterious communi- 
cations with the world of spirits, by a pro- 
secution for vagrancy. In Ohio, much 
against his will, he was compelled to wear 
a coat of tar and feathers, imposed upon 
him by the ungracious hands of an excited 
mob. In Missouri, he had been immured 
in the walls of a dungeon, where he awaited 
a traitor’s doom, to be pronounced upon 
him by a jury of bitter and vengeful ene- 
mies. In Illinois, he had been reduced to 
the condition of a wandering vagabond, 
subsisting on the benevolence of strangers. 
He suffered these outrages on his person 
and on his liberty with the constancy and 
heroism of a martyr. Unwavering and 
decided amid his most trying reverses, 
he never for a moment entertained the 
thought of the abandonment of his startling 
and revolutionary theories ; but, during the 
infliction of wrong and persecution, he 
hopefully pointed with the finger of pro- 
phecy to a brilliant epoch which would yet 
grace his history, when the last enemy 
should be subdued ; when the empire of the 
world should be given to the saints for an 
inheritance, and the millennium, with all its 
Apocalyptic glories, should be ushered in, 
In contemplation of his almost uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity, and his advancement in pow- 
er, Smith began to fancy that the dreams 
of his ambition might all be realized. He 
was yet young, just approaching the me- 
ridian of life. During fourteen years only 
had he propagated his doctrines; and, amid 
perplexities which no one else would have 
labored to surmount, with indefatigable 
zeal he still persevered, until he now counted 
his proselytes by hundreds of thousands. 
The Moslem prophet, whose brilliant and 
almost superhuman achievements startled 
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the world, and have continued in all subse- 

uent time to excite wonder and admira- 
tion, toiled, and fasted, and prayed for 
twenty years in the solitary desert, before 
his creed was acknowledged, before his star 
of empire sparkled in the orient, or his cres- 
cent banner was given to the winds. 

Smith had accomplished much in his 
short mission besides fasting and prayer. 
He had agitated and excited the public 
mind. He had acquired notoriety ; and he 
lived in 4 country where notoriety was 
more highly appreciated, and more fre- 
quently rewarded, than exalted talent. He 
had seen obscure and unprincipled politi- 
cians thrown to the surface by the waves 
of popular excitement, who were drifted 
into places of power and influence by the 
mere force of the current; and why should 
not the burly fanatic impostor, by the inter- 
position of some fortunate wave, ride safely 
into the goal of his ambition ? 

Ther Pephet, although much interested 
in the success of his political movement, 
was in no way neglectful of the immediate 
interests of his colony. Nauvoo continued 
the most prosperous of western cities. The 
rude cottages which first sheltered its in- 
habitants were gradually disappearing, and 
the march of improvement was manifest in 
the respectable and commodious dwellings 
which succeeded them. An association 
under the direction of the Prophet laid the 
foundation of a first-class hotel, the esti- 
mated cost of which was three hundred 
thousand dollars. A suite of rooms were to 
be reserved for the use of the Prophet, 
which were to be furnished in a style of 
surpassing magnificence, and were to de- 
scend to his lineal representatives for ever. 
The building of the temple was progressing, 
under the direction of a superior architect 
from Liverpool, with a rapidity which prom- 
ised its early completion. The singular de- 
sign of the architecture of this vast build- 
ing already made it an object of interest to 
the curious and observing tourist, who, on 
account of this and many other attractions, 
was always induced to take the city of Jo- 
seph in his route. The city was becoming 
a resort of the fashionable class engaged in 
the laudable enterprise of killing time. 
Parties of pleasure arrived daily by the 
steamboats, and were received by the Pro- 
phet with punctilious courtesy, and enter- 


tained by him with generous hospitality. 
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Social amusements were concerted by the 


saints, and the surrounding gentiles were_\ ~ 


invited to participate with them in the 
pleasures of the social circle, in the fascina- 
tions of the ball-room, and in the more ex- 
citing amusement of the card-table. The 
Prophet was prosperous ; he began to fancy 
he was secure. Fortune of late had smiled 
on his policy. The citizens of the county 
had arrayed themselves against him, and 
by the superiority of his diplomacy he had 
vanquished them. Hinkle had raised the 
standard of insubordination in the encamp- 
ment of the saints, and by the divine power 
of the priesthood he had delivered him over 
to Satan, and his rebellion had been crushed, 
and his spirit withered by the potency of 
the curse. Bennett had lectured on the 
vices and wickedness of the Prophet, until 
he was compelled to desist from the dis- 
gusting recital for want of auditors. 

But the spirit of mistrust and disaffection 
had not perished with the departure of 
Hinkle and Bennett. The former had not 
sufficient capacity to give vigor and efficien- 
cy to an opposition to the unbounded pop- 
ularity of the Prophet, and the latter was 
too notorious for his vices to inspire confi- 
dence in any pretensions he might make to 
reform. The material, however, still slum- 
bered there, which, if once aroused and 
rightly directed, might have well caused 
the Prophet to tremble for the security of 
his power, and the safety of his person, 
despite of the devotion of the masses to his 
will. 

The necessary leadership for a spirited 
and vigorous opposition to the despotism 
of Smith was found in the persons of Wil- 
liam and Wilson Law, two brothers, who, 
notwithstanding their Mormonism, were 
respected by the Anti-Mormons for their 
moral worth and the correctness of their 
general deportment. These brothers had 
become alarmed at the sensuality of the 
Prophet, and the open encouragement which 
he gave to a system of polygamy, which 
threatened to invade the sanctity of the 
marriage contract in every family in Nau- 
voo. Suspicious husbands and fathers found 
it necessary to arm themselves, for the pur- 
pose of guarding their wives and daughters 
from the seductive arts of the Prophet and 
his twelve apostles. Fears of the invasion 
of their own domestic felicity, by a licen- 
tiousness established by revelation, and 
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which appealed to the sanction of religion 
for its observance, impelled the Laws to ex- 
cite and give system and tone to a vigorous 
opposition to Smith, Neither they nor their 

artisans renounced Mormonism in their 
contest with its leader. And it may well 
be observed that, so strange is the infatua- 
tion of this singular people, a complete 
renunciation of their religion has perhaps 
never yet taken place. e have seen the 
devotee of Mormonism, ruined in property, 
blighted in character, haggard with famine, 
with no prospect but starvation before him, 
with his nerves steeled with hopeless de- 
spair; we have heard him denounce Mor- 
monism as the cause of all his distress and 
degradation, with a bitterness and energy 
sufficient to make the blood run cold; yet 
challenge his opinion to the truth of the 
new system, and he would still claim that 
Smith was a prophet, with the seal of di- 
vinity impressed upon his missiou. 

The Laws contended that, although Smith 
had been invested with the prophetic char- 
acter, and for years exercised it to the 
edification of the saints, yet, from the 

ness of his passions, the spiritual ex- 
istences, offended with his depravity, had 
refused any longer to use him as a medium 
of their communications ; that his pretended 
revelation having reference to the doctrine 
of spiritual wives, (for so was his system of 
concubinage denominated,) was the offspring 
of corruption, or an emanation from hell. 
They contended that it was necessary to re- 
move the Prophet from the exalted position 
which he had so shamelessly desecrated, 
lest the light of prophecy should be finally 
extinguished in their midst. There were 
many among the saints who were not 
wholly lost to morality and the decencies 
of life. These the Laws labored to rally 
against Smith; but their effort was only 
partially successful. The administration of 
the Prophet was vigilant, as well as corrupt 
and oppressive. Devoted and yoy or 
spies, in the pay of Smith, dogged the heels 
of every suspected person, whether citizen 
or stranger. To render as vigorous and ef- 
ficient as possible his system of police, the 
city authorities organized the “ Danite 
Band,” so conspicuous in Mormon history 
for reckless villany and lawless desperation. 
Never, perhaps, in the annals of high- 
handed wickedness, not even among the 
mountain passes of southern Europe, was 





ever collected together a body of outlaws 
more determined and unrestrained than 
this same Danite Band. These villains 
were to look after the interests, personal and 
political, of the Prophet, and to act: as a 
guard on the suspected. They were bound 
to their chief by the strongest possible ties. 
The most of them were fugitives from just- 
ice, wi.o, after having forfeited the protection 
of the law, were kindly received into the 
“ Holy City,” where the influence of Smith 
effectually shielded them from the danger 
of pursuit. In addition to the debt of grat- 
itude which they owed the generosity of 
their protector, the Prophet held out the 
still stronger inducement to their loyalty, 
that any moment he chose he could hand 
them over to justice; and as this might be 
considered an insufficient guarantee to 
their fidelity, it is said that the most horri- 
ble oaths were exacted from them, by which 
they bound themselves to observe the com- 
mands of the Prophet, and do his bidding, 
regardless of the consequences resulting 
from their acts. It was not surprising that, 
with such a police as this, bound to the 
Prophet by so many ties and such horrible 
pledges, continually dogging their heels 
and watching their movements, the dis- 
affected, however much they may have 
sympathized with the Laws in their effort 
for reform, fearful of midnight assassination, 
or some terrible injury inflicted by the ma- 
chinations of Smith, should prudently keep 
silence, and by every artifice labor to con- 
ceal their hostility to the Prophet. 

The Laws were bold men; and notwith- 
standing the desertion of the timid and 
prudent from their ranks, they were still 
resolved to overthrow the despotism estab- 
lished by Smith, and, if possible, restore 
purity to the Church. Not content with 
exposing and denouncing the corruptions 
which had crept into the Church through 
the instrumentality of the Prophet, the 
Laws determined to issue a weekly paper 
in the city, which should boldly speak out 
the views of its proprietors, regardless of the 
influences of the corrupt and intriguing pol- 
icy which would be brought to bear against 
tbem. In this enterprise they were aided 
by the means of one Dr. Foster, a broken- 
down speculator, who had united with the 
Mormons for the purpose of fleecing them. 
This man, by means of the Mormon vote, 
had been elected to the office of school com- 
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missioner, in the exercise of which he 4 . 
alted. 






dered or embezzled the funds, and 
without being able to make restitu 
Foster could have forgiven any amount Of 
moral turpitude in Smith, but it was not in 
human nature to forgive the wrongs*he had 
himself perpetrated on the Prophet’s follow- 
ers ; and it was not strange that he should 
unite with the more virtuous Laws to per- 
secute those whom his villany had beg- 
gared. 

This junto of conspirators was enabled to 
procure a printing-press early in the‘sujn- 
mer, and one number of their jourpa} was 
issued and circulated. Smith expected’ to 
be abused, but the boldness of his enemies 
and the graveness of the charges which they 
preferred against him took him by surprise. 
He had never imagined that a set of men 
could be found in the midst of his domin- 
ions—in his own city, at his very door— 
who should possess moral courage sufficient 
to assail him with so much license through 
the public press. To think of tolerating a 
journal which at once threatened and defied 
him was out of the question; but how to 
rid himself of the nuisance was a matter of 
the greatest perplexity. To call out his 
military, destroy the press, and hang every 
person concerned in the publication of the 
paper, would scarcely have been a proceeding 
sufficiently summary to satisfy the ven- 
geance of the incensed Prophet. Had he 
acted from the first impulses of his murder- 
ous inclinations,. the Laws would have 
atoned for their temerity with their lives. 
But Smith was too politic to adopt illegal 
measures, whilst there was any hope that 
the matter could be satisfactorily accom- 
plished under the authority of the law. 
Smith was determined to head the “law- 
and-order party,” and throw upon his ad- 
versaries the odious imputation of mobbers. 
In this dilemma he took counsel of one 
Style, a Mormon lawyer, who advised him 
that the obnoxious paper was, without 
question, a nuisance, and as such should 
without delay be abated; that the Muni- 
cipal Court of the city of Nauvoo had juris- 
diction of all such offenses; that the cha- 
racter of the journal should be immediately 
brought before the court for the grave deli- 
beration of its judges, who had an un- 
doubted right on a proper investigation to 
make an order requiring the city Marshal 





to cause its abatement. 
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Chis el was adopted and acted upon. 
£ polite bas filed charging that a certain 


weekly newspaper, called the Wauvoo Ez- 
positor, had advocated seditious and disor- 
ganizing doctrines, derogatory to the peace 
and good order of society at the city of Nau- 
voo, and praying that an order might be 
made in the premises declaring the same a 
nuisance, and requiring its destruction. The 
judges acted on the petition, and gravely 
declared the press a nuisance, and made the 
necessary order for its abatement. This 
decree was immediately carried into execu- 
tion. The Marshal summoned to his as- 
sistance a cohort of the Legion, numbering 
two hundre@ men, with which he proceeded 
to the offi of the Hzpositor, and carried 
away the press, type, paper, and all the fix- 
tures of the establishment, beyond the cor- 
poration limits, where he completely de- 
stroyed the whole apparatus “according to 
dug fornt of law.” No resistance was 
made by the parties interested to this wan- 
ton destruction of the press, but there was 
a settled determination on the part of the 
Laws to bring Smith and his associates to 
justice. A writ was taken out for him and 
the principal persons concerned with him 
in the late transaction, before a Justice of 
the Peace at Carthage, and a special officer 
appointed for its execution. This officer, 
without any delay, visited Nauvoo for the 
purpose of arresting Smith. With this in- 
tention he called on him, exhibited to him 
his authority, which the Prophet unequivo- 
cally refused to obey, alleging that the 
Laws and their abettors had fomented an 
excitement against him in the country, par- 
ticularly at Carthage, which would be dan- 
gerous for him to encounter; that he had 
no protection but what was guaranteed to 
him by the true hearts and the truer steel 
of the Nauvoo Legion; and until his own 
military refused to give him their support, 
he never would surrender himself to his 
enemies, who had sworn to take vengeance 
upon him whenever he should be placed in 
their power. 

The officer, unsupported by any assist- 
ance, was compelled to return to Carthage 
without any prisoners. A large and ex- 
cited meeting was soon collected at the 
court-house, to which the officer reported 
his failure, and the determination of Smith 
to resist his authority. This report tended 
to inflame the passions of the already ex- 
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cited masses beyond all control. here were 
those who advocated the policy of instantly 
arming the masses, marching to Nauvoo, 
and driving the insubordinate Mormons 
from the State. Others no less determined, 
but more prudent and rational, reecommend- 
ed that the warrant which Smith had re- 
fused to obey should be placed in the 
hands of the sheriff; that he should summon 
to his aid the power of the county ; that, 
at the same time, a delegation should be 
appointed whose duty it should be to visit 
Springfield, and make a full statement of 
the facts to the Governor, and invoke the 
aid of the State in support of thelaw. This 
moderate counsel prevailed. The delega- 
tion to confer with the Governor was ap- 
pointed, and departed for Springfield. 

In the mean time the sheriff issued his 
proclamation to the people of the county, 
and never was a proclamation received with 
more delight or obeyed with more alacrity. 
The farmer abandoned his field, the me- 
chanic his shop, the merchant his counting- 
room,and the professional man his books,and 
all hastened to vindicate the outraged law. 
and restore the reign of order and justice. 
All sorts of arms were called into requisi- 
tion: old fire-locks half eaten with rust, 
fowling-pieces guiltless of the blood of bird 
or beast, pistols and bowie-knives, were all 
pressed into the patriotic service, and bur- 
nished for the day of battle. Squadrons of 
horse and detachments of infantry were 
organized, officered, and equipped with 
wonderful facility in every part of the coun- 
ty, and marched into Carthage, where the 
Sheriff had established his head-quarters. 

Nor was the delegation to the capital 
less successful, and on the receipt of the in- 
telligence of the insubordination of the Mor- 
mons, the Governor immediately departed 
from Carthage. As he proceeded on his 
route, he collected, as occasion offered, a 
volunteer force, which, on his arrival, num- 
bered five or six hundred men. The forces 
now assembled at Carthage under the com- 
mand of the Governor were, in all, about 
one thousand men, which was less than one 
half the numerical strength of the Nauvoo 
Legion, with which they were to contend. 
Notwithstanding Smith was awre of the 
inferiority of the Governor's troops, he ex- 
erted all his vigilance to guard against sur- 
prise. All his forces were marshalled and 
placed under arms. The note of prepara- 





fid@ for the approaching battle was heard 
ig@yery quarter of the city. A night-watch 
lied the streets ; pickets were stationed 
on the outskirts, and bands of horsemen by 
day ané night scoured the adjacent forests 
and prairies. The Prophet, refusing to sur- 
render himself to justice, had placed himself 
under the ban of proscription; he was in 
open war with the executive of the State to 
which he owed allegiance, and with lofty 
resolution he determined to bravely fight it 
through. The position of Nauvoo is natu- 
rally a strong one. The Mississippi river, 
by the curve which it makes at that point, 
protects three fourths of its boundaries from 
invasion. It is accessible to an enemy only 
on the east and north-east by the Carthage 
and La Harpe roads. One of these, the 
Carthage road, was flanked on each side 
with deep ravines sufficient to protect a 
large army from the raking fire of artillery. 
Also skirts of forest, interspersed with dense 
undergrowth, overhung this road, and af- 
forded an impenetrable cover to the saintly 
forces,who, concealed by this covering, could, 
unperceived, pour a destructive fire on the 
approaching enemy. Under such cirecum- 
stances, the Prophet fancied he could hold 
out successfully against any force which 
Governor Ford could bring against him. 

The Governor, on his arrival, immediately 
dispatched a small detachment of troops to 
Nauvoo, sending by them a letter to Smith, 
in which he informed him of the danger 
which he would incur from the excited 
masses in case he continued to vesist, and 
threatening him with the concentrated power 
of the State if he still refused to surrender 
himself. Smith still determined to resist. 
To obey the authority of the State would 
seal his doom. The excited countrymen 
whio had been pouring into Carthage 
were impelled by an uncontrollable desire 
for vengeance, which nothing would sati- 
ate but his blood. On this refusal of the 
Prophet to accompany them, the troops, 
with the exception of one of their number, 
returned to Carthage and reported the fact 
to the Governor, with the representation 
that Yates, the person who remained be- 
hind, was compromising the dearest inter- 
ests of the county to the Mormons. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, a 
troop of horse, under the command of Cap- 
tain Dunn, was dispatched to Nauvoo, with 
a requisition for all the arms furnished by 
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the State to the Nauvoo Legion. This ex- 
pedition had advanced less than half the 
distance, when it was met by Smith and 
his brother Hyrum, and several other dis- 
tinguished Mormons, who were included in 
the writ for riot. Through the representa- 
tions made by Yates to Smith, he had con- 
cluded to surrender himself to justice. His 
fears had been aroused by the bustle of 
preparation which was heard in every part 
of the county, and which was rapidly ex- 
tending throughout the State. He justly 
feared that, although he might readily 
vanquish the force now assembled at Car- 
thage, the authority of the State would 
eventually triumph, and the scenes of vio- 
lence from which they had just escaped in 
Missouri would be reénacted in Illinois, and 
the faithful would be again driven in hope- 
less exile from their homes, 

Under this impression, the Prophet 
and his friends surrendered themselves. 
When they arrived at Carthage, they were 
great objects of curiosity to the Governor’s 
troops, many of whom resided at a distance 
from Nauvoo, and never had caught a 
glimpse of a genuine prophet of the latter 
days. To gratify this natural and laudable 
curiosity, the Governor requested the Sheriff 
to parade the troops and introduce to their 
notice Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum, 
who, by the way, was second in the Church, 
and very frequently assumed the prophetic 
character, to the great edification of the 
saints. This request of the Governor was 
strictly complied with by the Sheriff; the 
troops were placed on parade, and the Pro- 
phet was introduced as General Joseph 
Smith to the army. But as he and his 
suite rode along the extended lines, bowing 
with the most respectful courtesy to the 
“citizen soldiery,” no response of welcome 
or approbation greeted his overtures for 
friendship; no kindly sympathy sparkled in 
the eyes of the sullen Anti-Mormons; no 
shout of applause burst from the embattled 
host! All was cold, grave, silent, and threat- 
ening; and as the proscribed impostor 
passed, every countryman in the ranks, 
nerved with intense hate, convulsively 
grasped his weapon, his respect for the law 
and the fear of its penalties only preventing 
summary vengeance from being taken at 
that moment. The troops muttered their 
disapprobation of the conduct of the Sheriff 
in presenting to them an impostor and vaga- 
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bond under a military title which they had 
been taught to respect. It was impossible 
to conciliate the wrath of the troops against 
their prisoner. They were determined in 
their hatred to the Mormon character; and 
no overtures made by Smith or his friends, 
amongst whom they began to regard the 
Governor, could ever induce them to look 
upon him with any degree of allowance. 
The vindictive troops were dismissed from 
parade, and immediately afterwards, Smith 
and his fellow-prisoners were brought be- 
fore the justice of the peace who had issued 
the warrant, to be examined on a charge 
of riot for the destruction of the printing- 
press. It was claimed by the prosecution 
that they were not ready for trial; that, 
owing to the resistance which the prisoners 
had made, and the probability that they 
would still continue to resist, no effort had 
been made to procure the necessary testi- 
mony in the case. The surrender of 
themselves as prisoners had taken the pro- 
secution by surprise, and found them with- 
out witnesses; it was therefore asked thai 
the case should stand over until the 
27th of June, which was only three days, 
but would be sufficient time for them to 
procure the testimony; and during which 
time it was asked that the prisoners should 
be committed to the common jail at Car- 
thage, to await their examination. The 
course proposed by the prosecution was 
adopted by the justice; the continuance 
was granted, and the prisoners were re- 
manded to jail. But whilst the justice 
was preparing the commitment, they de- 
manded their right to enter bail for their 
appearance at the examination, and thus 
discharge themselves from arrest. This was 
their unquestioned right, and the bail pro- 
posed being unexceptionable, the justice was 
compelled to accede to this request; but, 
before the necessary bonds could be pre- 
pared, and the bail formally accepted and 
approved, another process was issued and 
served upon the Prophet, Hyrum Smith, 
Willard Richards, and John Taylor, charg- 
ing them with treason against the State, in 
resisting the authority of government, in 
levying troops and fortifying the city, with 
the avowed purpose of giving battle to the 
Governor and the State troops. This grave 
charge was, of course, not bailable. The 
prisoners were now compelled either to pro- 
cure their discharge on examination, which 
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was doubtful, or be confined like common 
felons in the county jail. The prosecution 
urged the same reasons in this as in the 
former case for a continuance, which was 
granted ; and the Prophet and his associates 
were fully committed to await their exami- 
nation, which was to take place three days 
afterwards. 

Shortly after the imprisonment of Smith 
and his associates, Captain Dunn, who had 
been dispatched to > psa to demand of 
the Mormon authorities a surrender of the 
State arms, returned, bringing with him 
four pieces of artillery, with a large pres | 
of musketry and other small arms, whic 
had been delivered up to him as the full 
) ear which had been furnished them by 

1e State. Whether the Mormons acted 
honestly in this transaction, we have no 
means of ascertaining. It was charged by 
the Anti-Mormons, at the time, that the 
Mormons concealed the most valuable part 
of the arms; but of this there is no very satis- 
factory proof. The Mormons unquestion- 
ably carried with them, on their migration 
from the State, some fine pieces of artillery 
and large quantities of small arms of every 
variety. It has, however, never been con- 
clusively shown (though repeatedly alleged) 
that any portion of these was the property 
of the State. In anticipation of their emi- 
gration westward, the Mormons, as oppor- 
tunity afforded, negotiated for arms, until 
their legion had become the best armed 
military in America. But whether the 
Mormons acted in good faith or otherwise, 
the Governor was fully satisfied that all 
that could be attained at this time, in dis- 
arming them, had been accomplished by 
Captain Dunn, and no further effort for that 
purpose was made. 

Governor Ford now concluded that the 
ends of justice were fully attained. The 
factious Prophet had surrendered, and was 
in prison; the public arms had been de- 
livered ; the riotous spirit of the Mormons 
had been quelled, and the necessity for “ the 
armed occupation” of Hancock had ceased. 
It was consequently determined to disband 
the military; but every precaution was 
taken to guard against outrage. Separate 

ledges were exacted of every person en- 
rolled in the service, to exert his influence 
to preserve the peace, and make every effort 
to protect the prisoners. A volunteer com- 
pany, the “Carthage Grays,” was retained 
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for the purpose of guarding the jail against 
any attempts which might be made by the 
Mormons to rescue the prisoners, as well as 
to protect them against the assaults of their 
enemies. This company was placed on 
duty, and all the residue of the troops were 
disbanded, and were earnestly advised by 
the Governor to quietly return to their 
homes, and, by an orderly example, assist 
him in the preservation of the peace. This 
advice was only partially acted upon by the 
dissatisfied troops. There were many who, 
even then, regarded it their imperative duty 
to drive the Mormons out of the State. This 
violent procedure they regarded as the only 
possible measure to restore peace and tran- 
quillity to their distracted community. As 
long as the obnoxious sect remained, the 
same jealous antipathies would continue to 
agitate the public mind, and tend to disor- 
ganize society. They believed that the time 
was rapidly approaching when a grand rally 
to rid themselves of the Mormons would 
become an absolute necessity, whether the 
movement should be sanctioned by the 
executive or otherwise ; and they believed 
that this object could now be accomplished 
with less peril than at any subsequent 
period. Dissatisfied as they were, however, 
there was no open mutiny. A large ma- 
jority, immediately after their discharge 
from service, retired to their homes ; others, 
more reckless and excitable, and who cared 
but little for the maintenance of social 
order, remained sauntering through the 
streets or collected in threatening groups, 
where they discussed the policy of the Go- 
vernor, and muttered deep curses against the 
Prophet and his allies. 

It must be observed that the order to 
disband the troops had taken effect before 
all who had been required to rendezvous 
under the command of the Governor had 
reached their destination. Colonel Levi 
Williams, who commanded a regiment of 
the Hancock militia in the south-west of 
the county, had been required to organize 
and equip his command, and march it to 
Point Golden, which is a skirt of timber 
projecting into the prairie five miles below 
Nauvoo, and near the Mississippi river. The 
Colonel, who was an ultra Anti-Mormon, and 
extremely violent in his prejudices, exerted 
all his influence and authority to rally his 
men. In a short time he had them on the 
(march, every heart animated with the hopa 
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of a fight with the Prophet. They had 
marched less than half the distance to their 
point of destination, when a dispatch was 
received from the Governor, countermand- 
ing their order to march to Point Golden, 
and requiring them to instantly disband. 
This course of the Governor both surprised 
and disappointed them. Inflammatory and 
denunciatory speeches were made, arraign- 
ing the character of the Governor, and charg- 
ing him with being confederate with the 
Mormons. 

In the meantime, Governor Ford, gratified 
with the happy termination of his labors, 
thought it prudent and advisable to visit 
Nauvoo, and, by a candid statement of facts, 
and a fair promise of protection to his 
prisoners, win back the Mormons to their 
allegiance to the State. The Mormons re- 
ceived him with the respect due his station. 


Their interest in the fate of their Prophet | 


was so general, so lively and intense, that 
no difficulty was found in collecting the 
whole population in one vast assemblage, 
in the open commons, where the Governor, 
in default of a rostrum, mounted a log cabin, 
from the roof of which he addressed the 
multitude for two hours or more, during 
which time the Mormons listened with the 
most anxious and profound attention. He 
admonished them against suffering any in- 
fluence or policy to divert them from a due 
and implicit obedience to the law; threat- 
ened them with the power of the State if 
any attempts were made at insubordination, 
and guaranteed the public faith for the pro- 
tection of the prisoners at Carthage. The 
Governor was earnest and sincere in the 
whole tenor of his remarks, and was greeted 
with frequent and enthusiastic bursts of ap- 
plause from the assembled multitude, won 
over by his candor and apparent impar- 
tiality. The anxious suspense of the Mor- 
mons was measurably removed by the de- 
finiteness of the Governor’s pledges. Ad- 
dresses were made by the leading men of 
the city, in which assurances were given of 
the loyalty of the Mormons and their dis- 
position to sustain the law. That Gen. 
Smith had only hesitated to surrender him- 
self a prisoner, on account of the excitement 
and unjust prejudice of the public mind 
oecasioned by the misrepresentations and 
falsehoods of the renegade Laws, who were 
plotting for the death of the Lord’s Pro- 
phet and the destruction of the Church. 
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That in future, assured as they now were 
by positive pledges from the executive, the 
officers of the law would have no further 
cause of complaint against them. ‘The 
meeting dispersed in good order, cheering 
the Governor for his liberality, and rejoicing 
in the pledges of his protection. They 
pressed upon him the hospitality of their 
city, which was declined, owing to pressing 
engagements at Carthage. The Governor 
accordingly left Nauvoo about sundown, 
well satisfied that the wrathful storm was 
quelled, angry passions were allayed, and 
peace, with its manifold blessings, was re- 
stored to “ Hancock.” 

But, to return to Carthage, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of the Governor and their 
disaffection to his policy, there was no ac- 
tual outbreak amongst the disbanded 
troops. The angry groups which were 
collected in the streets, indulging in surly 
comment on the Governor’s conduct, were 
gradually talking away their wrath, and 
were silently dropping off to their homes. 
The little village of Carthage, which for a 
week past had been a scene of bustle, ani- 
mation, and excitement rarely witnessed, 
was resuming its usually quiet, dull air. 
The only feature which marked that any 
thing extraordinary was transpiring, was 
the guard on duty around the jail. The 
unsuspecting citizens rejoiced at the quiet 
of their streets, and congratulated them- 
selves on the restoration of order in their 
midst. 

Their joy, however, was of but brief en- 
durance. Near sunset, and at the very 
moment when the Governor was pledging 
the public faith on behalf of the Mormon 
prisoners, an armed mob, numbering about 
one hundred men, was seen advancing 
stealthily, in single. file, from the Nauvoo 
road, in the direction of the jail. On their 
arrival at the place of their destination, se- 
veral shots were fired, and a scuffle ensued 
with the guard. The successful mob forced 
their way to the front door of the jail, burst 
into the lower room, which was instantly 
filled by the excited and determined crowd. 
There was no hesitation; they instantly 
poured in one dark and threatening mass 
up the stairway which led to the room 
where the prisoners were confined. Ar- 
riving at the head of the stairs, a volley 
was fired through the door into the prison- 
ers’ apartment. One of these random shots 
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passed through the panel with sufficient 
force to inflict a wound on Hyrum Smith, 
from which he instantly expired. The door 
was now forced, and the excited mob pre- 
cipitated themselves in the very centre of the 
room, shouting and firing volley after vol- 
ley. The contest was too fierce to continue 
long. The prisoners vainly attempted to 
parry the guns of their assailants. Taylor 
was severely, and at the time it was thought 
mortally, wounded. The Prophet was 
armed with a six-barrelled pistol, with which 
he defended himself with a bravery in- 
spired by desperation. Three times did he 
discharge his weapon, and every shot was 
effectual, wounding one of his assailants 
mortally and two others slightly. Having 
been already severely wounded, and having 
fired all the barrels of his pistol which 
could be discharged, the Prophet turned to 
an open’ window with the intention of pre- 
cipitating himself below. But the terrible 
appearance of the wrathful and determined 

mob without caused him to abandon his 
' purpose. He was now exhausted from the 
loss of blood flowing from numerous 
wounds, yet he labored with the energy of 
despair to recover himself. He clutched 
the window sill to which he was suspended, 
and cast a wild and imploring look at the 
angry faces below. A volley was fired by 
the unrelenting mob, and the Prophet fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

Thus fell a martyr to licentiousness and 
ambition the most corrupt, successful, and 
wicked impostor of modern times. Far 
from being animated by a desire to reform 
and purify the spirit of religion, he took a 
retrograde march from enlightened virtue, 
and introduced into the sanctuary, dedicated 
to the solemnity of Christian worship, vices 
which out-distanced the obscene rites of 
paganism. Mahomet, to whom the Mor- 
mon Prophet has been frequently compared, 
was a reformer. Amid the corruptions of 
paganism, surrounded by the temples of 
polytheism, he declared to his countrymen 
his sublime creed, there is “no God but 
God.” However crude may have been 
his conceptions of the Divine character, 
however much the worship he established 
may have been blended with superstition 
and error, yet the noble principle of the 
unity of Deity—the base of his splendid 
superstructure—was in itself a mighty 





triumph over the corrupt mysteries of 
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pantheism, which it demolished and suc- 
ceeded. In an age when Christianity had 
but little of the purity, and shed but little 
of the radiance which distinguished it when 
it first dawned upon the world; when its 
light struggled feebly with the clouds of 
monkish superstitions and ignorance ; when 
its spirit was crushed by corruptions within 
and corruptions without ; it was not singular 
that the Moslem Prophet failed to discover 
the just attributes of Deity, and entirely 
misconceived his character. But, in an age 
when Christianity shone with full lustre, Joe 
Smith propagated the notion of a material 
God endowed with the same gross and de- 
basing passions as himself; a Deity pleased 
with licentiousness, and delighted with the 
commission of crime. In Mahomet’s time po- 
lygamy was recognized and sanctioned by 
the observance of a long series of ages. 
True, he suffered it to remain, not however 
as a distinguishing feature of his theology. 
Smith, on the contrary, in an age and 
amongst a people where the doctrine and 
practice were alike repudiated, outraged 
virtue and decency by its revival and its 
practice. 

In the mean time, whilst Cartharge was 
thrown into consternation by the murder of 
the Smiths, the Governor was quietly jog- 
ging on his way from Nauvoo to Carthage. 
He had not proceeded far when he was 
met by a messenger, spurring in hot haste, 
who informed him that the jail had been 
invaded by an armed mob; that the guard 
had been overcome, the prison stormed, and 
its inmates murdered. This news effectu- 
ally paralyzed him. The causes of a catas- 
trophe so dire and so unexpected were to 
him entirely unaccountable. For days he 
had labored by the most accomplished di- 
plomacy to restore peace to the turbulent 
factions. He had succeeded. He had 
quelled the waves of agitation and restored 
the oe of law; and, in the moment 
of his triumph, all his plans were defeated, 
and the reign of anarchy introduced. So 
sudden was the intelligence communicated, 
that he had neither the power nor the in- 
clination to analyze the causes which pro- 
duced this strange revulsion in the affairs 
of Hancock. He thought only of his per- 
sonal safety. He directed his course to- 
wards Quincy, turning his back on the storm 
of passion which his wisdom was insufli- 
cient to control. 
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But, to return to the perpetrators of this 
tragedy, it is only necessary to state that so 
soon as the bloody deed was consummated 
they fled in the wildest confusion, impelled 
by vague fear of immediate danger, spread- 
ing in their flight the news of the catas- 
trophe. 

When the citizens of Carthage saw the 
mob investing the jail, it was supposed to 
be a party of Mormons endeavoring to ef- 
fect the rescue of the prisoners. After they 
became aware of the true nature of the riot, 
and Jearned the murder of the Smiths, an im- 
mediate rising of the Mormons was antici- 
pated for the purpose of avenging the death 
of their leader and Prophet. They reason- 
ably expected that their first rush would be 
to Carthage, which would fall a sacrifice to 
their blind and avenging fury. Under this 
fearful impression the village was entirely 
deserted ; men, women and children, panic- 
stricken, all fled in the wildest disorder and 
confusion. Mr. Hamilton, the proprietor of 
the “Carthage Hotel,” with his family, 
were the only persons who had sufficient 
presence of mind to remain. To this hotel 
the remains of the Smiths were removed 
from the place where they had been aban- 
doned by the mob in their blood. As the 
news of the death of the Smiths extended, 
the same panic which was manifested at 
Carthage communicated itself all over the 
county. Every one confidently believed 
that the desolating march of the Nauvoo 
Legion would bring terror and death to 
every home, 

The news of the violent death of their 
Prophet was received by the Mormons with 
mingled emotions of surprise, horror, and 
rage. ‘Their first impulse was to collect 
their forces and revenge themselves by the 
desolation of the county; but their desire 
for vengeance was instantly smothered by 
their cool and politic leaders, who at once 
saw the impropriety of permitting the infu- 
riated multitude to take vengeance in their 
own hands. A delegation composed of the 
least obnoxious of their number was sent to 
receive and bring to Nauvoo the mutilated 
bodies of their Prophet and Patriarch. The 
Legion was paraded, placed under arms, and 
marched on to the prairie to escort the re- 
mains into the city. The bodies of the 
deceased were received with the greatest 
ceremony and solemnity. The whole popu- 
lace was assembled to take their last look 





of affection on those whom, in life, they had 
venerated and loved. Never was mourning 
more general or sincere. With all his vices, 
the impostor had been true to his people. 
In all their reverses, amid all their persecu- 
tions, he never thought of deserting them. 
They had listened to his teachings as the 
voice of God, and now the light which in 
all peril had shone on their pathway was 
for ever extinguished. The funeral of the 
deceased was attended by an immense 
concourse of people. The city authorities, 
the Nauvoo Legion, the Masonic lodges, 
the agitated and sorrowful populace, and 
the curious inquisitive strangers whose 
love of novelty had induced them to visit 
the city, all fell into the procession and fol- 
lowed the remains to their last resting 
place. 

The perpetrators of this murder were 
never clearly identified. The Mormons, at 
the time of its commission, alleged that it 
was accomplished by their old enemies in 
Missouri, who had taken advantage of the 
existing disturbances in Illinois to satiate 
their malice and revenge. A letter was 
written by Elder Richards, who was con- 
fined with the Smiths at the time they were 
murdered, exculpating the people of Car- 
thage from any connection with the riotous 
proceedings, and charging the Missourians 
with the murder. That Elder Richards was 
right in exonerating the citizens of Carthage 
from all participation in the transaction, 
there can be no shadow of doubt; that he 
was mistaken or wilfully lied in seeking to 
attach the guilt of the murder to the Mis- 
sourians, there can be just as little doubt. 
In fact, the notion that the Missourians 
had any thing to do with the matter 
was almost immediately abandoned by 
all the Mormons, who now labored with 
much zeal and plausibility to fasten guilt 
on a part of Col, Williams’s regiment, which 
we have seen was disbanded on its march 
to Point Golden. But their very exertions 
to bring the murderers to justice were so 
mixed up with cunning expedients and 
unequivocal malice, that they manifested a 
disposition rather to secure victims to gra- 
tify their revenge than to procure a correct 
and impartial administration of justice. 
The witness by whom they sought to fasten 
guilt on the expedition under Col. Williams, 
was a fellow by the name of Daniels, with- 
out character or common decency, who had 
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lately by sudden, and as he claimed super- 
natural means, become a zealous convert to 
Mormonism. This Daniels admitted that 
he himself was in the conspiracy, and as- 
sisted in the murder of the Smiths. To 
give color and consistency to his story, he 
published a narrative purporting to be a 
statement of the facts connected with the 
Carthage murder. In this narrative, he in 
substance states that he marched with Col. 
Williams’s regiment from Warsaw to the 
point where the troops were disbanded. 
That on the dismissal of the troops, an in- 
flammatory speech was made by the editor 
of the Signal, an Anti-Mormon journal pub- 
lished at Warsaw, in which he boldly pro- 
posed to march to Carthage, and murder 
the prisoners in jail. This proposition, he 
informs us, was rejected with disgust by a 
large number of the company, who were 
indignant at a proposition to murder men 
in the confinement of a prison, whatever 
guilt they may have incurred. That a por- 
tion of the company, less scrupulous, of which 
number he himself made one, organized 
themselves and marched to a point within 
four miles of Carthage, where they com- 
municated with the prison guard, who en- 
tered heartily into the conspiracy. That 
they then immediately marched to Carthage 
and consummated the murder, without any 
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hindrance from the guard. That the rencon- 
tre of the mob was only a sham to keep up 
appearances, and that the shots which were 
fired by the guard were blank cartridges. 
On the testimony of this witness nine 
persons, all of whom belonged to the regi- 
ment referred to, including Col. Williams, 
were duly indicted for the murder. This 
indictment came on to be heard at a spe- 
cial term of the Hancock Circuit Court, in 
June, 1845, about a year subsequent to the 
commission of the crime. Every effort was 
made to procure an impartial jury. A 
number of days were consumed in chal- 
lenges. A jury was finally procured which 
has never yet been arraigned by public 
opinion, but has uniformly received the 
credit of having discharged their duty fear- 
lessly and impartially. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State prosecuted with a vigor 
and ability rarely equalled. Yet the testi- 
mony of Daniels, who was his principal 
witness, was so inconsistent and contradic- 
tory, that he frankly admitted to the jury 
that the witness was. wholly unworthy of 
credit, and that no attention should be given 
his testimony in the formation of their ver- 
dict. The prisoners were consequently, 
without any hesitation, found “ not guilty” 
by the jury, and were accordingly dis- 
charged. 
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MEPHISTOPHILES 


PROLOGUE, 


Goop people of this happy and thrice 
happy Republic, you who were conceived in 
the self-satisfaction of the most accomplished 
liberty, and brought forth into a world of the 
most brilliant intelligence, and the most in- 
tolerable and incomprehensible virtue; lights 
‘of the century,’ shall I say, or of all time? 
independent sovereigns, Agamemnons, and 
robustious, brazen-throated vendors of your 
own unspeakable virtues and immaculate 
and patient courage; I have a little secret 
in my heart, O my countrymen! a very lit- 
tle and insignficant one, of which I desire 
your acceptance. I wish to whisper it in 
your ears, and let it slide gently along your 
auditory nerves, until it finds a lodgment in 
that ventricle, or if you please, that organ, or 
that spiritual chamber, or (as you are learned 
to a man in this department of mechanics) 
that galvanic division of your brains where 
lies self-love : into which nook my secret hav- 
ing fallen, will beyond a doubt remain; and 
if your cerebrum, or thinking machine, be not 
a composition of flint and gold, a slander I 
repel, it will then find a soil and moisture, 
and mayhap fructify like the good seed of the 
Word. 

In the language of the classics, I conjure 
you, “ most illustrious drinkers” of water, who 

y the copious imbibition of that universal 
solvent, and liquid of life, have achieved 
heaven and an office; and you, “indefati- 
gable topers,” and pious “martyrs of the 
flesh,” —tor in these days there are but two 
kinds, the sot sober and the sot drunk, the 
sot vindictive and virtuous, and the sot pot- 
valiant and sullen—I conjure you to observe 
what I have herein written ; for in my story, 
as in a lock of wool, I have wrapped up my 
little secret, to let the air of fancy waft it to- 
wards you; and if you catch it, and unfold 
it, and rub your eyes, and, after a deep and 
full draught of your favorite liquid, be it 
the cold ooze of mother earth, or the warm 
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and genial spirit of the vine, as you are in 
the mood of sot vindictive and virtuous, 
or sot pot-valiant and sullen, then, having 
laid aside your political spectacles with the 
colored glasses, you will look at it and find it 
physic for pride ; for my secret is medicinal to 
gentlemen of your faith and origin. Imme- 
diately, like a company of young girls, you 
wish to have my little secret in a word. Ah! 
you must read, and find it; the harder the 
filbert, the sweeter the kernel. I shall whis- 
per it only, to your infallible acuteness in my 
veracious narrative of “Mephistophiles the 
Politician,” his arts and ways, which I have 
written for your entertainment in the coming 
hot weather and dulness of trade. I am 
reduced to this, in spite of my teeth and the 
spleen, videlicet, my organ of pride, by your 
horrible laziness and jolly contempt of every 
thing profound or dull: understand, I am 
speaking only to you, the select ones, who 
are neither the “martyrs” nor the “saints,” 
neither pot-valiant nor pot-virtuous, neither 
liquorish nor waterish, neither vinophobic nor 
vino-hydrophobic; into which two parties of 
the sots and the swillers, the hot heads of this 
glorious and enlightened country are divid- 
ed; who-seek truth neither in a bottle nor 
in a well, but on the broad and smiling face 
of the world. As for you, ye captains of 
the watery host, ye Tritons and salt Nep- 
tunes, ye rivers of cool virtue and foun- 
tains of aqueous eloquence, there is that in 
you I dread, as if it were hot ice or burning 
snow; burning frore with all the effects of 
fire, like that antique puritanical zeal. Have 
I not seen Asmodeus and Mephistophiles in 
the garb of saints, leading on your ranks, 
while Bacchus and Silenus cheered the 
others? Did you not elect the hoofed and 
horned Quaterdoller to lead one of your 
brigades, when both hoofs and horns were 
open and palpable? Ah! my sacro-sanctimo- 
nious friends, it was Quaterdoller himself 
who took you by your long and soft ears 
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which resemble those of very young and ten- 
der rabbits, but so many of you ran away 
and slunk into the bushes when you realized 
the hoofs and horns, poor Quaterdoller found 
himself captain of a handful of hot ice, en- 
fants Peau, against the roaring devils of the 
powerful god Bacchus. 

It is said by the voices of this generation, 
“Formerly men were fools, but now they are 
grown wise ;” so it was said also three centu- 
turies ago. “How many and what dispo- 
sitions made them fools?” asked a classic 
author of three centuries ago, struck in his 
day, as we are, with the wonderful purity, 
wisdom, and virtue of his time. “How 
many and what dispositions were wanting to 
make them wise?” Instead of Quaterdoller 
for a lord and master, alas! had they only a 
Chevalier Bayard, or Henry 1V.?- Unhappy! 
“Why were they fools?” Because, having 
no engines, they went a-horseback! Alas! 
poor fools! “ How should they be wise,” these 
benighted unfortunates? In finding no com- 
mercial pretext for a crusade? Alas! poor 
simpletons! “ Pray, how came you to know 
that men were formerly fools?” By compar- 
ing Henry the Eighth, of England, with 
Bomba, King of Naples, or Shakspeare with 
Mr. Plagiary Puff, or Signori Galileo Galilei 
and Copernicus with your favorite tutor on 
the globes; or the valiant Mahomet with Joe 
and his Mormons; or the courtiers of Charles 
the Second with the lobby gentry and default- 
ers of your own legislatures? “How do you 
find that men are now wise?” By the gran- 
deur, urbanity, and dignity of your divine 
press? “ Who madethe men of old time fools, 
and who made you wise?” “ Who do you 
think are the greater number, those that 
Joved mankind foolish, or those that love it in 
these days when it is wise?” Whence comes 
wisdom, from the heart, or from the head, or 
both? And if from both, who finds the 
hearts and heads of these days better than 
those of old? “Why did the old folly end 
now, and no later?” says our classic three 
hundred years ago; and why, if it ended 
then, did it begin again? “ What were we 
the worse for the former folly, and what bet- 
ter for the succeeding wisdom?” Why has 
the ancient folly come to naught, and why 
is it succeeded by the following wisdom? 
Now do I swear to you, though I love 
you, by the valor of my whiskers, and the 
wisdom of my tailor; by the votes of the 
felons, and the shouts of the sots; by the 
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bribes of the lobbiers, and the consciences of 
the pardoning governors; by the purity of 
the traitorous firebrands, and the eloquence 
of the sots sullen and virtuous; by the noses 
of the multitude, and the freedom of the 
press; by the heroes on the thrones, and the 
demagogues in the saddle; by the valor and 
stomach of the men whose wives and daugh- 
ters are at the women’s conventions; by the 
pious enthusiasm and self-devotion of the 
gold crusaders ; by the unity of the Church ; 
by the harmony of creeds; by the profun- 
dity of modern phliosophy; by the numbers 
of the wise; by the honesty of the little tra- 
ders; by the rarity of suits at law, and the 
rapidity of decisions ; by the integrity of the 
clerks of justice, and the infallibility of juries; 
by the death of humbug, and the rise and 
prevalence of holy truth; by the speedy con- 
version of the heathen, and the suppression 
of the slave-trade; by the brilliant scintilla- 
tions of your own genius in arts and letters, 
my proud and happy countrymen; by all 
of these, I swear to you, I have my doubts 
and difficulties, though I say it with modesty, 
that we are no nearer the image of the Most 
High God than our valorous ancestors. 
Beyond a doubt, however, we are all in 
right good earnest to be rid of what little 
remnant of folly remains among us, and every 
reasonable plan for the rejuvenation of the 
time will be greedily hearkened to. I havea 
little pet one of my own, which Ishall make 
bold to lay before you, nothing doubting that, 
if it be logical and rightly mechanical, you 
will immediately call a mass meeting of your 
fellow-citizens, and have it put in execution. 
In this my plan for the sudden and final 
extirpation of folly, which we all know is the 
true fountain and source of all the evils that 
afflict us, I go back to the past, and profit by 
its experience. The past, we know, is totally 
a mistake. We reap from it, however, much 
valuable experience, and maintain our self- 
respect. Ina certain country named France, 
which you will find laid down upon the old 
maps, but which has been abolished within 
my recollection, though I am not yet a cen- 
tury old, there sprang up a sort of men, very 
great philosophers, who undertook the refor- 
mation of the world, and the total extirpation 
of folly. These good people, who were also 
very pious men of God, and dead set on 
executing the will of Providence, looking up 
and down, here and there, above and below, 
about and beside them for the roots, foun- 
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tains, or origins of folly, found it all flowing 
down upon themselves from the people 
above them, perched on the privileged alti- 
tudes of the church, the law, and the aristo- 
cracy. In every thing that bore the mark or 
carried the symbols of power, they discov- 
ered a monstrous and intolerable source of 
folly and corruption. This discovery made, 
they fell to remedy the evil; and after ex- 
pending a good deal “6f vain talk and lamen- 
tation, with many futile attempts at closing 
up and palliating, they began at last in a fit 
of desperation to cut right and left, indiserim- 
inately, and in a short time took off the heads 
and buried the carcasses of all those who had 
so afflicted them. When they had fairly 
extinguished their kings and nobles, they 
fell upon their philosophers and savans, and, 

finding it logical to do so, ended by g guillo- 
tining each other. Like the noble Coeles, they 

plunged into the gulf, and made a brilliant 
end. This grand suicide of all the wisdom 
and nobility of a great nation is an example 
of little profit, unless we, of the wiser, less 
enthusiastic, and more practical generation, 
may see proper to take advantage of its con- 
verse, and, as one wise man is any day valued 
above a thousand fools, put the very reverse 
of their plan in operation, and in revenge, as 
we are the wise, fall to in our turn and de- 
capitate the fools. Instead of that ridiculous 
blunder of the French savans, the cutting 
off and utter extinction of the wise in behalf 
of the fools, let us immediately establish the 
contrary, and commence marking, denounc- 
ing, and hanging out of the way, every sot, 

fool and ruffian on the face of the continent. 

Would not that be in the order of nature, 
my philosophical and logical friends? I beg 
you will think well of it. It has been fairly 
proved to you, in your books of political 
economy, that population, when it 1s poor, 
mischievous, and miserable, is a curse; and 
if so, as the ministers of wisdom, you are 
bound to diminish it. Have you not before 
your eyes the example of a country that has 
pursued the reverse course, and by cutting off 
the heads of all her wise and good men, or 
banishing them to pestilential climes, con- 
verted herself into a mass of mere population, 

instead of a great nation? O my country, 
be warned in time! Do not allow yourselves 
to be called “a population ;” there is very 
little credit in it. Neither you nor I wish to 
be regarded as population. We ‘lo not care 
a button for population. We never shed a 
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tear for population. Population is no more 
to us than a buffalo, or Cincinnati hogs. 
Think then of what I submit to you. You 
wish to become a wise, and an incredibly 
wise people. You and I, and some two or 
three millions more, are the wise; and to be 
the most wonderfully wise, the most in- 
credibly sensible nation that ever frowned 
at the sun, we have only to exterminate the 
fools. Let us without delay agitate this great 
enterprise. It issure, it is simple; it is grand 
in conception, and will be heroic in execution. 
It is a divine work. Do not the laws of crea- 
tion make the folly of man his destruction, 
and have not our divines assured us that to 
merit the favor of Heaven, we must execute 
its wrath? Is not a fool the subsistence of 
a knave, and if all the fools were taken away, 
whereby could knavery thrive? Think of 
it, I say, whether you drink water, or drink 
wine. It is no party matter, but a question 
of necessity and mercy, and by all means I 
would have you begin with the fools who 
differ with you in regard to the policy of this 
and the policy of that; and I do not much 
care how you commence your system of ex- 
termination, you can be as indirect as you 
please, and begin at any point, so you will 
persevere manfully to the end. 





Wuen I was a blackguard at the law 
schoo], it was my privilege to turn over the 
leaves of treatises in the office of one Me- 
phistophiles, an orator of great reputation, 
whose declamations made a mob prick up 
their ears more quickly than apes do at the 
sound of a fiddle. An uglier wretch I did 
never set eyes upon; but many women ad- 
mired some of his features, for I know not 
what reason. His head was full of plots, and 
they ripened all the year, like oranges ; some 
in bud, some in flower, others coming to the 
fruit, but always lusty and bearing. In him I 
saw the vices of humanity epitomized, and his 
life and deeds were to me a perpetual miracle. 
After him followed a train of human ver- 
min of all colors and sizes, treasury rats, 
spies, panders, and disreputable agents; all 
eager, longing, and with open jaws ; watching 
for the morsels of piunder which he threw 
to them from time to time. He beckoned 
them to him and away, like dogs, and dogs 
they were. 

He and his fellows lived upon the hopes 
of men; reaping from these a species of plun- 
der not noticed in law or equity, and which 

















































they called “contingency.” The scouts of 
Mephistophiles hunted up new projects and 
taking inventions, and brought them to his 
door. His vandogs and bullies managed 
the mob, and had him always elected to 
offices of power. Now he was a judge, now 
a councillor, now an intermediary contractor 
of public roads, bridges, arsenals, vessels of 
war; a manager of suits at law; a lobby 
legislator; a lecturer, and above all, a nego- 
tiator of loans, and patron of new inventions. 
Every where mole-hills became mountains 
where he went; fortunes sprang up at his 
touch, and vanished in a day; he gathered 
the fruit while it was growing, and daily 
equeezed the leeches whom he kept about 
him. In him were united the waste of a 
prodigal with the avarice and cunning of a 
Jew; the sottishness and sensuality of a 
debauchee with the activity and coolness of 
an old gambler, for such was Mephisto- 
philes. 

Of his origin I can give this account: 
The spirit Mephistophiles, wandering up and 
down to find a proper body for itself, in 
which to carry out a new kind of wicked- 
ness suited to the age, found the carcass of 
a dead drunkard lying along in a sewer, and 
immediately took possession of, and reiini- 
mated, the bloated corpse. 

He did all he could to furbish up his new 
tenement, but could never make it look well. 
He dressed it, adorned it with gold chains, 
brooches, rings, fine linen, silk, and broad- 
cloth, but it still wore a shabby, slouchy, 
gallows look. The complexion red, bloated, 
freckled, pitted, and stained with the purple 
tinge of venous engorgement; the limbs 
strong enough, but ungainly, and vile in 
motion. The appetites gave him infinite 
trouble, and kept poor Mephistophiles up to 
his eyes in debt, running all kinds of de- 
bauchery, and half his precious time wasted 
in satisfying the lusts and insatiable hunger 
of his adopted carcass. Still he would not 
quit the poor earthy monster, for it was full 
of talent, with a pair of strong lungs, a capi- 
tal organ of talk, a good ear, and a taste for 
poetry. 

Never was a poor devil more lucky in the 
choice of a carcass. Its horrible ugliness 
removed the suspicions of disaffected hus- 
bands; iis eloquence charmed the unin- 
structed ears of the people; its stolid face 
betrayed not the most violent internal emo- 
tions. With an eye like a chameleon’s that 
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looked all ways, it could see two thirds of 
the horizon, and watch a dozen rogues at 
once. 

It had been the property of a jockey, who 
had previously been a pedagogue, and Me- 
phistophiles found much trouble in break- 
ing the creature of its old habits of horse 
fancying. He found its brain full of oaths, 
bargains, and the small cheateries of minor 
corruption, which he had much ado to find 
a use for. Being, however, a very devil, he 
neglected nothing, and finally brought the 
small vices to serve as whippers-in and 
decoys for the large ones. 

Since his great affair with Faustus had 
trned out so badly, Mephistophiles found 
himself sick of philosophy ; and being quite 
disgusted with the rabble of small sins and 
peccadilloes, invented a new art of wicked- 
ness, which he now put in practice, and 
found the world much riper for it than he 
had anticipated. In this new career of poli- 
tician, he had, indeed, been forestalled by 
many; but he put a new face upon it, and 
introduced a variety of phases, equally origi- 
nal and effective. He let himself out as 
under-jobber to a number of great men, and, 
by involving them in difficulties to which he 
alone had the key, drew large shares of 
spoil. 

He kept open table in the city for all 
comers, and, cultivating a liberal manner, 
laid himself out for the borrowers, who were 
thus caught in a trap of their own setting ; 
for, instead of money, he required service in 
return. 

He frequented gambling hells, and drew 
to them troops of jobbers, contractors, and 
political agents. To these he would furnish 
money at a last extremity; and because he 
played higher than the rest and always lost, 
they took him for the most liberal and care- 
less fellow in the world; a good soul, who 
would soon run his race. But of all these 
he took a memorandum, and laid them by 
to serve him upon occasion. 

If any man saw him receive a large sum, 
he would give it away by tens and hundreds 
to poor fellows, of whom a crowd continually 
waited in his ante-room, and immediately 
borrow double the amount, which no one 
who saw what he had done could refuse to 
him. 

Men of wealth he treated with considera- 
tion, and by raising in them a high opivion 
of their own prudence, plunged them into 
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enormous enterprises, in which he invariably 
held a share for his assiduity. These he 
sold to others, and drew in great sums. 

His spies and beagles, travelling in all di- 
rections, kept him informed of private and 
public enterprises of magnitude that were on 
foot. Before these he raised innumerable 
obstacles, vilifying those who proposed them, 
circulating his superior knowledge of their 
character and affairs, and finally, by the im- 
pression he created of his incredible talent, 
foresight, and influence, forced the manage- 
ment of all to be intrusted to himself, If 
any doubt of him arose, he would manifest 
an indignant generosity and resign ; where- 
upon all would be given back to him, with 
more power than before. 

Ile always swore that if all failed he 
would himself indemnify the losers ; and for 
appearance sake he would seem to do this, 
and immediately, on the strength of it, bor- 
row ten times what he restored. He had 
always by him two or three rogues in the 
grain, experienced bankrupts and _pettifog- 
gers, to manage all the tricks and intricacies 
of the law; but these he kept dry and hun- 
gry, and borrowed of them their earnings 
in his service, which they dared not refuse, 
for he had a great deal of virtuous indigna- 
tion that is terrible to think of. 

For all enterprises he named the contract- 
ors, and secretly arranged with them for 
half the profits. But first he would have it 
advertised, as they do at Washington, to 
the lowest bidder ; with a reservation, that 
power should be given to consider the 
merits of the bidder, whether he were able 
to fulfil his engagements and give the bonds ; 
but this always failing through his secret 
contrivances, he gave the contract where he 
pleased, and divided the spoil. 

Mephistophiles set no value upon money, 
except as it was the readiest means in those 
days for accomplishing his ends; and these 
were, to pollute and defile the souls of men, 
and draw them on to dishonesty. For the 
rest, he let it take care of itself. 

With one hand he drew in millions, and 
with the other gave them away ; so that no 
man living was more beloved and sought 
after by the people; but it was the gold of 
Mephistophiles, and no good ever came by 
it. 

In every great city he built a palace of 
pleasure, with a domain and country seat in 
its vicinity. These were the enticements 
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of his followers ,where he would feast, ca- 
ress, and terrify by turns, those whom it 
was a point to subdue. But if, by chance, 
any person of virtue was present, he would 
assume an air of courtesy, and manifest a 
full appreciation of their worth. 

In the brain of the body he had taken for 
his service, Mephistophiles found a few fag- 
ends of Greek and Latin and Scripture quo- 
tations, (for the poor thing had once been a 
pedagogue ;) and these gave him the hint 
of setting up for a scholar. He would burst 
out upon a modest company with a philo- 
logical correction, or a new rendering of a 
Latin phrase, to the wonder of all ; and thus 
he added a new style of respect with little 
cost. 

Wherever persons of note came together, 
Mephistophiles was among them ; for it was 
his trade to make fools equally of great and 
little men; and few saw his drift, for he 
was a cheerful, j vial fellow, and had his 
bawdy jokes and good things, carried plenty 
of fun and flattery about with him, and had 
ready for each an insinuation which worked 
upon avarice, and made all who knew him 
desire more of such a golden promise. You 
hear it commonly said, that boasting is the 
mark of a fool ; but Mephistophiles boasted 
upon principle, and made fvolish fellows 
follow him like dogs, by the pictures he 
drew of his own achievements, and of his 
boundless generosity and power. Herein 
was he no fool, fur he boasted only when to 
boast was politic, 

To have heard him and his crew (they 
took him for the god of gold) hatching 
their plots, all on the windy side of the 
law, you would have fancied yourself fallen 
among the privy council of Mammon. 

Passing one day with a number of his 
under-devils and beagles, on the shady side 
of a wall, it was a Sund: ay in July, hot as 
Erebus, not a breath stirring :—Mephisto- 
philes complaining of his carcass, which was 
too small and hot for lim in all weathers : 


Asmodeus paring his nails, and whistling 
an opera tune: 


Robin Goodfellow eating peaches, and 
throwing the pits at the pigeons : 


Puck sitting on the wall, very sullen, 
and drumming with his heels : 


All the little underling devils and bea- 
gles, gaping and fly-catchiog :-— 
35 
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Mephistophiles, stopping in the middle of 
his walk, struck with his left hand his project- 
ing brow. “ My children,” said he, staring 
intently at one and another, “I have an 
idea.” We were all up in a moment, and 
listened as if it were the music of the 
spheres. Mephistophiles raised his cane, 
which it was a custom of his to slip up and 
down through his fingers, poising and 
whirling it, while he modulated and empha- 
sized, and with the feruled end adminis- 
tered Asmodeus a poke immediately between 
the fifth and sixth ribs. The poor devil 
could not forbear shrinking a little, though 
he used his utmost resolution to appear in- 
sensible. ; 

“ Asmodeus,” said he, “you, who are a 
devil of talent, will correct me, while I re- 
view our little enterprises. We have this 
year drawn together two millions five hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand, seven hundred 
and ninety-four dollars, eight cents, two and 
a half mills.” 

“ You are a perfect Colbert, a Walker, a 
La Place,” replied Asmodeus with a grin, 
fretting secretly with pain, after the devilish 
poke he had taken in his side. 

“ And by the skilful sprinkling and pour- 
ing away of the same,” continued Mephis- 
tophiles, “as a cunning housekeeper scatters 
the juice of cicuta and subtle powders of 
quicksilver, to suffocate and poison pernicious 
vermin, we have ensnared and choked there- 
with the souls of seventy and seven persons. 
A number I like; for though small, it is 
scriptural.” 

Robin Goodfellow jumped off the wall, 
half choked with a pit that went the wrong 
way, when he heard Mephistophiles utter 
the sacred number; so wild a little devil 
was he with the fun of any thing that struck 
him. “Throw me,” said he, “from the 
highest pinnacle of the White House into 
the lowest pit of the kitchen of the universe, 
if this time the good Mephistophiles be not 
mistaken. The number of souls baited and 
fairly strangled and sent below is eighty-five, 
the number of persons seventy and seven.” 

“ How is that?” growled Mephistophiles, 
with a side look at the others, as if to say, 
Hear him. 

“We must not forget,” said Puck, with 
one of his mischievous winks, “that Robin 
is a great psychologist, and has experimented 
time out of mind on the imaginations of 
country bumpkins and milk- maids.” 





“Until I took him into my service,” said 
Mephistophiles ; “since when he has occu- 
pied himself among stock speculators and 
buyers of land. Go on.” 

Asmodeus, burning with vexation for the 
poke in his side, had taken a bit of hard 
thorn-wood out of his pocket, and very 
quickly cut it into the shape of a ealtrop, 
which he threw downin the path. Mephis- 
tophiles, returning as usual on his own foot- 
tracks, thrust the little wooden torment 
through the sole of his slipper, and began 
at that instant to curse and damn himself 
so horribly, you would have thought it’ was 
the evening of fast day in the household of 
some worldly formalist, who had lost his 
temper with his dinner, and swore before 
supper, in order to get the wind out of his 
stomach. 

It was a trait of Mephistophiles that he 
never laughed, and disliked it in others, as 
an ungentlemanly excess. This rally of his 
underling pleased him so much, however, he 
sent immediately for brandy, and began to 
drink like a sponge. When the fume of the 
liquor had ascended to his brain, he grew 
jovial and familiar, which put us all in terror 
for our ribs ; for at such times the cane was 
in eloqnent agitation, to say nothing of 
knocks, jerks, and rousing slaps upon the 
back, enough to bang the breath out of an 
Irish porter, which came to us as tokens of 
good favor, accompanied with rolling looks: 
from the chameleon eyes, that made one’s 
blood curdle; but all in good part and the 
best temper in the world. Asmodeus, who 
was a tender chicken, a kind of feeling 
devil since the fall of man,—on which inter- 
esting occasion, overcome by curiosity, he 
had ventured too near, and, reckoning with- 
out his host, which was a trick of all the 
imps in that epoch, else had they not made 
the nine days’ somerset, got himself shut 
in, and jammed like a toad in the gate of 
Eden,—Asmodeus, I say, hopping always - 
upon crutches, took Mephistophiles to task 
for slapping his hunch, which, he said, pained 
him like a forger’s conscience whenever it 
was touched. 

Mephistophiles, who was that day in an 
excellent humor, for that he had succeeded 
in persuading a very honorable merchant to 
engage in a swindling speculation, listened 
quietly ; and in reply declared the habit 
was in his carcass, and that for his life he 
had never been able to eradicate it. The 
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poor pedagogue he now inhabited had been | 
used to frequent country taverns, and be at | 
hail-fellow well met with the oafs and | 
drunkards of the village. 

Mephistophiles then called upon Puck to | 
enumerate the exploits of the year; for, said | 
he, it is best that we review our failures and 
SUCCESSES, and so open upon a new enter- | 
prise with all the virtue of experience. Puck, 
a thin devil with a large head and wide 

ears, a sort of hobby-de-hoy, very prettily 
dressed, and of agreeable manners, but al- 

ways discontented and scandalous, began by 
mentioning a plan of his for w ashing the 
mud of sewers, to find therein gold and sil- 
ver. And of this they had made a com- 
pany, and by shares had drawn to them- 
selves and appropriated the fortunes of 
great number of widows and orphans, and 
devoted one half to the founding a hospital 
for diseased rakes and drunkards; and the 
other to keeping twenty or thirty poor 
wretches idle, in expectation of something, 
they knew not what, had they died for it, 
until they and their families were utterly 
demoralized and starved. Of thcse, ten com- 
mitted suicide, six became forgers and bur- 
glars, ard the remainder fell into low offices | 
on starving salaries, ready for any villanous 
job that might be offered to them. 

Asmodeus then reminded them of his, 
which was the second in order; a project 
for a brokerage of maids, widows and con- 
cubines, by which they had succeeded in 
putting off a great number of she demons 
upon very honest men, to serve as decoys 
and instigators, with great utility and profit, 
even to this day. 

Robin Goodfellow, the jolliest and best- 
natured devil in the world, told how he had 
drawn four great merchants into a net of 
speculation, and made scoundrels of them 
all in spite of their teeth. All the devilkins 
took each his turn; which was a mighty en- 
tertainment to us, aud passed off the hot 
weather like the stories of Boceaccio. 

“Children,” said Mephistophiles, “ I-shall 
by-and-by propound you my idea, which 
has so long revolved in this brain of mine,” 
said he, striking his enormous eyebrows 
with his hand ; “ it will no longer be contain- 
ed, but must enter the outer air. But 
first,” said he, willing to enhance his own 
by comparison with theirs, “let us hear 
what new thing you have, each of you, to 














offer.” Then we saw it was a kind of trial 
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to prove us all, and none were ready to 
speak, 

At length, a wretched, squat figure, like 
| an apothecary’s chemist, stepped forward, 
and with a serious phiz and a husky voice 
offered a new discovery of the philosopher’s 


| stone, found out by clairvoyance, by which 


he proposed to delude and bankrupt a goodly 
number of moneyed idlers. The project was 
approved, and each one had his share set 
by for him of the profits. 

Next to him followed one who had been 
formerly a very popular preacher, unchureh- 
ed for defamation and debauchery ; and he, 
with a sweet.and mellow voice, solicited our 
aid in the building of a church for himself, 
in which he was to preach a new religion, 
promising large perquisites from the ardor 
of female devotees. ‘This fellow took mightily 
with his project ; and being a person of a 
soft address, with a good voice and Cyprian 
eyes, we doubted nothing of his promised 
successes, 

Robin Goodfellow then made us all merry 
with a new kind of insurance for unmarried 
women, who were to have each a dower 
given them by the company on the day they 
married, on the payment of a certain annual 
tax to the company. This same company 
would also open books of inspection, in 
which all the qualifications of the ‘nsured 
were to be registered; the most beautiful 
to pay the highest tax, and their own valu- 
ation of themselves in regard to beauty 
taken for the rate of tax. Mephistophiles, 
however, treated this project seriously and not 
only demanded a share, but would be made 
President of the Board of Inspection; thewhole 
to be managed secretly and with decorum. 

Puck, always fund of mischief, absolutely 


| alarmed us with a proposition for a grand 


incendiary association, for setting fire to all 
uninsured domiciles ; promising for this bril- 
liant operation to draw large sums from 
speculators and stockholders of ‘insurance, 
who, he swore, would thereby make great 
sums by the sudden rise of their premiums, 
and become as wicked as so many fire fiends. 
This project was laid by for consideration 
and experiment. 

Many others were offered, but the one 
that most of all pleased and excited us was 
the project of Asmodeus for a grand period- 
ical of smut and blackguardie, which he did 
not fail to prove would make the fortunes 
of all concerned in it, 
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Asmodeus entered first upon a very grand 
discourse, in which he set forth the excellent 
virtue of courage. He showed, first, how 
there were occasions when courage was quite 
as serviceable a merit as that shrewdness and 
cunning in which we took so great a pride; 
how Alexander the Great was a brave man, 
and very frequently displayed much resolu- 
tion. Then he told us of occasions when it 
was necessary to be bold, in order to cheat; 
and finally, by the method of Socrates, con- 
vinced us all that the greatest rascal in the 
universe is by far the bravest, since he incurs 
the most imminent and pressing danger. 
Having thus insinuated into us the very soul 
of heroism, he broached his project, which, 
he said, required as great a sacrifice as though 
one should expose himself naked in some 
indecent posture on a pedestal in the square 
of a great city: but as the sacrifice, so the 
profit; that, of all the works of human 
genius, smut, obscenity, and blackguardism 
were most prized and universally sought 
after by the multitude. “ Man,” quoth As- 
modeus, “is by nature a smutty, obscene, in- 
decent animal ; for to him only, of all living 
beings, is given the sense of shame or of 
modesty—a weakness which great men and 
heroes set themselves diligently to overcome. 
Witness,” he continued, “the tremendous 
obscenities of Tiberius, of Cataline, of Catha- 
rine of Russia, of Wilkes, of Mirabeau, to 
say nothing of the racy and pointed conver- 
sation of great politicians in our own land, 
and thie places where they are discovered by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, when called upon to 
exercise their legislative in lieu of their sen- 
sual talents. Are not the sensual appetites 
those by which we operate in all our experi- 
ments on human nature? And shall we 
wilfully exclude ourselves from the widest 
field of all, that of literature, when it requires 
only the by us too long neglected and des- 
pised virtue of courage to do this?” 

Eloquence being prodigiously unfashion- 
able in the private life of Mephistophiles, 
except as used by himself, Asmodeus felt 
that he had ventured too far. So he adopted 
a quaint comical look, puckered up his mouth, 
and ducked his head to the master, as if 
to say, “I'll not venture further on your 
ground ;” and it was well he did so, for Puck 
had just swept up a great handful of flies, 
wasps, and skippers, to let off under his 
nose, had he been a whit more wordy; 
while two little devilkins were each busy fill- 
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ing up the heels of his slippers behind with 
pebbles. “We anpoint Asmodeus,” said 
Mephistophiles, wiiiia wink at the others, “ to 
conduct this enterprise. The journal in his 
hands will become a constant record of lies, 
blasphemy, scandal, impudence, obscenity, 
and demagogism; and we feel a confidence 
he will conduct it with equal credit to himself 
and the region from which he ascends. This 
journal,” continued Mephistophiles, “ can- 
not fail of an enormous circulation, espe- 
cially if it be written in that crimson black- 
guard style, of which our talented friend 
Asmodeus is so great a master. We have 
heard it said by those of old time, ‘ Brevity 
is the soul of wit; but I say unto you, 
‘Blackguardie is the soul of tediousness, 
whereby the drowsy carcass of a long and 
pointless paragraph is made lively and read- 
able.’ ” 

Mephistophites was here seized with one 
of those fits of literary vanity into which his 
restive carcass often led him, and, to the 
dismay of all of us, who had been repeatedly 
bored in that way before, delivered from a 
pamphlet, which he always carried about 
with him, a thundering Fourth-of-July ora- 
tion, which made us all so dry we had like 
to have choked with thirst and vexation. 

I know not how long our misery would 
have continued, had not Asmodeus, by good 
luck, cast his eyes upward to the roof of the 
arbor under which we shaded ourselves from 
the sun, and discovered there a huge hor- 
nets’ nest, into which, without delay, reach- 
ing up, he thrust one of his crutches, and 
rousing the testy paper-makers, brought 
them all about our ears. Mephistophiles 
put up his pamphlet in great wrath, and 
letting fly a volley of oaths wicked enough 
to have astonished a Jesuit, moved off into 
the house beckoning all to follow him. When 
we were seated, and a quantity of cool drink 
distnbuted to clear the dust out of our jaws, 
Asmodeus resumed as follows : 

“T decline,” said he, “the editorship of 
our journal, for — incident to my 
hunch, which is in fo sense qualified to re- 
ceive the numerous thumps, kicks, thwacks, 
switchings, swingings, and other diverting 
accidents, which will without fail be visited 
upon it, were I openly and without disguise 
to undertake the dangerous but profitable 
function of quill-driving ruffian, or black- 
guard editor. I have always held before 


myself the classical example of Thersites, 
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who, though in all other respects he resem- 
bled the ruffian ink-spatterers of our day, and 
was, if the truth were known, and all poetical 
disguises stripped away, the true hero of the 
Grecian army, yet suffered the fire of genius 
to impel him too far, and, with an impru- 
dence which disgusts me when I regard him 
as one of us, openly and in the light of day 

maligned Ulysses, and for his reward and 
praise received a horrible cudgelling and 
bastinado drummed upon his tender hunch. 
Mine aches to think of it.” 

“It is not in any event necessary,” said 
Mephistophiles, “that you should hold the 
position openly. Indeed, I would recom- 
mend it as in all respects a preferable ar- 
rangement, and conducive to the reputation 
and influence of our journal, that it be con- 
ducted anonymously. As it is necessary, 
however, that the labors of the printer and 
publisher be not interrupted by the violent 
attacks of those who have been roasted and 
carbonadoed and blackened over in the 
columns of the journal, I will station there a 
stout ruffian, who, for a per diem, shall con- 
sent to receive any measure of chastisement 
these irritated gentry may see fit to adminis- 
ter; whereby all parties will be contented. 
As there is nothing more pleasing to him 
whose character has been maligned than to 
cudgel his slanderer, and the greater num- 
ber of those who adopt this method of recti- 
fication would sooner incur the slander than 
lose the notoriety and pleasure of personally 
punishing its author or his substitute, we 

may trust by this arrangement to secure 
impunity in the personal department. The 
danger of legal actions, as they are a waste 
of time and money, may be obviated by a 
proper attention to the wording of para- 
graphs ; for which we rely upon the talent of 
Asmodeus, who writes with equal skill in all 
imaginable styles, from simple Billingsgate 
to rose-colored, aromatic insinuation.” 

Asimodeus was ridiculously pleased and 
puffed up with these compliments; for the 
weakness of the poor hunchbacked imp was 
the vanity of a good style, and being told he 
was master of a dozen was more than he 
could bear, so that for mere praise he under- 
took the editorship gratuitously, by which he 
very justly drew upon himself the scoffs 
and jeers of the other imps, and the silent 
contempt of Mephistophiles, who knew van- 
ity by lieart in all its phases, as the chief 


handle by which he steered and directed the | frowzy, hideous, squash lantern face. 
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souls of men in the way of perdition. “ Do 
you not observe,” said he to me, on another 
occasion, in a confidential mood, “ that the 
spiritual diet of men is, for the most part, 
hope; the hope they shall one day have the 
means of gratifying an inordinate vanity and 
lust of fully ? Study them well! on that side, 
and you will become great as | am, and be 
a leader of the people.” And I confess, 
though the advice did come from the devil, 
my studies have lain very much in the way 
he recommended. 

Evening had now come on, and we sat 
down to an excellent supper, over which we 
made ourselves merry until Mephistophiles 
should communicate his grand project; and 
as we all expected the discussion of it would 
carry us far into the morning, we laid in a 
good stock of provision fur the voyage, and 
soaked up a reasonable quantity of wine 
against the heaviness of sleep. 

Being now very deeply in his confidence, 
a privilege for which the devil takes pay- 
ment in kind, I made an opportunity of 
asking him a-ide, why it was he had chosen 
to inhabit so detestable a carcass, and had 
not rather taken up the figure of a fine gen- 
tleman in good society; a man of fortune, 
with the occupation of a nobleman and 
diplomatist ? 

“To say nothing,” he replied, “ of the 
difficulty of finding a suitable tenement,— 
most of your fine gentlemen leaving be- 
hind them only a half-decayed and unser- 
viceable carcass, a body worn and debilitated 
with inordinate luxury, a brain stuffed with 
shallow diplomatic ideas, and a face covered 
with lines of grimace,—I need not remind 
you that it is the policy of a shrewd devil to 
be always on the prevailing side, which, 
among yourselves, is emphatically that of the 
unthinking multitude. 1 confess to you the 
habitation I have adopted gives me infinite 
trouble, being not only infested with the 
remnants and sequel of base diseases, 
which no skill of mine can erad cate, but so 
exasperated and unruly with the continual 
pricking and goading of desires and appe- 
tites, 1 am out of patience with it and re- 
solve to leave it every day, were it not for 
the favor it finds with the common sort of 
the dishonest and ignorant. ‘You do not 
know the power of my ugliness,’ said Mira- 
beau, and say I. Itis a secret of popular 
eloquence to make it issue from a vast, 
Your 
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taste is no doubt shocked with the ursine 
roughness of my looks, my black and starting 
hair, my hands like the talons of an eagle, 
my chameleon eyes, and my manners, a 
composition of the great orator, the gam- 
bler, and the bar-room roarer. All this is 
not more disgusting to you than to myself, 
time out of mind a devil of rank, and a 
great chief of the propaganda. But as the 
revolutions of the heavenly orbs will not be 
stayed, nor conform themselves to our desires, 
and nature and men are ruled only by those 
who observe and conform to their condition, 
I, without enforcement, have buried the ele- 
gances of my former life in forgetfulness, 
and, for the end towards which I work, adopt 
all the rudeness of the demagogue. When 
the silly multitude see a man outwardly 
resembling themselves, rough, boisterous, 
and covered with the scars of common de- 
bauchery, they are not displeased, nor is 
any fear, malice, or envy waked in their dull 
and sensual brains. Therefore, though I, 
aristocrat by function and by spirit, do 
loathe and detest the rough and earthy shell 
in which I have taken lodgment for the 
time, as it shares in every particular the de- 
formity of base and brutal natures, yet do 
I retain it as a mask. For, when from this 
deformed body the listening multitude hear 
sounds issuing, mellow and grandly ca- 
denced; the voice of noble oratory, shrill as 
the bugle, and far heard as the morning 
clarion of the cock, piercing their dull ears 
with sharp and familiar phrases, musically 
ordered and winged with passion ; entering 
their very souls, and starting up in the inner 
chambers of their hearts the slumbering am- 
bition, the pride, the avarice, the hopes of 
youth and sympathy, the consolation of all ; 
they say to themselves: ‘He is one of us, 
but stronger; he has our desires, vices, pas- 
sions, but in a larger way. Had things 
turned differently, we might have been as he 
is. Let him then represent us and stand 
for us; be our chief and sovereign.’ ” 

It would have made you burst with laugh- 
ter to have seen the countenance of Puck, 
who had gradually come near as the voice 
of Mephistophiles grew louder in the deliv- 
ery of his sentiments to me. Simulating 
the most profound attention, he made his 
great ears twitch to and fro, and in all his 
gestures and attitude mimicked the aston- 
ishment of a raw countryman listening to a 








popular demagogue. Asmodeus, who had 
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drunk a great deal of black wine, as strong 
as bromine, and of a horrible flav. or, had by 
this time recovered his balance, and ap- 
plauded the speech of Mephistophiles with 
a sarcastic leer. “I resign,” said he, “the 
editorship in favor of a superior genius.” 
For it was a rule of this devilish company to 
let nothing pass without ridicule, unless it 
were sheer. cunning and avarice. To be de- 
ficient in these qualities was to rank among 
fools and innocents. Nor could Mephisto- 
philes indulge his baser imps with the con- 
templation of the majestic ideas that agi- 
tated his thought, so easily were they mis- 
taken by inferior spirits for the inspirations 
of an immortal philosophy. In communi- 
eating with men, on the contrary, it was his 
study to appear magnificent; addressing 
always the profound and serious passions, 
and tempting the golden wings of hope to 
lean and soar upon the warm airs of ima- 
gination. 

The poetry of hell was familiar to him; 
and I have known him to repeat entire 
passages in a public oration, which you 
would have sworn came out of some modern 
rhymester, breathing the sad music of dis- 
appointed vanity or lust; and if asked who 
wrote it, he would say, “ Byron, for aught 
he knew;” and then they gave himself the 
eredit of it, and the gorgeous plume of his 
reputation gained a new feather. 

Though I confess I relished nothing that 
was eaten or drunk at this fe: ast—every 
thing having about it “the tang of Mephis- 
tophiles,’ > which I cannot describe to you by 
the name of bitter, sour, acrid, or by any 
word of our meagre English—there was 
nevertheless an unaccountable excitement in 
being thus admitted into the company and 
counsels of veritable devils ; and so I drank 
of the wine, though black and bitter as the 
spring-tide of the Cocytus, tasting of blood 
and tears, and partook of viands innutri- 
cious toa man. Of these and common food 
there was abundance, and Mephistophiles 
ate enormously of both, and tippled and 
swilled like some old Scotchman of the past 
age, with a head of lignum-vite and of that 
color; for of all people in the world, these 
are your hardest drinkers, and never drunk. 

At ten they split into parties and played, 
Mephistophiles and Asmodeus playing toge- 
ther, like the King of Prussia and Voltaire. 
But the game was, who should outdo the 
other in cheatery; and they lost and won 
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riches incalculable, treasures buried in the 
bosom of the sea, gold mines hidden under 
the woody skirts of volcanoes; and when 
they had cogged, and swindled, and cheated, 
and made the dice and cards walk to and 
fro, and go hither and thither, by a diaboli- 
eal sleight of eyes, for they did not touch 
them, they began to bet upon guessing, | 
and solved remote chances on a monstrous | 
wager by a kind of clairvoyance. 

After this, Mephistophiles showed us his 
picture gallery. It was a low rotunda hung 
round with what appeared to us to be a col- 
lection of those obscure discolored daubs 
that go under the significant name of “ Old 
Masters.” Groups of ghastly figures, whose 
meaning it was impossible to ascertain, such 
as may be seen at any picture auction. We 
stared at them awhile, until ennui and dis- 
gust made us gape like hounds, when all at 
once Mephistophiles began to play the cice- 
rone, and expatiate upon their merits. It | 
was truly wonderful to see the change that | 
took place while he descanted on them. The | 
dome of the gallery rose and enlarged, until, 
as Mephistophiies assured us, it was quite | 
equal in size to St. Peter’s at Rome. The | 
pictures increased proportionately, and, either | 





by a magical change or by the effect of our | 
servile imaginations, became instinct with |’ 


life. Here Cain seemed to fly from the | i 
corpse of his brother Abel, with an expres- | 
sion of horror that froze the vital spirits in 
our brains. Here Cataline administered the 
oath and the blood, which seemed to live 
and curdle in the cup; while the pale con- | 
spirators, glaring on one another, shudder 
and tremble, and one of the number starts, 
with horrent hair, looking behind him at the 
shaking of a door. Nay, it was all magic 
and delusion ; for when we had gone the cir- 


cuit of the gallery, and seen a hundred won- | 


derful works of art, Mephistophiles, either 
for his own sport or through forgetfulness, 
for he was blind drunk, began to descant 
eloquently upon this same piece as if it were 
a group of tive Nullifiers conspiring against 
twenty-three millions of people, and an ex- 
cellent Old Master at that; which made us 
laugh like a company of swallows. Against 
the wall, in a dark niche, there stood what 
seemed to us a blank canvas, painted black, 
in a frame of great dimensions, and which 
Mephistophiles bade us regard attentively, 
When we had done so for a little time, he 
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inquired whether we liked the piece; to 
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which Asmodeus replied angrily, that there 
was no piece. “ See,” said Mephistophiles, 
“ how great cultivation is required to appreci- 
ate an Old Master. On that canvas I see and 
enjoy a brilliant and inimitable piece of art. 
I am enchanted and carried beyond myself 
with the wonderful beauty of the work.” 
Mephistophiles, with a gesture of profound 
and serious admiration, bade us look upon the 
canvas. “Behold,” said he, “the tender 
dignity of that marble countenance; the 
eyes closed in death; while the weeping 
figure of the daughter, stooping over the 
corpse, seems about to kiss away a tear she 
has let fall upon the cheek. Do you not 
see it? J do.” 

“In my mind’s eye, most eloquent Me- 
phistophiles, but not there,” replied Asmodeus, 
with his bitter laugh, pointing to the can- 
vas with his crutch. 

“T see,” said Mephistophiles, “ what pic- 
ture I please, executed in the most admir- 
able stile of Titian or Zampiei, upon that 
canvas. Asmodeus has no imagination, 
/no perception, no taste. What!” said 
he, vehemently, “do you tell me that a 
picture is a composition of colored pow- 
ders and oil? You might as well say, a 
| fortune is gold eagles or bills. I tell you 
tis all an affair of imagination. If men 
imagine they are poor, immediately they 
suffer all the miseries of poverty ; but let 
them once fancy they are rich, they are as 
proud and happy as princes.” 

“Ah! that is our secret,” said Asmodeus ; 
“but knowledge, as it is the beatitude of 
angelic, is the bane of our evil natures.” 

Mephistophiles replied, that of all crea- 
tures in the universe, angels seemed to him 
the worst info: med, especially those who had 
no bodies, but only a head and a pair of 
wings ; and that the best of them were ill- 
provided with the means whereby human 
creatures, feeble as they are, attain to quite 
a tolerable knowledge of good and evil. 
That he had seen of late many of the quir- 
ing tribe who had taken up with very indif- 
ferent human bodies, and who went about 
with these, much to the injury of his own 
projects. These, he said, were grim and 
sanguinary fellows, with as little remorse as 
when they fought against Satan and his 
powers in the ancient wars. 

Descending from the rotunda, we passed 
through a gallery of virtu, where Mephisto- 
philes showed us a multitude of absurd and 
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unique relics, no where else at any time to 
be fuund. All these, you may imagine, were 
mere abstractions, preserved in the finest 
quintessential spirit, in cut crystal cases of 
medizval make, and logically labelled. 

Among them was a very pure specimen of 
free- will, quite innocuous and tasteless, with- 
out any grain or direction, like a bit of glass. 
A quantity of powerful motives were on the 
shelf below it; and Mephistophiles assured 
us that when these two came together, 
there was the deuce to pay. 

On another shelf rested medallions of dis- 
tinguished patriots, with reverses, very curi- 
ous to look at alternately. 

Here also was the difference between the 
two parties. You would have sworn it was 
nothing more than a piece of gold. 

The first principles of international law, 
reduced to their essences, attracted much of 
our attention ; and of what do you imagine 
they reminded us? No matter. Yourdog 
and your neighbor's have settled that long 

0. 
eat the most wonderful of all that we 
saw in this cabinet, was the original vor 
populi standing in a corner behind the 
door. Mephistophiles kept us a long time 
in admiration of it, and it was indeed 
a very wonderful and ingenious piece of 
mechanism, resembling a Dutch automaton, 
with wheels and levers in the belly. Mephis- 
tophiles made it talk like the wooden dolls 
that say, “ Yes, papa,” and “No, papa,” 
when you pulla wire. But this one went 
by mesmerism. Mephistophiles fixed his 
eyes upon it, and made motions with his 
hands, after which we heard the voices, 
which were those he had put into it. The 
machine was very much out of order when 
we saw it, and gave incoherent replies. As- 
modeus said it had been tampered with by 
the Jesuits; but just as we were going away, 
I saw a shaggy Irish rat put his head out 
through the mouth. 

Mephistophiles prided himself upon his 
library, in which he had works of all ages, 
and the rarest manuscripts. Here were all 
the written agreements to which he had set 
his hand, from the contract of Jacob and 
Esau, written on the shoulder-blade of a 
sheep, to the latest made between the Four 
Powers of Christendom. Our entertainer 
was grave, witty, and profound upon the 
general subject of treaties, and told us that 
many centuries ago, when he was a Floren- 
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tine Secretary, he had drawn up rules for the 
composition of them, which had since then 
been closely followed by diplomatists, Of 
these rules, which he gave us vira voce, I 
remember only a few of the principal, as ful- 
lows: “The object of a treaty is to gain 
time on the weaker side, and to make advan- 
tages secure on the stronger. Treaties never 
change the policy or conduct of those who 
make them, but only furnish new pretexts. 
They should be made capable of contradic- 
tory meanings, else they will clog the oper- 
ations of both parties, being for reference 
only, and marking the degree of confusion 
attained in the negotiations. They should 
be made always after midnight, one of the 
parties, if possible the stronger, being drunk, 
which enables either side to break away with 
a fair excuse.” 

At twelve o’clock, our entertainer led us 
back to the banquet room, towards which 
we went in haste, being frightfully bored and 
ready to faint with weariness, after the variety 
of curious and entertaining things we had 
seen. But here the appearance of every 
thing had changed. _Ilustead of a table, 
there were piles of cushions about the room 
in Asiatic fashion ; and when we had taken 
our places, pipes of all imaginable shapes, 
for smoking every imaginable thing, were 
offered to us. Whatever happened,we put it in 
our pipes and smoked it; and, as if the deuce 
was in it, something always came out of it. 
It was a great room with black and red 
hangings, embroidered with death’s heads ; 
but we were not at all afraid, which I thought 
very extraordinary. Of all this I have writ- 
ten a horrific and truly popular account in 
my great Treatise of the Thrilling aud Mar- 
row-Stirring. Also of the Scheme of Me- 
phistophiles, which he communicated that 
night, to spread a snare to catch the feet of 
the righteous, and involve half the world in 
corruption and calamity ; but which he was 
prevented from putting into operation by a 
fistula that seized him, in consequence of the 
vast quantity his ravenous carcass ate and 
drank that night. 

1 have meditated long and profoundly, 
even to dozing, upon the character of this 
great person, with whom, however, it became 
necessary for me to dissolve the bonds of 
amity, and enter into relations of an un- 
friendly kind, in point of fact, for fear of 
being included in the list of the goats. 
How long he will continue to inhabit the 
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earcass of the drunken pedagogue, his 
physician will better inform the reader. 
At his next avatar we shall behold him 
(and I have his own authority for this) high 
in office, managing the affairs of nations. 
At present his influence and reputation are 
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at ebb ; and as the cycle of political opinion 
moves round upon the despotic quarter, he 
must soon disappear as Demagogue, and try 
the more agreeable, and to him facile part 
of the Aristocrat. 


LAND REFORM. 


Conservatism is a term of broad and 
far-reaching import. It implies not stag- 
nation, but vitality—not the torpor and 
“ cold obstruction ” of death, but the potency 
and facility of enduring life. The barnacle 
on the ship’s bottom is no conservative, 
though he clings with desperate tenacity to 
the last; the carpenter on deck is a conser- 
vative, though he often encounters and 
obeys a necessity to repair, alter and trans- 
form, and, in some desperate extremities, is 
even obliged to cut away and cast over- 
board. He is the true conservative who 
intelligently and warily remodels and _ re- 
adapts to strengthen and save, and he a 
real destructive who blindly clings, and 
feeds, and rots. 

An independent yeomanry must ever be 
the chief conservative element in a repub- 
lic. The city’s industrious and thrifty 
classes may be equally essential to the 
greatness and power of the commonwealth, 
but in a different sphere and manner. The 
urban population is naturally more intelli- 
gent, mobile, vivacious, impressible ; while 
the rural is slower, more cautious, averse to 
change, distrustful of innovation, and in- 
clined to venerate the wisdom and cherish 
the maxims of antiquity. Of this truth 
the word pagan {with many others) will 
long remain an impressive memorial. Re- 
publics have often been founded, rarely 
maintained, by a population composed 
mainly of traders and artisans. Unless 
counterpoised and ballasted by a popu- 
lation of farmers, their state becomes a 
mere obligarchy, like Carthage or Venice, 
or a turbulent and demagogical anarchy, 
oftener covering a ferocious and unchecked 
despotism with the cloak of liberty and 
equality, like Rome under Marius, Paris 





(paralyzing France) under Robespierre, or 
Buenos Ayres under Rosas. From the 
rural fireside and the plough, Heaven sends 
to the rescue of imperilled liberty a Cincin- 
natus, a Tell, and a Washington. 

We repeat :—a republic can only be 
expected to endure under the guardianship 
and control of an independent yeomanry. 
A bold peasantry has many virtues, includ- 
ing courage, faith, and patriotism ; but it is 
not in human nature persistently to pour 
out blood like water for firesides which 
other men own, and fields which are reaped 
to fill a landlord’s granary. Noble deeds 
have been done by armed bands of tenants,or 
hireling rustics ; but it is no disparagement 
and no injustice to them to say that neither 
our revolutionary war, nor any similar con- 
test, could or would have been prosecuted by 
them to a successful issue. And, whatever 
historians may say of England’s freedom 
and happiness under her Saxon kings, we 
may be sure that the few were lords, and 
the many serfs or hirelings ; else no single 
battle, even so decisive as Hastings, would 
have sufficed to uproot the native dynasty, 
and seat the Norman family on a conquer- 
or’s throne. 





The subject of Lanp Rerorm, or of so 
adjusting our public policy as to secure to 
the landless the easiest possible access to 
the soil, as independent cultivators, is em- 
phatically the question of the age. That 
it should present different aspects to diverse- 
ly constituted minds, is inevitable. Apos- 
tles of hatred and social anarchy will 
view it through the medium of their own 
jaundiced vision ; believers that whatever is, 
is wrong, will make that dogma prominent 
through the medium of their advocacy of 
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this, as well as of any other measure; yet 
it is not the less demonstrable that Land 
Reform, legitimately construed, and fairly 
executed, is eminently conservative in its 
tendencies and natural effects. Let us see 
what are the measures which their advo- 
cates commend, under the generic appella- 
tion of Land Reform. They are : 

1. The allotment of public lands in 
limited areas to actual settlers, otherwise 
landless, each being allowed to settle, im- 
prove, and occupy in perpetuity, any quar- 
ter-section (160 acres) of such lands not 
previously purchased, legally claimed, or 
occupied. 

2. An interdiction of each future occu- 
pant from acquiring more than his quarter- 
section aforesaid, or transferring his right 
in the same to any but a person otherwise 
landless. 

3. The gradual, and ultimately perfect 
transformation of our system of landhold- | 
ing, in the old as well as the new State, into 
conformity with the principles above indi- 
cated. This is to be sought and effected, 
not through the divesting of any person of | 
his estates and possessions in land, no 


Land Reform. 





matter how extensive, but by establishing a 
legal maximum for future acquisitions of | 
land, and requiring each individual to} 
respect it. in his purchases; as also by sell- | 
ing, within a reasonable period, any excess | 
over the legal maximum, which, by bequest | 
or otherwise, may fall into his hands. 
These measures form a system, whereof 
the object anJ tendency are the securing 
that, as a general rule, the soil shall be) 
owned by its cultivators, and cultivated by 
tts owners. A perfect accordance with this 
rule is not expected, nor aimed at; but it is 
expected that such an approach may be 
made to it that no baronial estates, tilled by | 
a dependent tenantry, will be found within 
the wide area of our Republic, and that 
each citizen, desirous of applying his ener- 
gies to cultivation, may find easy access to 
a modicum of earth at a price not exceeding | 
the cost of the labor devoted to its im-| 
provement by clearing, fencing, fertilizing, 
building, &e. In short, the end of the 
Land Reform policy is the abolition of land- 
lordism, and the securing to our country, 
through all future ages, of a freeholding 
yeomanry commensurate with its voting 
population. 
This is a grandly inspiring aim; let us 
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carefully consider it. It were cowardly and 
dishonest to exhibit only the point of the 
wedge, and say: “ We seek but the appor- 
tionment of our wild and (so Jong as wild) 
worthless public lands among those who 
pressingly need and are unable to pay for 
them ; who can object to that?” when we 
know that the roots of Land Reform strike 
deeper and its branches prospectively wave 
higher than this. No such ostrich strata- 
gem is worthy of the age wherein we live, 
or the cause we advocate. If Land Reform 
is not commendable as a whole, it were idle 
to seek support for any part of it. If it be 
not desirable to render cultivators generally 
freeholders in the old States, we see not 
how it can be in the new. The Home- 
stead Bill now before Congress must stand 
on principles of general application, or it 
cannot deserve to stand at all.* 

And first, let us consider in succession the 
grounds of objection upon which it is com- 
monly and naturally resisted : 

1. Jt ts Agrarian, and the 


invades 


| Right of Property. 


We answer: No more so than usury 
laws, or any other which recognize and 


affirm that those rights are subject to limi- 


tations. That a man may do what he likes 
with his own, is an assertion not warranted 
by any civilized nor even savage code. 
Property has its rights, but they are bounded 
and controlled by the higher law of social 
and general well-being. The law recog- 
nizes no right in any man to burn his own 
house, though it were the product solely of 
his own honest labor. No man may poi- 
son his own well, though dug with his own 
hands and secluded from public approach. 
The right to set man-traps and spring-guns, 
even for the punishment of depredators, is 
one which our laws do not recognize. The 
right to hazard his fairly-earned money in 
gambling is denied by our laws to every 
citizen. On every side, our laws affirm and 
establish limitations to the right of the 
citizen to do as he will with his own, and 
the propriety of such limitations is not 
seriously questioned. A Land Limitation 
law would «ffirm no new principle, but 
simply involve a new applications! one of 





*We do not understand our contributor to mean 
that this apportionment of land shall conflict with 
personal present ownership. Lest he should be 
so understood, we have entered this caveat.—Ep, 
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the most vital and universal laws of civil- | nounced the blindness which leads farmers 
ized society. yerrun more land than they can pro- 
2. It would discourage Industry, Thrift,| perly cultivate, and to grasp more than 
and Frugality, directed toward the accumu- | they can even overrun. “ Sell half your land 
lation of Property. | for the means of properly stocking, fertil- 
We answer: No more than the usury | izing, and working the residne.” This exhor- 
and other laws just indicated now do. No| tation has been dinned in the ears of farm- 
man now refuses to labor or save, because! ers by their wisest and most experienced 
the laws limit the interest on money to six! monitors from the age of Columella, and 
or seven per cent. Then why should alim-| doubtless from that of Hesiod. If farmers 
itation of the area of land which one man | only could be induced or persuaded to work 
may legally acquire to a square mile, or the | less land and work it far better, their labor 
half of it, discourage thrift or paralyze the | would be better rewarded, and its product 
arm of industry? On even a quarter-sec- | decidedly increased. 
tion of arable land, a man may accumulate, As to facilities for investment, land never 
every thing essential to living in comfort,| did and never will afford the most inviting, 
in luxury, and even in princely splendor.| except to its actual and personal cultivator. 
Fields, garde ns, orchards, woods, shrubbery, | “ He who by the plough would thrive, him- 
and every thing calculated to delight the | self must either hold or drive,” is a maxim 
eye, or gratify the palate, may be brought |nut more trite than true, and not to be 
within this limit. We do not admit that| shaken by a few notable exceptions. We 
a man must own the entire landscape in| are not speaking of corner-lot speculations, 
order to render it attractive to his vision.| which would not be affected by the contem- 
On the contrary, we hold that a wise man | plated restriction, (though it would be no 
would gladly permit his neighbors to share | loss to mankind if they were;) but he 
the. expense and trouble required to render! who seeks safe and profitable investment 
it beautiful. The most lovely landscapes | will find it in railroads, banks, steamboats, 
we remember were not formed or fashioned | insurance companies, loans on mortgage, 
by the genius of one man, but rather by | and a hundred other op Ser mp daily 
the efforts of hundreds, unconsciously con- | proffered on all sides, where by he may se- 
spiring with nature to render them magni-| cure a larger return, while affording facili- 
ficent and delightful. And there are very | ties to the cultivator intent on a farm of 
few quarter-sections in this country, on| his own, or increasing the reward of his 
which the labor of years might not be pro-| industry by cheapening and accelerating 
fitably expended in increasing their fertility, | the transit to market of his productions. 
their value, and their beauty. It would be unjust to the Old States. 
Sut in fact, the application of wealth to If the Freedom of the Public Lands be 
land and its improvement in this country | regarded as an isolated measure, with no 
is very seldom the dictate of thrift. The | purpose and no meaning beyond itself, 
merchant or lawyer acquires wealth in his | there would be some force in this objection. 
store or office, and buys or improves a farm |The old States have rights in the public 
with no idea of pecuniary profit therefrom. | lands which we should be the last to dis- 
He rather expects to sink mone y in his new | [sar or destroy. To any disposition of those 
investment, and often avers that he will be| lands which assumes that the ‘y are exclu- 
satisfied if henceforth his business shall | sively the property of the States which em- 
support his farm. Few wise men of afflu- | brace them, or are to be disposed of for 
ence, save thoroughly practical farmers, tial benefit, we are inflexibly op- 
ever buy more than a hundred acres for! pened. In this respect, as in others, we 
personal use; and those who do, generally | |know no North nor South, no East nor 
expect to lose by the investment, or do lose! West, but one common country. But we 
without any such expectation. And, as to| believe the Freedom of the Public Lands, 
farmers themselves, every one is aware that | regarded as part of a system, equally bene- 
the master vice of their vocation among us| ficial to the old and the new States. No 
is the passion for grasping too much land. | one can so easily doubt that it would im- 
All writers on Agriculture, from the earliest | mensely accelerate the settlement and culti- 
ages to the present, have deplored and de-| vation of the Great Valley, thereby dou- 
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bling and quadrupling the trade of our 
Atlantic cities, the demand for Eastern 
manufactures, and the revenues of our 
canals and railroads. In place of some 
two miliions per annum now paid into the 
Federal Treasury as purchase-money for 
public lands, we should have ten, and in 
time twenty millions of revenue from im- 
ports consumed by settlers on those lands; 
an amount greatly increased by the facility 
and rapidity of settlement which Free 
Land would secure. 

It is easy to talk of the two hundred 
dollars which the settler now pays for his 
quarter-section as an insignificant sum ; those 
intimately acquainted with pioneer life and 
its struggles well know that two hundred 
dollars 1s more than the majority of the 
pioneers are worth, and more than the 
larger number receive for all the produce 
they are able to spare in the course of the 
first three years following their location re- 
spectively on the public lands. For the two 
hundred dollars he must pay at the Land 
Office before or when his two years’ pre- 
emption expires, under penalty of forfeiting 
his claim, many a hard-working pioneer is 
now paying twenty-five per cent. per annum, 
having given not a mere mortgage but an ab- 
solute deed of his land for security, and taken 
a precarious article, binding the usurer to 
reconvey the land to the settler, whenever 
principal and interest shall have been paid. 
And this heavy incumbrance will have cost 
many a settler a thousand hard-earned dol- 
lars before it will have been finally and 
thoroughly extinguished. And_ besides, 
immense tracts of public lands have been 
and are annually being purchased on specu- 
lation by those who expect to, and ulti- 
mately will, sell them to actual settlers for 
five, ten, or even twenty dollars per acre, 
without having done any thing whereby a 
penny is added to their value. The specu- 
lator in public lands simply obstructs. their 
settlement, and thus scatters population, 
prevents the opening of schools, impedes the 
influx of clergymen, &c., and thus arrests 
the arrival of the time when the labor of 
those who settle on the less inviting lands 
around his tract shall have enhanced its 
market value to the point whereat he deems 
it advisable to sell. It may have been a 
mill-site essential to the whole township, a 
grove amidst extensive prairies whereof the 
timber was required on all sides for habi- 
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tations, fences and fuel, so that thousands 
of acres remaining the common property 
of the people were rendered unavailable by 
his grasping; but there was no redress. 
He who does not realize that the system 
under which such incidents may and do 
occur, embodies features at war with the 
true and vital interests of the old as well 
as the new States, can hardly have con- 
sidered how intimately and thoroughly the 
prosperity of each section and each class in 
our country is identified with the pros- 
perity of every other. The two millions 
per annum which the Treasury now receives 
from land sales do not cost the actual set- 
tlers less than five millions, for they dimin- 
ish to a far greater extent the receipts from 
import duties, the profits of our seaboard 
merchants, and the incomes of our canals 
and railroads. 

And now let us devote a few moments 
to the consideration of some advantages 
not yet alluded to, which the old States 
would derive from the freedom of the pub- 
lic lands, 

And first, with regard to population. No 
one denies that there is an existing surplus 
of labor in the old States. Whether that 
labor might or might not be employed 
under a wiser public policy, aided by judi- 
cious and concerted efforts on the part of 
the affluent and philanthropic, is not mate- 
rial to the issue, since we know that it zs 
not, and is not likely to be in the absence 
of Land Reform. Europe is casting her 
destitute and miserable millions upon our 
shores, at the rate of at least a thou- 
sand per day, and these must be employed, 
if possible; and, whether employed or not, 
must be fed. A very large proportion of 
them consist of persons unskilled in any 
kind of productive labor, but the rudest and 
least efticient agriculture; and even the 
few skilful and valuable artisans and _arti- 
ficers among them can rarely be employed 
in the present depressed state of our manu- 
factures. We must find work for these 
hundreds of thousands, ultimately if not 
immediately ; and we can only find it 
while the tariff remains unaltered by con- 
siderably enlarging the basis of our national 
industry—that is, the cultivation of land. 
Now, it is quite immaterial whether these 
identical persons, or others, shall be induced 
to locate themselves on lands hitherto un- 





improved, for the essential result is the 
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same. If half a million inhabitants of the 
old States shall be annually drawn off, by 
newly afforded facilities, to settle and im- 
prove the wild lands of the West, they will 
inevitably make room for so many others, 
perhaps less efficient and less skilful than 
themselves, but not therefore to be rejected. 
The work must be done, and done with the 
best instruments attainable. If the foreman 
of a shop resigns his situation in New-York 
or Lowell to open a shop of his own at 
Milwaukie, St. Paul’s, or Council Bluffs, he 
makes room for a new foreman from among 
his associates, and so gives a chance for a 
step upward to all employed in the shop, |: 
allowing a green hand to come in at the 
bottom of the scale. And half a million per- 
sons, thus attracted by free land from the | 
East to the West, will not merely make | 
room here for so many to fill their places. | 
By settling on new lands, they become cus- 
tomers to the artisans of whom they have 
hitherto been competitors, and thus sensibl; 
enlarge the demand for our seaboard manu- 
factures. Every new cottage, every new 
cabin on the prairie, each smoke ascending 
from a new clearing in tne forest, bespeaks 
a new and enduring customer to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the Atlantic 
border. The individual settler will die, but 
his farm will remain, producing agricul- 
tural staples to be exchanged for goods. 
The expansion and px »pulation of the West 
must ever measure the growth of the vil- 
lages and manufacturing cities of the East. 
The Atlantic States will not be entirely 
relieved of their suffering classes by the 
mere opening to them of the prairies and 
forests of the West. Thousands will lack 
the energy, the capacity, the means requi- 
site to profiting by this resource. But many 
who could not even subsist on the best land 
of the Great Valley if they were transported 
to and located upon it, will find fit em- 
ployment and adequate subsistence here by 
reason of the migration to the West of a 
more energetic and capable class, when, but 
for this, they would have been objects of 
charity through a great portion of their 
lives. Next to the suppression of grog 
shops, the suecess of Land Reform will do 
most of any measures now practicable to- 
ward the diminution of pauperism, paving 
the way for its ultimate eradication. Those 
who have watched the growth of pauperism 
in this comparatively happy land, and 
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noted how steadily it rolls in upon us in an 
ever-increasing volume; how alms-houses 
multiply and expand, and taxes for the sup- 
port of the poor are steadily augmented 
trom year to year, will not deem this a con- 
summation to be lightly regarded. 

_ . y tg 

To the laboring class—as the workers 
for wages are indistinctively yet most ex- 
pressively designated—this subject is fraught 
with the liveliest and most endwing inter- 


lest. We talk much in this country of the 


‘from no presence, no scrutiny ; 
|not the best workman in any department 


“dignity of labor,’ and this is well within 
certain limits; but the dignity of working 
till death as some other man’s hireling, is 
not evident. “Labor is honorable in all ;” 
and it is far better to clean boots for a con- 
sideration than to saunter in idleness; but 
he who sits down to clean boots for life, ‘an 
hardly be said to indicate in his person the 
true dignity of manhood. He who does 
well in any sphere, is naturally fitting bim- 
self thereby for a higher sphere, or fur more 
decided usefulness in that which he fills. 
The laborer in any useful employment, who 
fairly earns his wages, need shrink abashed 
but he is 


who is content to remain there evermore. 
To be a useful dependent is rightfully but 
an apprenticeship for useful independence. 
The city artisan who toils steadily and faith- 
fully, rearing his children in some strait- 
ened garret, with only a breath of fresh air 
on Sunday, ought to be sustained and 
cheered by the prospect of a snug cottage 


and green fields wherein to enjoy, with 





lighter labor, the calm evening of his 
days. And this prospect should be no de- 
ceiiful mirage, but the foreshadowing of a 
benign reality. Yet, with the competition 
of increasing numbers ever crowding down 
his wages, while lands constantly and ra- 
pidly inerease in value, or rather in price, 
this refuge for the evening of his days can 
rarely, save but by special good fortune, 
be attained. But Jet the Freedom of the 
Public Lands be constantly winning away 
his fellow-artisans to the broad and genial 
West, while Land Limitation shall be stead- 
ily though slowly breaking up large domains, 
and putting them into the market through- 
out our old communities, and he may labor 
and save in the comforting hope that his 
days will not end in a poor-house, nor his 
body be shovelled to its last rest among the 
myriad undistinguished carcasses of Potter’s 
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Field. To the statesman who scans the | 


future of our country with an anxious yet 
hopeful eye, this whole subject must be one 
of profoundest interest. Our institutions, 
admirable as they are, are destined to en- 
counter ordeals more trying than any to 
which they have yet been subjected. The 
Dorr convulsion in Rhode Island, happy as 
was its termination, revealed plainly the ex- 
istence of the yawning chasms in our social 
structure which may not always be bridged 
over so readily. If there be, as aristocratic 
writers assert, a natural antagonism between 
those who have and those who want, it is 
wise, it is essential, that the party of the 
former be strengthened for any possible con- 
flict by every means consistent with social 
justice and individual freedom. He who 
has thoughtfully passed from poll to poll at 
one of our more excited elections, and noted 
how abundant, how zealous, how bent on 
success were the shirtless, the worthless, the 
godless, whom rum maddens and dema- 
gogues control; while the considerate, the 
intelligent, the decent, were hardly to be seen 
in any number, or timidly stepped up to depo- 
sit their ballots, and were off and out of sight 


as soon as possible, must have realized the | 


necessity, or at least the urgent expediency 
of strengthening the conservative element in 
our polities, by drawing to its standard all 
those who properly belong there. The man 
of steadfast industry, who trains his chil- 
dren in the fear of God and in the practice 
and love of virtue, ought in no ease to be} 
surrendered to the associations and the sym- | 
pathies of the votaries of the grog-shop and 





reavement shall have rendered its secure 
possession most essential, what a world of 
misery, of vice, and of crime would be ob- 
viated! For the devotees of evil are mainly 
those who cannot properly be said to have 


‘homes, who burrrow and lodge and stop, 


but have no sure and steadfast abiding- 
place. Those who mainly fill our alms- 
houses and prisons were born in lairs, in 
hovels, and in temporary lodgings, to which 
the sacred name of home has no relevancy, 
and around which its sanctifying influences 
do not cluster. The armies of despots and 
devastating conquerors are in good part re- 
cruited from the dens of the homeless. No 
pirate ever obtained a crew from among the 
possessors of homes. When our little army 
had made its way to the very heart of Mex- 
ican power and dominion, some of its more 
reflecting individuals stood appalled, as they 

well might, in view of the hostile millions 
by whom they were encircled, until they 
le: urned, on inquiry, that the great body of 
these had no homes of their ow n, and 
therefore, in the most vital sense, no coun- 
try. Thousands of them slept in the open 
air, or under any accessible shelter to which 
a casual storm might impel them; but the 
houses, the fertile lands from which they 
drew their meagre and precarious subsist- 
ence, belonged to the Church or to a few great 
proprietors. Had each Mexican family en- 
joyed the blessings of a home, the armies of 


| Scott and Taylor, brave as they u nquestion- 


ably were, would have found many Sarato- 
gas and Yorktow ns between the Rio Grande 


‘and thecapital. No undisciplined tenantry, 
the brothel, who delight in projects of rapa- | 


however gallant, ever did or ever will fight 


city and carnage, and were the natural ad- such batttles as Bunker Hill and Benning- 


vocates of the policy of overrunning and | 
annexing by force and bloodshed C uba, Ca- 
nada, Kamschatka, and the rest of creation. 


“T deny,” said Wesley, when remonstrated | 


with for using lively and profane airs in his 
devotional exercises, “the right of the devil 
to all the best tunes.” In the same spirit, 
a discerning and considerate statesman 
should carefully regard the projects of social 
amelioration which are from time to time 
presented, in order to distinguish and ac- 
cept those among them which are calculated 
to extend the dominion of “peace on earth 
and good-will to man.’ 

If every family had its own fit and com- 
fortable home, not held on sufferance, to 
be given up just when misfortune or be- 





ton. It is not in human nature that they 
should. “Defend your hearths and your 
homes,” is an exhortation calculated to in- 
spire the sluggish, and make even the timid 
heroic. And should despotism ever dare to 
invade this happy land, its legions, however 
numerous and formidable, will be speedily 
hurled into the ocean by-a citizen soldiery, 
who instinctively grasp their rifles to defend 
their homes. 

They were not wholly wrong, then, those 
Conservatives of a former generation, who 
insisted on the possession of land as a quali- 
fication for the exercise of political power. 
There is an intimate connection between 
independence and land-owning, between 
unyielding patriotism and the secure posses- 
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sion of a hold on the soil. Their error con- 
sisted in the attempt to limit suffrage rather 
than to extend and diffuse land-owning. 
Had they labored rather to reffder each 
citizen voter the owner of a homestead, than 
to restrict voting to those already in the se- 
cure enjoyment of homes, they would have 
nobly succeeded. The freeholder is by 
position a conservative. 
to plunge the country blindly into war, 
which implies and necessitates an increase 
of taxation; he cannot afford to trifle with 
the nation’s industry, tranquillity, or prosper- 
ity. He must consider, inquire, and reflect 
as to the true nature and probable conse- 
quences of the measure which his vote is 
cast to uphold or overthrow; he must 
weigh arguments and beware of rash con- 
clusions. A nation of freeholders could 
neither be enslaved themselves nor made 
the instruments of enslaving others. 

Look over the broad extent of our coun- 
try, and wherever you find a tract originally 
granted in small allotments, without price, 
to the hardy pioneer, there you will find a 
community conspicuous for general intelli- 
gence, thrift, industry, and virtue. Con- 
trast it with one settled on the opposite 
principle, the land first granted by royal 
dispensation in counties to courtly favorites, 
then doled out on leases to a dependent 
tenantry, and you will have the argument 
for Land Reform in practical shape before 
you. France cannot be permanently en- 
slaved, whatever superficial appearanées 
may indicate. England must be essentially 
aristocratic, in spite of her intelligence and 
love of freedom, so Jong as a few thou- 
sand families shall own nine tenths of her 
soil. 

It is not possible by any legislation, how- 
ever benignant, by any human contrivance, 
however admirable, to obviate all the disas- 
trous effects of human frailty and error. The 
idler, the prodigal, the drunkard, cannot be 
made reputable, respected, or happy, except 
by inducing them to become industrious, 
frugal, and temperate. Nor is it possible to 
shield their families from some share of the 
misery which their vices invoke upon their 
heads. But legislation may say to the 


He cannot afford | 
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drunkard, ‘ You can destroy yourself, if you 
insist on it, but youshall not be aided by law 
to complete the destruction of your family. 
You can deprive them of self-respect and of 
comfort ; but you shall not be permitted to 
divest them of a home, In taking Jand 
measurably out of the list of commodities, 
and placing it on that of the vital and in- 
alienable elements of life, with air, water, 
and sunshine, a very great step will have 
been taken toward the extinction of pau- 
perism and of utter, unredeemed destitution’ 

It would be unjust to close this article with- 
out rendering marked acknowledgment to 
Danie. Wesszer for his early, earnest, and 
most efficient aid to the cause of Land Reform, 
so far at least as the freedom of the public 
lands is involved. Mr. Webster’s influence 
with that portion of the community most 
distrustful of changes, especially those which 
affect the foundations and tenure of property, 
is unequalled, and his unqualified advocacy 
of a reform so vital as the freedom of the 
public lands must exert a wide and endur- 
ing influence. No other man living could 
speak with such authority to the understand- 
ings and convictions of the wealthy, and no 
other has speken more decisively or consid- 
erately on this question. Ile has discussed 
many subjects with equal clearness and ear- 
nestness; some with greater popularity and 
an immediate effect far more signal and 
pervading ; but none with greater truth nor 
with a more absolute assurance of ultimate 
appreciation and concurrence. When the 
stately pyramid of his fame shall have 
crumbled beneath the slow ravages of time— 
when the honored and powerful shall have 
been tempted by fresher laurels and _per- 
chance a loftier eloquence to forget the Great 
Statesman whose counsels guided and whose 
wisdom lighted the steps of their fathers— 
there shall gaéher around the base of that 
pyramid the undistinguished children of 
poverty and rugged toil, to evince their 
changeless gratitude to him whose mighty 
voice was raised, at the very outset of the 
struggle, while the sentiment was yet ill 
understood, and very widely obnoxious, in 








behalf of free lands for the landless, and in- 
| alienable homes. 
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OUR GENERAL REVIEW. 


AN ABSTRACT AND BRIEF 


Evrore.—There has not been a time in many 
years when the affairs of the Continent have ap- 
peared so settled, and have seemed likely to be- 
come so hopele-sly chronic, as the present spring. 
Were we to begin with the Spanish Peninsula and 
progress eastward, extending our observations to 
the extremities of Italy and Greece, passing over 
to Norway and Sweden, and finally reaching the 
boundaries of the Muscovite Empire upon the 
limits of Caucasusand Tartary, we should find one 
universal political apathy, which, however at- 
tacked by discontent, patriotic ambition, or blind 
and unthinking fury, poarene sufficient of the 
power of ivertia to withstand all attempted com- 
motion, and keep the people quiet under its sti- 
fling and oppres-ive influences. 

We are prepared to make allowances for the 
exceptions that may occur to this remark : for the 
local outbreaks that are constantly occurring, and | 
for the unremitting watch that the various govern- 
ments of Europe are compelled to maintain over 
their subjects. We admit all this, while we say 
that Europe is not moving with reference to re- 
publicanism ; or if she is moving, the movement is 
a retrograde and not a progress. That the Con- 
tinent will one day become republican it is not 
unsafe to prophesy, but the wildest dreams of 
fancy must be employed before we shall venture 
to fix the date of that consummation at any 
period sufficiently near to awaken our imminent 
attention, or to be looked forward to with anxious 
eagerness, 

During the past six months the eyes of politi- 
cians, and indeed of all men who are interested in 
the great contest between despotism and liberal 
principles, have been directed with special atten- 
tion towards France. In that nation, With the 
accession of Louis Napoleon, the final step of mili- 
tary absolutism seemed to have been taken. The 
measures of the new dictator had been proclaimed 
in language the most impressive and unmistaka- 
ble. The Praetorian guards of the new empire 
were rallied round the usurper by arguments which 
no soldiers have ever been found able to resist. 
The streets of Paris were swept of ail disaffected 
and mutinous citizens, and the martial law b 
which the city was coerced extended itself 
throughout the provinces with a celerity which 
manifested to the entire satisfaction of the older 
empires of Europe the vigor and determination of 
Louis Napoleon, now decreed their natural and 
faithful ally. 

It was thought that the French nation would 
not submit to the usurpations of Louis Napoleon. 
As barrier after barrier to his complete supremac 
was removed, this belief intrenched itself wit 





greater stubbornness behind those that were left. 


CHRONICLE OF THE TIME. 


The army had indeed yielded, but the citizens of 
Paris were true to their liberties. When the citi- 
zens gave way in turn, the fidelity of the provinces 
was appealed to. When the laity of the provinces 
wavered, the trust of republicanism was placed 
in the clergy. When all oa of voluntary repub- 
licanism in France was given up, it was thought 
that the outrageous decrees fulmivated against 
Switzerland would cause a reaction on the French 
borders, and that the influences of this commotion 
might proceed to the capital. But how utterly 
futile all such expectations have proved is clearly 
seen in the steady progress of the French dicta- 
tor toward the object of his at first chimerical, 
always consistent, and now successful ambition. 

The address of Louis Napoleon before the 
French Chambers shows the confidence which he 
reposes in his own sagacity and management, and 
also the line of conduct which he intends to pur- 
sue. He is agitated by no scruples as to the pro- 
priety or the policy of his past acts. Indeed, 
there is a species of sublimity in the lofty tone of 
exultation which he assumes, 

“ For along time,” says Louis Napoleon, “society 
resembled a pyramid attempted to be turned up- 
side down and set on its summit. I have replaced 
it on its base. Universal suffrage, the only source 
of right in such conjunctures, was immediately 
reéstablished ; authority regained its ascendency ; 
at length, France adopting the principal provi- 
sions of the constitution 1 submitted to it, I was 
allowed to create the political bodies whose influ- 
ence and weight will be all the greater as their 
functions will have been wisely regulated. Among 
political institutions, those are in fact the only 
ones that endure, which fix in an equitable 
manner the limit at which power ought to stop. 
There is no other way to arrive at a useful and 
beneficial application of liberty. The examples 
of such are not far distant from us, Why, in 1814, 
was the commencement of a parliamentary régime, 
in spite of all our reverses, seen with satisfaction ? 
It was because the Emperor—let us not fear to 
avow it—had been, on account of the war, led into 
too absolute exercise of power. Why, on the con- 
trary, in 1851, did France applaud the fall of that 
same parliamentary régime? It was because the 
Chamber abused the influence that had endan- 
gered the general equilibrium. In fine, why does 
France remain unmoved at the restrictions on the 
liberty of the press and of individuals? Because 
the one had degenerated into license; and the 
other, in place of being the regulated exercise of 
the rights of each, had, by odious excesses, men- 
aced the rights of all. 

“That extreme danger, especially for democra- 
cies, of incessantly seeing institutions, ill defined, 
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sacrifice by turns authority or liberty, was per- 
fectly appreciated by our fathers half a century 
since, when, on issuing from the revolutionary 
storm, and after a fruitless essay of every kind of 
régime, they proclaimed the constitution of the 
ear VIIL, which served as the model for 1852. 
oubtless it does not sanction all these liberties, 
to the abuse of which we were habituated, but it 
consecrates many of them. On the day after a 
revolution, the first of the guarantees for a people 
does not consist in the immoderateuse of the tribune 
and the press; it is in the right of choosing the 
vernment that suits it. Now the French nation 
given (perhaps for the first time) to the world 
the imposing spectacle of a great people voting 
in all liberty the form of its government. Thus, 
the chief of the State whom you have before you 
is truly the expression of the popular will. And 
before me what do I see? Two Chambers—the 
one elected in virtue of the most liberal law ex- 
isting in the world ; the other named by me, it is 
true, but also independent, inasmuch as it is irre- 
movable. Around me you observe men of known 
patriotism and merit, always ready to support me 
with their counsels, and to enlighten me on the 
necessities of the country. * * * 

“Such facts, and the attitude of Europe, which 
accepted the changes that have taken place with 
satisfaction, inspire us with the just hope of secu- 
rity for the future; for if peace is guarantied at 
home, it is equally so abroad. Foreign powers 
respect our independence, and we have every in- 
terest in preserving the most amicable relations 
with them. So long as the honor of France is not 
compromised, the duty of our government shall 
be to carefully avoid all cause of perturbation in 
Europe, and to direct all our efforts towards the 
amelioration which alone can procure comfort for 
the laborious classes, and secure the prosperity of 
the country.” 

“And now, gentlemen, at the moment when you 
are associating yourselves with my labors, I will 
explain to you frankly what my conduct shall be. 

“It has been frequently repeated, when I was 
seen to reéstablish the institutions and the recol- 
lections of the empire, that I desired to reéstab- 
lish the empire itself. If such had been my con- 
stant anxiety, that transformation might have been 
accomplished long since. Neither means nor op- 
portunities have been wanting to me. 

“Thus, in 1848, when 6,000,000 of suffrages 
named me, in spite of the Constituent Assembly, 
I was not ignorant that the simple refusal to ac- 
quiesce in the constiti\tion might give me a throne, 
but I was not seduced by an elevation which would 
necessarily produce serious disturbances. 

“It was equally easy for me to change the form 
of the government on the 13th of June, 1849; I 
would not do so. 

“In fine, on the 2d of December, if personal con- 
siderations had prevailed over the grave interests 
of the pene my might at first have demanded a 
pore title of the people which they would not 

ve refused me. I contented myself with that 
which I had. 

“Consequently, when I borrow examples from 
the consulate and the empire, it is because I find 
them there particularly stamped with nationality 
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and grandeur, Being determined now, as before, to 
do every thing for France and nothing for myself, I 
should accept no modification of the present state 
of things, unless I was forced to do so by evident 
necessity. Whence can it arise? Solely from the 
conduct of parties. If they resign themselves, 
nothing shall be changed; but if, by their under- 
hand intrigues, they endeavor to sap the basis of 
my government ; if, in their blindness, they contest 
the legitimacy of the popular election; if, finally, 
they endanger, by their incessant attack, the future 
prospects of the conntry; then, and only then, it 
may be reasonable to demand from the people, in 
the name of the repose of France, a new title which 
will irrevocably fix upon my bead the power with 
which they invest me.” 

Looking at the security of the dictator, and— 
who shall say to the contrary (—future Emperor of 
France, at his position, his power, his immunity 
from attack, and his exalted footing with relation 
to the crowned heads of Europe, there is great 
cause to admire the strength of the man, however 
much we may dislike his principles, or detest his 
character. From what humble, might we not bet- 
ter say, base beginnings has he brought himself to 
his present power. 

“I remember,” says a London journalist, speak- 
ing of Louis Napoleon, “I remember his Quixotic 
invasion of France, via Boulogne, and its result; 
but his more intimate acquaintance I made during 
his subsequent lengthened sojourn in London, where 
he was generally regarded as something between 
a fool and a madman. What he has since proved 
himself to be is another matter; yet whilst hold- 
ing in abhorrence the tyranny and despotism he is 
displaying, I cannot but admire the quality, which 
in England is termed ‘pluck,’ that he has exhi- 
bited in his famous coup d'état, and in subsequent 
dealing with the French nation. I became acquaint- 
ed with Louis Napoleon through a crony of mine, 
the proprietor of a tavern, not a hundred yards 
from Waterloo Bridge, where literary men, con- 
nected with the London daily papers, loved to 
congregate during the ‘small hours’ of the morn- 
ing, after the house was ‘up’ and ‘the forms had 
gone to press.’ My friend, the landlord, was a 
speculative character, and the present Prince Pre- 
sident—nay, perhaps, embyro Emperor of France 
—afier exhausting all the London bill discounters, 
who were already ‘ full’ of his waste paper, had 
applied to the ‘ Boniface’ to do a little bill for 
three hundred pounds sterling, at fifty per cent. 
I was consulted on the point, and although I 
fancied the security somewhat chimerical, m 
friend ‘ Boniface’ was resolved on having Louis 
Napoleon’s autograph in his cash box; and I can 
only add that when I left London, in December 
last, the security still remained in the landlord's 
possession—a dishonored acceptance. 

“ Louis Napoleon’s departure from London was, 
in fact, a necessity, and his experiment on the 
French nation was a dernicr ressort; for his funds 
were at the very lowest ebb, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the establishment of the little house in 
King street, St. James's, could be maintained; and 
no wonder, for the Prince President’s days and 
evenings were spent in expensive society—certainly 
not of the most recherché character ; but with the 
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private amusements of ‘great little’ or ‘little 

t’ men, the journalist has nothing to do. It 
is only when such ‘small vices’ are paraded be- 
fore the public, that those who indulge in them 
render themselves obnoxious to censure. 

“ Well, we have seen Louis Napoleon ‘borne on 
bayonets’ to the Presidential chair, and only wait- 
ing to exchange it for a throne, a consummation to 
his ambition which the French people appear to 
have neither the power nor the will to prevent, if 
we are to judge by their supineness, under a ty 
ranny that rides rough-shod over their miserable 
vestiges of liberty. The first great political act of 
his life ought to have opened the eyesof the French 
people, who, intoxicated with the success of their 
newest and latest revolution, and madly shouting 
‘liberty throughout the world, yet suffered a 
French army to be sent to Rome, not to scatter the 
seeds of liberty, but to crush a people gallantly 
8 ling to obtain that freedom which France bad 
set them the example of demanding, and to assist 
in perpetuating the reign of intolerant bigotry, ig- 
norance, afd priestcraft. If but for sanctioning that 
deed alone, ibe French deserve the harvest of des- 

tism they are now reaping. With an army brutal- 
ized, cajoled, and devoted to his interest, a people 
apparently nerveless and sick of revolutions, their 
master spirits banished, or inmates of a prison, 
what hope is there for France to shake off the yoke 
wy upon her then willing neck by Louis Napo- 
eon? 

“Yet, notwithstanding all that has been done, and 
all that is doing, Paris is gay—and Paris is France. 
Nay, one would sup such words as Liberté, ega- 
lité, fraternité, had never been shouted in her 
streets, or posted on her walls; that there had 
been no gagging of the press, no wholesale arrests, 
no transportations to Cayenne, no teeming prisons, 
no espionage, no stifling of public opinion ; in fact, 
nothing but unanimous satisfaction with Louis Na- 
poleon and his new and liberal (!) constitution, for 
my advices from the French capital speak of no- 
thing but balls, parties, and gayeties of all descrip- 
tions ; a people forgetting past glories in present 
trifling ; a President preparing for the empire, and 
busy with new schemes of personal aggrandize- 
ment. Luckily for him, he has a people of a dif- 
ferent calibre from the Americans to deal with.” 

Is it not a significant fact in the present desti- 
nies of this wonderful man, that his official organs 
find it necessary to deny, almost daily, that he 
intends to assume imperial dignities? The Moni- 
teur states that— 

“A great number of persons imagine and re- 
port that the Empire is to be proclaimed on the 
occasion of a féte. To attribute to the government 
the desire of a pretext for changing the established 
order of things, is to form a very false idea of the 
manner in which it understands its duties. If 
necessity should ever lead to such a resolution, it 
would only be accomplished on the initiative of 
the constituted powers, and with the consent of 
the whole people. As to the acclamations of the 
army, they are, it is true, for the chief of the State 
a valuable proof of the sentiments with which it 
is animated, but they cannot produce any politi- 
cal result. Thus, at the ceremony on the 10th of 
May next, the 60,000 men assembled in the 
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Champ-de-Mars would in vain salute the President 
by the name of Emperor, as that act would not 
i the reéstablishment of the Empire one 
our.” 

And although an official announcement of the 
same nature is made in the Patrie, the public look 
forward to a speedy assumption of the Empire on 
the part of their dictator. 





CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY, 


In the Senate, during the last month, the Defi- 
ciency Bill, with especial reference to the appro- 
priations for the Government printing and the 
Collins steamers, has formed the chief subject of 
debate. 

The latter measure, in behalf of the Collins 
steamers, as it has not taken the shape of a party 
issue, has been advocated, or argued against, by 
speakers of very widely different political opinions ; 
Messrs. Cass and Seward, among others, having 
been prominent in recommending its adoption. 

On Wednesday, April 27th, the Senate having 
taken up the bill providing “ for additional compen- 
sation for increasing the transportation of the United 
States mail between New-York and Liverpool, in 
the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-six trips per 
annum, atsuch times as shall be directed by the Post- 
master General, and in conformity to his last annual 
report to Congress, and his letter of the 15th of 
November last to the Secretary of the Navy, com- 
mencing said increased service on the first of 
January, 1852, at the rate of $33,000 per trip, in 
lieu of the present allowance, the sum of $236,500: 
Provided, That it shall be in the power of Con- 
gress, at any time after the first day of January, 
1854, to terminate the arrangement for the ad- 
ditional allowance herein provided for,” Mr. 
Seward remarked that the increase of mail ser- 
vice was rendered necessary by the augmenta- 
tion of our foreizn correspondence. If the addi- 
tional service were not performed by American 
steamers, the business would fall into the hands of 
the Cunard line, and such a disproportion should 
be avoided if possible. 

This project of American ocean steain naviga- 
tion was not erroneously conceived. It was de- 
manded by the progress of the nation. These 
steamers are necessary to keep Great Britain in 
check. They can be easily converted into vessels 
of war. Great Britain has already more than two 
hundred and fifty steamers armed, and capable of 
armament. What would be our situation in the 
emergency of a war, if we were unprovided with 
a similar force for defense or aggression ¢ 

“Consider, moreover,” said Mr. Seward, “ that 
England, without waiting for, and, I am sure, 
without expecting so inglorious a retreat on 
our part, is completing a vast web of ocean 
steam navigation, based on postage and com- 
merce, that will connect all the European ports, 
all our own ports, all the South American ports, 
all the ports in the West Indies, all the ports 
of Asia and Oceanica, with her great com- 
mercial capital. Thus the world is to become a 
great commercial system, ramified by a thousand 
nerves projecting from the one head at London. 
Yet, stupendous as the scheme is, our own mer- 
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chants, conscious of equal capacity and equal wl 
sources, and relying on experience for success, 

stand here beseeching us to allow them to counter- 
act its fulfilment, and ask of us facilities and aid 
equal to those yielded by the British Government 
to its citizens. While our commercial history is 
full of presages of a successful competition, Great 
Britain is sunk deep in debt. We are free from debt. | 
Great Britain is oppressed with armies and costly | 
aristocratic institutions ; industry among us is un- 
fettered and free. But it is a contest depending 
not on armies, nor even on wealth, but chiefly on 
invention and industry, And how stands the na- 
tional account in those respects? The cotton-gin, 
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monstration of American superiority in utilitarian 
inventions, and in the art ‘that leads to nautical 
dominion, a further and irresistible confirmation 
was given by the arrival of American clippers 
from India, freighted at advanced rates with shi 

ments, consigned by the agents of the East India 
Company at Calcutta to their own warehouses in 
London. Such and so recent are the proofs, that 
in the capital element of invention we are equal 
to the contest for the supremacy of the seas, 
When I consider them and consider our re- 
sources, of which those of Pennsylvania, or of the 
valley of the Mississippi, or of California, alone 
exceed the entire native wealth of Great Britain ; 


the planing-machine, steam navigation, and elec- | when I consider, moreover, our yet unelicited 
trical communication— these are old achievements. | manutacturing capacity, our great population, al- 
England only a year ago invited re — to | ~ —_ a to that 2 the ie islands, 
bring their inventions and compare them together | an multiplying at a rate unknown in human pro- 
. 7 yet of _ and ~- “whe the pete, gressiby —— —_ —- ~ old a 
or the increase of luxury and indulgence, America | when I consider the advantages of our geograph- 
was surpassed not only by refined England and | ical position midway between them; and when I 
chivalrous France, but even by semi-barbarian | consider, above all, the expanding and elevating 
— sie gee warty wae Sean which | “a — - apes — a our ir 
such a result necessarily produced, did the com- | ple, I feel quite assured that their enterprise w 
ison of utilitarian inventions begin. Then our | Pe adequate to the glorious conflict, if it be only 
countrymen exhibited Dick’s Anti-friction Press— | sustained by constancy and perseverance on the 
a machine that moved a power greater by 240 | part of their | feces ty I Mo not know that we 
tons than could be raised by the Brama Hydraulic | shall prevail in that conflict; but, for myself, like 
Press, which, having been used by Sir John Ste- | the modest hero who was instructed to charge on 
henson in erecting the tubular bridge over the | the artillery at Niagara, I can say that we ‘will 
traits of Menai, had been brought ro te by the | try ; and that an * difficulty cates no greater 
British artisans as a contrivance of unrivalled | than that which meets us now, my motto shall be 
“— “ the —— - — —e Neat? | the — of he os ner orm of the Chesa- 
* Next were submitted, on our beha e two in- | peake—‘ Don’t give up the ship. 
ventions of St. John, the Variation Compass, which | On Monday, May 10th, the Senate baving the 
indicates the deflection of its own needle at any | resolutions in behalf of the Collins steamers under 
place, resulting from local causes; and the Velo- | consideration, Mr. Wade, of Ohio, concluded his 
cimeter, which tells at any time the actual speed | remarks in opposition to the measure, as follows: 
of the vessel bearing it, and its distance from the | “I believe, Mr. President, that we have had some 
port of departure ; inventions “_~ at once by | remonstrances here on that subject, yet I have not 
the Admiralty of Great Britain. Then, to say no- | heard a single word said about them. Sir, if lam 
thing of the ingeniously constructed locks exhibit- | not mistaken, we have had a great many of these 
ed by Hobbs, which defied the skill of the British | remonstrances presented here from various 
artisans, while he opened all of theirs at pleasure, | branches of the shipping interest, showing that 


there was Bigelow's Power-loom, which has 
brought down ingrain and Brussels carpets within | 
the reach of the British mechanic and farmer. 
While the American Ploughs took precedence of | 
all others, McCormick's Reaper was acknowledged 
to be a contribution to the agriculture of England, 
surpassing in value the cost of the Crystal Palace. 
Nor were we dishonored in the fine arts, for a 
well-deserved meed was awarded to Hughes for 
his successful incorporation in marble of the ideal 
Oliver Twist; and the palm was conferred on 
Powers for his immortal statue of the Greek Slave. 
When these successes had turned away the tide 
of derision from our country, the yacht America 
entered the Thames. Skilful architects saw that 
she combined, in before unknown proportions, the 
elements of grace and motion, and her modest 
challenge was reluctantly accepted, and even then 
only for a tenth part of the prize she proposed. The 
trial was graced by the presence of the Queen and 
ber Court, and watched with an interest created 
by national pride and ambition, and yet the tri- 
umph was complete. 

“In the very hour of this, of itself, conclusive de- 





those who were not protected by the Government 
are materially injured by the protection which is 
given to this tavored company ; that they were in- 
jured by these boats running once a week in oppo- 
sition to them, and coming in conflict with their 
interests. This is a proposition too plain to be ar- 
gued ; any body can see that this protection would 
be rank injustice to the other shipping interest. Sir, I 
wish to see a disposition on the part of this Govern- 
ment to build up and foster the great West, to which 
I belong. You have withdrawn from the West all 
aid for more than sixteen years. The voice of the 
Government has not been heard there; and I can- 
not consent to grant this enormous sum to the At- 
lantic coast until I see at least a disposition to do 
something for us. Then, Sir, I am disposed to be 
liberal; for no man will rejoice in the prosperity 
of the whole of this country, and in that of every 
art of it, more than I. I want to see jus ice done 
in all its parts; and I must say that in the West, 
the justice due to that section of the coun 
has been shamefully neglected. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that, and I call upon the members 
of this Senate who live along the Mississippi 
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river and its tributaries, and along the shores of 
the great lakes of the West, to join with me, and 
puta face of brass against any further expenditure 
along the Atlantic coast until a disposition is 
shown to do justice to us. When that disposition 
is shown, we will talk with you, and we will be 
liberal with you; but until that is done, I will not 
consent to give you another dollar to foster and 
build up your navigation interests. Your ship- 
ping interest, if I am not greatly mistaken, is now 
protected, and ever has been, under this govern- 
ment, while all other interests have been com- 
paratively neglected. 

“ Then I cannot consent to go any further until a 
disposition is shown here, earnestly, sincerely, to 
do justice to usin the West. Every body knows, 
sir, that immense losses in property occur every 
year upon the lakes for the want of harbors to 
which our sailors can resort in times of rough wea- 
ther and storms. We all know the serious ob- 
structions along the Ohio riuer, and particularly 
that which has existed for years, for the want of a 
little help from the Government, at the falls of the 
Ohio river. These things come more immediately 
under my own observation ; but I have no doubt the 
same obstruction meets the eye of every Senator 
here, in his own locality, upon the streams in 
which he has an interest. They all want the fos- 
tering and protecting arm of the Government, 
and that they have not had for twenty years 
past. Our people call for it in vain, and almost 
six months of this session have passed by, and I 
have not heard a word about it; though they are 
calling for enormous sums along the Atlantic coast 
and along the Pacific coast for all sorts of pro- 
jects. There are your dry-docks, and your marine 
railways, and you have expeditions to Japan, and 
you can go over the whole land and ransack 

eaven and earth for the purpose of finding an 
interest to be fostered, but you do not yet know 
that you have a West. 

“TI do not intend to be illiberal ; I will minister, so 
far as my voice and my vote can contribute to it, 
to the building up of every great national interest 
in every part an pa of this Union, I care not 
where it may be located. But I know the West 
and Southwest have been shamefully neglected ; 
and when you talk to me about engaging in the 
doubtful project of rearing up a great monopoly on 
the Atlantic coast, and bringing it in conflict with 
others, until you have at least shown a disposition 
to do justice by the West, you cannot have my 
support. I will not say that under any circum- 
stances I would support a measure like this, because 
I do not think it is just. I do not believe in fostering 
one company of men and giving them such an 
enormous sum of money for the pu of enabling 
them to compete with Great Britain or any body 
else. If Great Britain can carry our mails so much 
cheaper, on the principles of free trade, I would 
say, let them do it. You say you can buy _ 
iron cheaper in England than you can here. Then 
why should I protect you? If the mails can be 
carried cheaper than at present, why not, on the 
same principle, allow Great Britain to do it? The 
fact is, that the free-trade principle is either correct 
or incorrect. There is no principle applicable to 
the trade in iron, coal, or tomanufactures generally, 
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which is not equally applicable for the pu of 
carrying the mails. No Jesuit can draw the line 
of demarkation on this point, and no senator has 
attempted to do it. 

“These steamers are —_— of as likely to prove 
an important branch of the haval service, although 
the senator from Virginia { Mr. Hunter} has shown 
as plainly as argument can show, and as plainly as 
the experience of naval men can show, that they 
would not be worth a straw in time of war; and 
that comports with what the common sense of 
every man, even though he were not a naval man, 
would render apparent. But that was not the 
object. If the object was merely to carry the 
mails, then they can be carried at a much less ex- 
pense than the amendment proposes, Further, if 
the object was to carry the mails, there was no 
necessity for this costly furniture, this thousand 
dollar mirror, and those other articles of luxury 
which have cost such enormous sums, If your 
object was any thing more than this, then these 
articles are equally useless, and show that there is 
no intention to use these vessels as war-steamers, 
but that the idea is to foster and build up this line 
with special privileges, to-conflict with every other 
interest in the country. I, for one, will never con- 
sent to it.” ae 

The most important Congressional action of the 
month has been the passage of the Homestead 
Bill, to some remarks upon which we devoted a 
page or two of a preceding number. A discussion 
of the advantages likely to accrue from this mea- 
sure, with a full notice of the objections variously 
urged against it, will be found at length in another 
part of this month’s issue, so that it is not neces- 
sary to revert to them here. 

We have mentioned the length of time during 
which this bill has been before Congress. The 
delays to which it has been subjected cannot be toa 
strongly reprehended as precedents in the case of 
future important issues. In the course of the dis- 
cussion of this bill, whole days were spent 
members of the House, from the Opposition, in 
unparliamentary mooting of the claims of Presi- 
dential candidates, and the veriest and most un- 
profitable personal wrangling. With each day's 
announcement of the bill the House became a 
theatre of noisy strife, and the Speaker’s hammer 
often descended at the hour of adjournment, amid 
a scene of confusion and tumult such as could only 
have been occasioned by discussions very remote 
from the real business of the day. 

We are enabled to record, however, the final 
passage of the bill, in the House of Representa- 
tives. On Wednesday, May 12th, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union on the Homestead Bill. 

The substitute for the bill offered yesterday by 
Mr. Brown, of Miss., was adopted—Ayes 68, Nays 
56, and pri to perpetuate preémption to 
actual ede po lands—that is to say, 

rsons acquiring the right of preémption s 
Sania tho tanks “withand distention or payment 
of any kind to the United States on certain condi- 
tions, giving the preémptor the right, at any time, at 
his or her discretion, to enter the lands preémpted 
by paying $1.25 per acre. 
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Mr. Stanly proposed an amendment, to the | 
effect to give a homestead to any person not | 
worth the sum of $500. 

A question was here raised, that the amendment | 
was not in order, and amid the confusion several | 
votes were taken on sustaining the decision of the 
Chair. 

The Committee then rose, and the Chairman | 
reported the bill as amended by the substitution of | 
Mr. Brown's proposition, 

Mr. Johnson, of Tenn, moved an amendment to | 
the substitute, and demanded the previous question, | 
which prevailed. | 

Mr. Jones, of Tenn., asked his colleague whether | 
his amendment was not, substantially, the bill | 
which was acted upon in Committee? 

Mr. Johnson, of ‘Tenn. replied, that it was not | 
only substantially the same, but decidedly im- | 

roved. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MeMullen, wishing to have an opportunity | 
to examine the subject, moved an adjournment, | 
which was not carried —Yeas 52; Nays 81. 

Mr. Johnson’s amendment was then agreed to— | 
Yeas 97 ; Nays 57. 

Several other motions to adjourn were made, 
and severally voted down. | 

Mr. Jenkins moved that the bill be laid on the 
table. Negutived—Yeas 57; Nays 112. 

Mr. Brown's substitute, as amended by Mr. 
Johnson, of Tenn., was adopted— Yeas 108 ; Nays | 
57. 

The bill, as now presented, provides : 

“1st. That any person who is the head of a 
family and a citizen of the United States, or any 
person who is the head of a family and had be- 
come a citizen prior to the first day of January, 
1852, as required by the naturalization laws of the 
United States, shall, from and, after the passage of | 
this act, be entitled to enter, free of cost, one quar- 
ter section of vacant and unappropriated Public 
Lands, or a quantity equal thereto, to be located 
in a body, in conformity with the legal subdivision | 
of the Public Lands, and after the same shall have 
been surveyed. 

“ 2d. The person applying for the benefit of the | 
act to make an affidavit that he or she is the head 
of a family, and is not the owner of any estate in | 
land at the time of such application, and has not | 
disposed of any estate in land to obtain the benefit | 
of the act. 

“3d section refers to the duties of the Land 
Register. 

“4th. All lands acquired under the provision of 
the act shall in no event become liable to the 
satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior 
to the issuing of the patent therefor. 

“5th. If at any time after filing the affidavit re- 

uired, and before the expiration of five years, it | 
shall be proven that the person locating on such | 
lands shall have changed his or ber residence, or | 
abandoned the said entry for more than six months | 
at any one time, then the land to revert back to 
the Government, and be disposed of as other pub- 
lic lands are now by law. 

“6th. If any individual, now a resident of any | 
State or Territory, and not a citizen of the United | 
States, but at the time of making application for 
the benefit of the act, shall have filed a declara- 
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tion of intention so to do, as required by the natu- 
ralization laws of the United States, and shall 
become a citizen of the same before the issuing of 
the patent, as made and provided for in this act, 
shall be placed upon an equal footing with the 


| native-born citizen. 


“th. No individual is permitted tomake more 
than one entry under this act.” 

The bill was then passed—yeas 107, nays 56. 

Yeas.—Messrs. Abercrombie, Allen of Mass. 
Allen of Ill, Allison, Babcock, Bartlett, Bissell, 
Briggs, Brooks, Brown of Miss, Buell, Busby, 
Cabell. Campbell of IIL, Carter, Chandler, Chap- 
man, Churchill, Clark, Cleveland, Cobb, Cottman, 
Cullom, Curtis, Davis of Mass., Davis of Ind., Daw- 


| son, Disney, Doty, Durkee, Eastman, Ewing, Fick- 


lin, Fitch, Florence, Floyd, Fowler, Gamble, Gay- 
lord, Gentry, Giddings, Goodrich, Gorman, Green, 
Grey, Grow, Hall, Harris of Ala. Hascall, Hend- 
ricks, Henn, Houston, Ingersoll, Ives, Johnson of 
Tenn., Johnson of Obio, Johnson of Ark., Jones of 
Tenn, Kurtz, Lockhart, Muce, Marshall of Cal., 
McMullen, MeNair, Meacham, Miller, Molony, 
Moore of Pa., Moore of La., Newton, Olds, Parker 


of Ind., Penn, Pepniman, Perkins, Phelps, Polk, 


Porter, Richardson, Riddle, Robbins, Robinson, 
Sackett, Savage, Schoolcraft, Seymour of N. Y., 
Skelton, Smith, Snow, Stanton of Olio, Stanton of 
Tenn., Stevens of N. Y., Stone, St. Martin, Strat- 
ton, Thompson of Va, Thur-ton, Townshend, 
Tuck, Walbridge, Walsh, Ward, Watkins, White 
of Ky , White of Ala, Williams. . 

Nays —Messrs. Aiken, (8. C..) Appleton, (Me.,) 
Averett, Baily, (Ga.,) Bayly, (Va.,) Burrere, Beale, 
Bell, Bocock, Bragg, Breckinridge, Brown, (N.J.,) 
Burrows, Caskill, Chastain, Clngman, Colcock, 
Conger, Dockery, Dunean, Edmundson, Evans, 
Faulkner, Fuller, (Me.,) Hamilton, Harper, Harris, 
(Tenn.,) Hibbard, Holladay, Horsford, Howe, (Pa.,) 
Howe, (N. Y.,) Jackson, Jenkins, King, (R. L,) 
King, (N. Y.,) Letcher, Martin, Mason, McQueen, 
Milison, Morehead, Orr, Outlaw, Peaslee, Powell, 
Ross, Seurry, Seymour, (Conn.,) Stanly, Strother, 
Taylor, Wallace, Was) burn, Welch, W vodward. 





THE WHIG CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS. 

We give the official report of the proceedings 
of this body, with reference to which the public 
mind has lately been agitated. A record of these 
transactions possesses permanent value, and will 
hereafter be referred to as a precedent. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE CAUCUS. 
At a meeting of the Whig members of Congress, 


held in the Senate Chamber, on Friday evening, 


April 9, 1852— 

On motion of Senator Underwood, of Kentucky, 
the Honorable Willie P. Mangum, (Senator,) of 
North Carolina, was called to the chair. 

Joseph R. Chandler, of Pennsylvania, and Alfred 
Dockery, of North Carolina, were appointed Secre- 
taries, 

The Chairman stated that the object of the 
meeting was to recommend the time and place for 
holding the Whig National Convention for nomi- 
nating candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Pre- 
sidency of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Cabell, of Florida, the rules 
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of the Senate were adopted as the rules for the 
meeting. 

There were present, of the Senate, 14; of the 
House, 56 —70 members. 

Mr. Cabell, of Florida, suggested that the names 
of Whig members of both Houses be called over, 
and the names of those present be noted. 

Some discussion arose as to the adjournment of 
the meeting to some future day. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, gave notice that at 
the adjourned meeting he should offer resolutions 
sustaining the Compromise Act as a finality. 

The Chairman stated that the question was not 
now before the meeting ; but that he deemed it 
due to the gentlemen present, and to his honor, to 
state explicitly that he should be called on, by his 
understanding of the rules of the Senate which 
had been adopted for the government of this 
meeting, and the usages of the Whig party, to rule 
out of order such resolutions, and he took this 
early time of stating the matter, that the meeting, 
if they did not approve of this decision, might call 
another gentleman to the chair. 

Various propositions for calling a future meeting 
and for fixing the time of adjournment were made, 
when the following resolution of Mr. Sackett, of 
New-York, was adopted, namely ; 

“That when this meeting adjourns, it adjourn to 
meet in this place on Tuesday evening, the 2¢:b 
instant, at seven o'clock.” 

And then the meeting adjourned. 


ADJOURNED MEETING. 


An adjourned meeting of the Whig members 
of Congress was held in. the Senate chamber on 
Tuesday evening, April 20th. 

At a quarter befure eight o'clock Mr. Mangum 
took the chair. 

‘The proceedings of the previous meeting were 
read. 

Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That it be recommended that the 
Whig National Convention be held in the city of 
Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, on Wednes- 
day the 16th day of June next, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency of the United States. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, then offered the 
following as a substitute for that by Mr. Stanly : 

“ Whereas, the determination of the time and 

lace for holding a National Whig Convention has 
en referred to the Whigs of Congress, the Whig 
members of the Senate and House of Represeita- 
tives, having assembled in Convention with the ex 
plicit understanding that they regard the series of 
acts known asthe adjustment measures as forming, 
in their mutual dependence and connection, a system 
of compromise the most conciliatory, and the best 
for the entire country that could be obtained from 
conflicting sectional interests and opinions; and 
that, therefore, they ought to be adhered to and 
earried into faithful execution as a final settlement 
in principle and substance of the dangerous and 
exciting subjects which they embrace, and do unite 
on this basis as well as upon the long-established 
principles cf the Whig party, do hereby recom- 
mend the —— day of ——, and the city of —— 
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as the time and place for holding the National 
Whig Convention for the choice cf Whig candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
respectively.” 

he Chair decided that the resolution was out 
of order, an’ contrary to the established usage of 
the party. But, as a substantive resolution, it was 
to be considered and decided by the meeting whe- 
ther it would be acted on after the transaction of 
business, upon which alone the meeting had as- 
sembled, viz., that of recommending the time and 
place for holding the Whig National Convention, 

From this decision Mr. Marshall took an appeal, 
and after considerable debate, in which great lati- 
tude was allowed, the motion was put, “Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the meeting ?” and the question was decided in 
the affirmative by ayes 46, nays 21, as follows: 

Senate.—A yes:—Messrs. J. H. Clarke, John 
Davis, H. Fish, J. W. Miller, Truman Smith, P. 
Spruance, J. R. Underwood, and B, F. Wade. 

Nays.—Messrs. Brooke, James Cooper, and 
Jackson Morton. 

House. — Ayes :—- Messrs. Allison, Barrere, 
Bown’, Brenton, Briggs, Campbell, Chandler, Cul- 
lom, Fowler, Goodenow, Goodrivb, Grey, Hascall, 
Hebard, Hosford, Howe, T. W. Howe Hunter, 
King, Kuhns, Meacham, Moore, Morehead, Parker, 
Penniman, Porter, Sackett, Schoolcraft, Scudder, 


a Stanton, Stevens, Taylor, Walbridge, 
Ward, Washburn, Wells, White (of Kentucky,) 
Williams. 


Noes.—Appleton, James Brooks, E. C. Cabell, 
Clingman, Dockery, Ewing, Gentry, Haws, Haven, 
Landry, H. Mershall, Martin, Moore, Outlaw, 
Schermerhorn, Strother, Williams. , 

Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, then offered the fol- 
lowing in addition or amendment to tbe resolution 
of Mr. Stanly : 

“ Resolved, That the Whig members of Congress, 
in thus recommending a time and place for the 
National Whig Convention to assemble, are not to 
be understood as pledging themselves to support 
the nominees of said Convention, except upon the 
condition that the persons then and there nomi- 
nated as candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be publicly and unequivocally pledged 
to regard the series of measures known as the 
Compromise measures as a final settlement of the 
dangerous questions which they embraced, and to 
maintain that settlement inviolate.” 

The Chair decided the resolution or amendment 
of Mr. Gentry to be out of order, unless as a sub- 
stantive proposition. As such the Chair would 
receive it. 

From this decision of the Chair an appeal was 
taken; and the opinion of the Chair was sustained 
without division, 

The resolution of Mr. Stanly then coming up, 
Mr. Campbell of Ohio moved to strike out Balti- 
more io: insert Cincinnati, which was negatived. 
A motion by the same gentleman, to insert Louis- 
viile, was also lost. 

A motion was then made to strike out Balti- 
more and iusert Pittsburg; which motion was 
negatived, 

Mr. Chandler, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike 
out Baltimore and insert Philadelphia; which mo- 
sion was negatived. 
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General Cullom, of Tennessee, then gave notice 
that, after Mr. Stanly’s resolution should have 
been disposed of, he would review the resolutions 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Marshall,) and the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Gentry,) if they would remain. ; 

The question on Mr, Stanly’s resolution was then 
put and decided in the affirmative without a divi- 
sior. 

General Cullom, of Tennessee, then gave notice 
that, as the particular friends of the resolutions | 
which had been ruled out of order, in connection | 
with the resolution of Mr. Stanly, were not pre- 
sent, he did not feel called on to present the reso- 
lution of which he had given previous notice, 
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Tt was resolved that the Chairman of the meet- 
ing have authority to re-convene this meeting, 
should circumstances, in his opinion, render neces- 
sary such a course. 

It was ordered that the Chairman of the meet- 
ing cause the resolution recommending the time 
and place for holding the Whig National Conven- 
tion, to be inserted in the Whig newspapers of the 
District, signed by himself, and countersigned by 
the Secretaries; and then, at a quarter before 
twelve, the meeting adjourned. 


A true copy of the journal of the meeting. 


s. R. CoanpLer, 
Jos. R. CuanpLer b Ginna 


taries. 
Atrrep Dockery, } 
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NOTICES. 


this unwise profuseness of portraits to thoughtless, 


| ness on the part of the directors of the Academy 


Tue exhibition of the paintings and statues col- 
lected together by this institution occasions with | 
each annual recurrence increased attention to the 
genius of our own artists. In this respect it differs | 
from the exhibition of the Dusseldorf Gallery,which | 
is entirely supplied from the studios of Germany ; | 
and in a great measure forestalls the Art Union, | 
with which the public is not altogether pleased, 
and which, from its very nature, cannot offer so 
wide a field for the display of competing pictures. 
Most of the paintings upon the walls of the Art- | 
Union have been purchased by that association, | 
and have a similarity of style, a made-to-order | 
appearance, from which the gallery of the National | 
Academy is free. The small number of portraits | 
at theArt Union gal’ecy is noticed by every visitor ; | 
and few have failed to observe the disproportion- 
ate excess of landscapes over historical and imagi- 
native designs. In fact, we have hardly seen a | 
work of pure imagination in the Art-Union, since 
the removal of the magnificent paintings of Cole, 
some three or four years ago. 

The main defect of the Academy exhibition this | 
year is its undue preponderance of portraits. We 
would prefer too many portraits to a scarcity, 
especially when they represent personages of his- | 
torical or present fame; but we do not like to be | 
driven to accepting the extreme which the National | 
Academy has forced upon us, Unless remarkably 
well done, the portraits of unknown and undistin 
guished individuals are of no interest whatever to 
the mass of spectators, and, aside from the induce- 
ments afforded by personal vanity, are of no pecu- 
niary advantage to an exhibition. The dear “ex- | 
hibited” may purchase a season ticket, and persuade 
half a dozen friends to do likewise, but this profit 
poorly compensates for the distaste which most 
persons feel to an indiscriminate collection of por- 





traits, and the consequent disregard of the public 
to a gallery filled in this manner. We attribute 





and we hope for an improvement another year. 
The mere specification of pictures by number 
and description can be of little interest, although 
it is a species of composition im which picture- 
lovers who write for the papers consider them- 
selves bound to indulge. It is, no doubt, gratifying 
to here and there an individual to know that No, 
15 is a cow grazing, and is excellently well done ; 
that the sky of No. 20 would bear improving ; and 
that the ees of the privcipal figure in No. 25 
is beyond all praise. We are speaking now of an 
imaginary collection. But such criticisms, although 
useful in their way, and refreshing to the memory, 
are of very little service as guides to that know- 
ledge of the advances and the extensions of art, of 
which the paintings of the day are the exponents. 
Looking at the exhibitions of the National Aca- 
demy year by year, although at times, as on the 
present occasion, the excellence of the gallery may 


_seem somewhat diminished, a general improve- 
_ment upon a former epoch is } lainly visible. 


No 
living American artist can paint landscapes like the 
lamented Cole, but the generality of landscapes 
are better than in Cole's time, or than in any spe- 
cific period preceding. We should name Durand 
aud Rossiter as superior to any two landscape 
painters who flourished previous to the commence- 
ment of the career of these artists. 

We have only time at present, although we do 
not intend to drop this subject with the present 
number, to touch upon the prevailing fault of 
American artists, as manifested in other collections 
as well as that of the National Academy—the 
great prevalence of imitation; not imitation of na- 
ture, but imitation of other works which the painter 
has seen, and which he has used as models, when 
he should have employed them only as studies, 
The reasen of this imitative frenzy does not lie 
very far back of the fact: our artists imitate, not 
because they have seen too many paintings, but 
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because they have seen too few. An ambitious 
painter, whose range of observation has been nar- 
row, falls in love with a certain style, and sacrifices 
his native genius to the reproduction of that man. 
ner which he so much admires. His own original 
ity is suffocated, and dies at last through sheer 
carelessness. He may continue to paint good pic- 
tures, but he has lost his claim to the title of artist. 

A painter becomes original in proportion to his 
facilities of observation, provided he possesses 
genius at the outset. When he has visited the 
principal galleries abroad, his judgment has be- 
come tempered, and while he admires no style or 
school to the exclusion of all others, he has observed 
the secrets of the excellences of each, and is pre- 
pared to trust his own faculties to accomplish his 
own designs. The point where imitative depend- 
ency ceases, and self-reliance begins, varies with 
different individuals, but in the case of artists of 
any note, it can always be defined; and the 
chief reason of its existence is remembered by no 
one so well as by the artist himself. 

— Were we called on to specify the picture 
now on exhibition at the National Academy, the 
most free from this fault of imitation, or indeed 
from faults of any kind, we should refer to the 
“ Norwegian Forest,” by Cappelen. We do not 
know that all critics will agree with us, but no one 
who has wandered through our own northern woods 
can fail to be impressed and fascinated by the 
singular fidelity of this representation. The rich, 
rank summer verdure, the rotting trunks, the 
climbing parasites, the mossy and distorted rocks, 
and the still, lily-covered pool in the foreground, 
make up a picture which, in the attributes of quiet 
landscape, we have not seen excelled in the entire 
range of American landscape painting. 





Anna Thillon and the Opera at Niblo’s, 


Madame Anna Thillon is one of those charm- 
ing women who stop just short of fascination ; whom 
very one admires, and by whom no one is very 
powerfully attracted ; an accomplished singer, and 
yet incapable of creating the enthusiasm that at- 
tends many other devotees of the divine art not 
more celebrated than herself; a brilliant actress, 
and yet unpersecuted by admirers after the falling 
of the curtain; she shines and dazzles and bewil- 
ders—and is forgotten. 

But does the reader imagine that Madame Thil- 
lon is therefore unequal to French comic opera ¢ 
He could not be more greatly mistaken. In this 
description of music she has never had her equal 
in this country. Her lack of tragic or even dra- 
matic sentiment, her deficiency of pathoe, or indeed 
of deep feeling of any kind, render her all the more 
suitable for the gay, light, dancing measures of the 
French composers whose music she represents. 
She would be utterly at fault with Meyerbeer, 
would make terrible havoe with the resounding 
symphonies of David; and, should she wander into 
Italian music, she would cause Rossini and Doni- 
zetti to turn pale with terror. But no such diffi- 
culties attend her amid the pleasantries of French 
comic opera. Here she is at home. Lere her 
occasional musical errors pass for voluntary vari- 
ations, and all those liberties which she allows 
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herself—the pretty posturing; the admiration 
which she is constantly bestowing on herself; the 
thousand charming artifiees she practises to win 
the admiration of her audience; and the vagaries 
of her fluty voice-—these liberties exactly harmo- 
nize with the spirit of what she is performing, its 
joyousness, its abandon, and its freédom from 
Seriousness or emotion. 

Auber, as given us by Mr. Niblo, has been a fair 
offset to Donizetti, whose acquaintance was ten- 
dered us with so much assiduity by Maretzek. We 
are now ready to enter upon a new season of mu- 
sical entertainments; and we hope it may be 
abundantly diversified by the works of not two.or 
three composers, but of a dozen. We wish to hear 
not only Bellini, Donizetti, and Auber, but, in ad- 
dition, Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Balfe, and 
Mereadente. The public is a many-headed mon- 
ster after all, and its tastes are decidedly in favor 
of variety. No one, however, understands this 
better than Mr. Niblo. 

Nothing seems to have been yet done in the 
way of erecting the “ People’s Opera House ;” and 
our capitalists are evidently afraid of such an in- 
vestment, Blessings are often slow in coming, and 
their dilatoriness is proportionate to their value. 
There is consolation in this reflection. 





American Wit and Wisdom. 


So many attempts have been made, the last ten 
years, to embody in a comie shape the intellectual 
power of our country, and the failures have been 
so perfect, that the public looked with an apathy 
unlike their usual character at the present effort. 
We ourselves, who have narrowly, as became us, 
scrutinized the Lantern, were slow to believe in 
its being a fixed fact. The rock on which all pre- 
vious efforts have split has, however, been no rock 
at all; the Yankee Doodle, Judy, John Donkey, 
Bubble, and its brethren, never could be said to 
have fairly floated. It is clear they could not 
swim. They were merely buoyed up by that 
vanity which so many of our countrymen mis- 
take for genius. When the small cash the edi- 
tors had, and still smaller brains, were dissi- 
pated, the things of shreds. and patches ceased 
fortunately to trouble the compositors, or stick the 
deluded newsboys. 

We must here premise that the public have a 
very mistaken notion of what they call American 
humor. Humor does not belong to either a nation 
or a parish; it is universal: no rule is more unerr- 
ing than this, that if the comic aspect depends 
upon an American or English ear, it is simply 
slang, and not humor. It belongs to a clique, and 
not to the world ; it is Cockneyish, and not Shak- 
spearian. Humor is the jocular wisdom of the 
human heart, and is the voice of truth set to a 
more genial measure. There can be no humor 
without earnestness. What the million call humor, 
is mere horse-laughter ; a besotted fool grinni 
through an ass’s collar. A suet dumpling with 
human features, placed in such a position, would 
move the risibility of the public; but herein lies 
its death, Witless as the many are, they never 
laugh long at these miserable abortions. 

A long acquaintance with the public justifies 
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our belief that it wants a paper like the Lan- 
tern ; and so long as the writerssupply that want 
for the people, and not for themselves, it must 
flourish. But, we repeat, they must show their ob- 
ject is truth, nota joke; a purpose,nota pun. The 

uman face, with all its shifting expression, its 
smiles and tears, must be behind the mask assumed 
for incognito. The motley garb must cover a 
sensitive heart, alive to all the requirements of the 
time. The fools of Shakspeare are the wisest of 
his characters, and uttered truths to princes, peers, 
and peasants, unbecoming another lip. In like 
manner, Diogenes must be the chartered Touch- 
stone to tell the world its follies, its vices, and 
smile them into propriety. We do not believe 
that murder or burglary can ever be made so ridi- 
culous that Cromwells will be ashamed either of 
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hardly worth preserving from one evening to an- 
other. Mr. Davidson’s Librettos, on the other 
hand, are printed in a rich, attractive style, are 
thickly set with musical interpretations of the fa- 
vorite airs, and are in’eyery way adapted to their 
object. 

These books comprise a number of operas of 
which we know comparatively little, but which 
are famous abroad, and will some day become 
popular in this country. We have yet much 
classic music to hear, and we are perfectly willing 
to exchange Donizetti’s half-dozen “last,” at any 
time, for an equal number of his earlier and better 
productions, or of the to us almost unknown operas 
of France and Germany. We have hitherto been 
almost suffocated with Donizetti, and were grateful 
beyond all measure when, a few months back, 


killing or house-breaking ; but we know the minor | Maretzek introduced “ Robert le Diable”—was it 
evils of our nature can be more easily and effect- | not possible for Meyerbeer to give his hero a more 


ively dealt with by a genial sarcasm and profound | gentlemanly name?—and the Artists’ Union re- 


banter, than by the fiercest diatribes of the moral- 
ist, or the vinegar aspect of the Pharisee; and in 
this faith, we tell Diogenes to go on fearlessly and 
prosper, remembering always to temper justice 
with mercy, and adopt Shakspeare’s motto : 
“Tis exccllent to have a giant’s strength, 
But tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 

The writers in the Lantern must pardon us if 
we give them a little advice and warning. No- 
thing tires sooner in company than a professed 
joker; after a time he becomes a regular bore, a 
complete nuisance, and gets mentally kicked out 
of all decent society. It must have been one of 
these eternal word torturers that drew from John- 
son the savage —— that “the man who'd 
make a pun would picka pocket.” We also believe 
that the man who continually makes puns would 
soar to even the sublimity of petty larceny. Still, 
a joke in season is the salt of life. That life is a 
jest, is an acknowledged fact; but we all know 
there are two sides to the face, and that men have 
to laugh on both sides every day of their life. In- 
deed, none but the bigot or the fool keep laughter 
for only one cheek. There should be a purpose in 
even a pun. Truth lies not in a well, but in things 
well said: the better said, the truer; the shorter, 
the sweeter. Flesh is a mere cdilection of atoms; 
the beauty consists in the arrangement. So in all 
works, more especially of the Lantern genus, sym- 
metry is the outer secret; but even external grace 
will not go without a soul, an informing spirit; in 
like manner, a comic journal must have purpose 
and earnestness. It was this evident pervading 
spirit that first recommended it to our notice, and 
gave it an interest in our eyes, which we never 
accord to the ephemeral literature of the day. 





Illustrated Librettos of French, German, and 
Italian Operas. London. New-York: David 
Davidson, 109 Nassau street. 1852. 


These Librettos are by far the most neat, taste- 
ful, and complete we have yet seen. We have 
never been satisfied with the editions that have 
previously appeared from our own press. They 
were tolerable, because there were none bet- 
ter. But they laid no claim to beauty, and were 
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freshed our ears with the splendid music of Don 
Giovanni. 

We miss the “Puritans” from this collection. 
We do not know how this opera is estimated 
abroad, but in this country it isa prime favorite, 
and never fails of securing artists a good audience. 





The Future Wealth of America ; being a Glance at 
the Resources of the United States, and the 
Commercial and Agricultural Advantages of 
Cultivating Tea, Coffee, Indigo, &c.; with a Re- 
view of the China Trade. By Francis Bonyner. 
New-York. 1852. 


The main design of this work is to prove the 
suitableness of the soil and climate of the United 
States for the production of tea, coffee, dates, and 
other articles of luxury, which are now imported 
into this country. The cultivation of the tea plant 
is described with a good deal of minuteness, and 
the argument in favor of the United States becom- 
ing a producer of tea certainly looks imposing. A 
practical test can only determine its real value. 

Mr. Bonynge tells us that we are imposed upon 
in most of our purchases of tea; and that while we 
flatter ourselves that we are imbibing the genuine 
souchong or twankay, we are in reality debasing 
our palates with foreign herbs, pulverized twigs, 
and tea-house sweepings. “Things are brought to 
that pass by the ingenuity of traders, that we get 
none of the good teas, and that they are mostly 
retained by the Chinese or sent into Tartary.” 
The English, it seems, are not so well treated as we. 
Mr. Bonynge details a few of the impositions prac- 
tised upon Anglican tea-drinkers, at which we 
should smile, did we not fear that, in so doing, we 
should also be making fun of gurselves. 

Mr. Bonynge is much better informed as to our 
agriculture than our politics. His remarks on the 
latter show that he isnot entirely a Solon. “Ame- 
ricans,” he says, “should turn their undivided at- 
tention to agriculture, instead of those horrible 
politics. There are few nations that have an equal 
number (comparatively) of WHER ep and jour- 
nals ; and the whole of them, without an exception 
that I have been able to meet wiih, are political.” 

Mr. Bonynge cannot bave turned his observation 
to good purpose. We must contradict the state- 
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ment by saying that it is dealy ridiculous, and 
that any well-informed lad will tell Mr. Bonynge 
as much. 

Mr. Bonynge thinks “ it is absolutely necessary 
to devise some means to insure the prosperity of 
America.” This sentence should have been fol- 
lowed by a dozen exclamation points, “It was 
only this day,” he says, “I read of the return to 
Liverpool, from these States, of two hundred la- 
borers, and some fifty more who desired to get a 
passage in the same ship. Two hundred of these 

iends of society have left these shores to return 
to the land from which they came. They came 
here, one solitary hope animating them, that they 
could earn, by their labor, an honest and humble 
subsistence. They came young, active, in the 
prime of life. Their country had had the expense 
of supporting them from their childhood; and 
when they came to these shores to give their ser- 
vices to the country, they were rejected, because 
this country will not study its own interests, or 
will not know them.” 

The personal acquaintance we have with Mr. 
Bonynge and his pians prevents us from taking up 
such balderdash, as we would take it up, did we 
not know that its author was entirely beyond his 
depth, and had no idea of what he was saying. 
We are receiving a thousand emigrants a day, 
into the single port of New-York, and provid. 
ing for them all. We are able to do as much 
for a long time to come, and, by the blessing 
of Heaven, intend to do it. The labor market 
varies with time and place; but no willing and 
able-bodied man need, in this country, be long 
looking for work. We advise Mr. Bonynge to cut 
this nonsense from his book. It is wholly untrue, 
and destroys the reputation of the entire work. 

Mr. Bonynge is a practical tea-grower, and is 
well versed in the cultivation of cotton, and the 
other products of warm climates. We wish him 
all success with his plantations, and our citizens 
are doing much to expedite his plans. If we have 
touched upon a portion of his book somewhat 
rudely, it has been dune because we regarded it 
simply as a necessity and a kindness, 





Thirty-first Annual Report of the Board of Di- 
rection of the Mercantile Library Association of 
the City of New-York. 1852. 


From the report of this flourishing and highly 
beneficial institution we extract the following : 

“This institution is now entitled to take its rank 
as the fifth among the literary institutions of our 
country in point of importance. Its library is only 
surpassed in number of volumes by the libraries 
of ‘Harvard College, ‘The Library Company of 
Philadelphia’ ‘The Boston Atheneum,’ and the 
‘ Congressional Library at Washington.” 





Clifton, or Modern Fashion. A Novel. By Artuur 
owntey. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1852. 


Clifton is the most recent of that interminable 
series of model heroes whom flash novelists de- 
light to represent. Clifton is of good family, of 
course ; grows up, of course, the best scholar and 





June, 


of course; makes “ giant strides in his profession,” 
of course; revolutionizes the politics of his dis- 
trict, of course; and, having rescued the most 
beautiful of all beautiful young ladies from drown- 


ing, in due course marries her, and comes into pos- 
session of her estates. His only misfortune consists 
in being sent to Congress; but, as it is the theory 
of many novel readers that novels should have a 
melancholy end, the final mishap of our hero will 
not, perhaps, detract from his reputation as a model 
man. 





The Paris Sketch Book. By Witutam M. Taack- 
ERAY. Two vols. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1852. 


The “ Paris Sketch Book” is a collection of notes, 
essays, and sketches, suggested by French life. 

A book by Thackeray, whether long or brief, 
ambitious or unpretending, is always sure to be 
read. The author of “ Vanity Fair” and “ Penden- 
nis” is the most satirical and brilliant of English 
writers. We wish he had a trifle more heart; but 
there is nothing affected about him, and you feel 
that he writes as he thinks. and makes no preten- 
sions to what he does not possess. Thackeray's 
satire is often wonderfully bitter, and he never 
fires a shot without effect. He is just such a writer 
as Swift would have been, had he lived in the 
nineteenth century. 


The Principles of the Chrono-Thermal System of 
Medicine, with the Fallacies of the Faculty. By 
Samuet Dickson, M.D. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Witiram Turner, M.D. Ex- 
Heaith Commissioner for the city and county of 
New-York. Fifteenth edition. New-York: J. 
S. Redfield. 1852. 


This is a very interesting book, whatever may be 
its therapeutic value. If there were nothing else 
to recommend the system which it advocates be- 
sides its repudiation of the savage practice of 
bloodletting, that alone would insure it a fair 
hearing. If there was any code of the old school 
that deserved ignominious death and burial, it was 
that code by which the patient was instructed to 
suffer the lancet whenever prostrated by illness ; 
and of all the ridiculous nonsense to which human 
_ ever gave birth, the idea of curing a sick, 
and therefore enfeebled man, by letting out his 
life through his veins, was surely the most gigan- 
tic in its absurdity. 


Essays from the London Times: A Collection of 
Personal and Historical Sketches. New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co., Broadway. 


A volume just fitted to put in the pocket on an 
excursion by railway, steamboat, or coach, or on 
foot. The articles are sufficiently varied, and it is 
a very fascinating book from the subjects and per- 
sons treated of; among whom are Lady Hamil- 
ton; Louis Philippe and his family, Howard the 
philanthropist, Robert Southey, Dean Swift, 
Stella and Vanessa, John Keats, and others. 
There is something melo-dramatic in the style, 
but, like a good melo-drama, it is very interesting. 





the best fighter among his associates; studies law, 


The overpowering influence of Lady Hamilton’s 
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beauty and attractions we seem to feel as much | lection of those of her unfortunate country. She 
as did Romney, Hayley, and Nelson. We see| very finely says, in her introduction, that the tra- 
her as the poor servant-girl, and the all-ad-| ditions of a people “are the inartificial tokens of 
mired lady, and as the counsellor of the Queen of | the riches or the poverty of its imagination. But 


Naples; and we gaze on her upon the miserable | the unruly play of the imagination is not the only 
death-bed in Calais, when she was glad of the | source of tradition. If we retrace its source, we 
worst bit of meat you could provide for a dog. | get to the wonderful springs of primitive ideas, 
Nelson left his daughter, (Horatia,) by Lady Ham- | where feelings and thoughts, phantasy and under- 
ilton, to the beneficence of the English govern-| standing, are not yet separated from one another, 
ment; but they have never paid the slightest at- | and where the first commenceme: ts of poetry and 
tention to her. * the science of philosophy and mythology coincide.’ 








Recollections of a Journey through Tartary, Thi- | . ; —— 
bet, and China. By M. Huc. New-York: D. | vaaerenn —o ph of Ray eae 


Appleton & Co. a i pos ; as 
: F e Messrs. Appletons have incorporated in - 
Here is a genuine book of travels. It has been their popular Library of the Best Authors this fa- 
our fortune to read few buoks so full of interest. | rious little book. It is a true work of genius 


ae —_ ns 1 apacd sag Ne ild a okey delineating character with an almost Shakspearian 
ae ae wre tomad ry ‘ = 1 ind 4 wi cs .’ | perfection, and at the same time depicting the do- 
y the goo pope we gee aredmesastnn bee in mestic manners and habits of thought of that 
f gm sects t-te at and so picturesque, that he 18 | most interesting of the olden times, with a quaint 
ee ee oo gett —_ sic _ freshness and simplicity that will be sought for 

The primitive habits and simple hospitality of in yain in any other book of modern times, in 
the Tartars ; their romantic life and their strange equal perfection. It is difficult to believe that it 
Pay the on caaga! po apni ae of is not a genuine diary; and that the pictures 
= - anese A om 7 ged te their —s > drawn of the domestic habits of the sublime bard, 
and the servility of the people, are all given in ypoce majestic numbers are the organ-notes of 


the most graphic manner; whilst you move on, a3 | ju, English literature, are not drawn from life. 
it were, with the little caravan of two camels and 


two horses, pushing their way through dreary 


deserts, or the slimy mud of the Hoang-Ho; Hungary in 1851: with an Experience of the 
pitching their tents in solitary places, or finding | Austrian Police. With Map and Illustrations. 


their way to the flowery-titled taverns of the Ce- . ms Mawt-Tesk: Che 
lestials: “ The Five Felicities,” “Justice and Mer- | Sasa RS Sees) ae 


cy,” &e. : . , 
: “1 re - | The public has looked with great interest for 
aon eee on ahead elites af the ori the appearance of this book from Mr. Brace. Nor 


ginal, but only those parts are left out which are“)! : : sage" : : . 
istorical and are derived from other books, and Will it be disappointed in its expectation. The 
: work will do more to settle the mooted questions 


where the travell 2 ; , " : : 
peer ey ee ee Sa ey touching the various points of the Hungarian 


struggle, than all the discussions that have taken 








There is an extraordinary account of some per- 7 
formances of the native priests, which the writer  P'4¢e amnonge wt. ’ ae } : 
narrates as facts with all the simplicity ofa child; | _The author we have known intimately for seve- 


and proceeds to attribute their power to diabolical ral years, and have always esteemed him as one of 
agency. the most candid and impartial seekers for truth, on 


all questions that interested him, we have ever 
known. There is probably no one at the present 
time, not a Hungarian, who has had such oppor- 
tunities or such qualifications to judge of the Hun- 





Handbook of Wines, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, with a description Mf Foreign Spirits | 
and Liqueurs. By Toomas McMuuien. New- | parian cause as Mr. Brace 
York: b. Appleton & Co, /§ We h - _ F = _— 

e have spoken of his native peculiarity of 

This is an admirable compendium of the curious | mind. He went into the country determined to 
and interesting subject of Wines. The author is | mingle with the people themselves. He confined 
evidently much versed in it, and has presented his | himself, however, to no class, but listened to the 
matter in a very well-arranged and convenient | opinions of all, The harsh and most unjustifiable 
shape for reference. The novice will be aston-| treatment which he met with from the Austrian 
ished at the extent and variety of information | police necessarily aroused his anger; but, whilst 
necessary to the compilation of such a work. ‘it gave him the most tangible evidence of the 
cruelty and injustice of the Austrian government, 


+4 do not believe that even it was capable of 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Tuerrsa pestis edi nl x Mate 
; Toaw.Vork- I & Rad arousing in him any unjustifiable purpose of re- 
Sunaae.  Sow-Teik: 4. 6. Reames: venge by misrepresenting the facts of the case, 


The strong interest which recent events have | Noone can read the book without being impressed 
awakened towards Hungary gives a peculiar ap-| with its candor. He says in his preface: “I have 
propriateness to this publication. The Sate thought I could not better help on the cause of 
and traditions of a people are among the truest} truth and justice, than by simply presenting the 
indications of the national character. Madame | facts, whether they told against one side or the 
Pulsky has given us in this volume a fine col-! other. I think the book will not be found to have 
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@ partisan air.” No partisanship, except such as 
every American must. feel in favor of the self- 
government of man against despotism. In addi* 
tion to the discussion of the historical and politi- 
cal questions of the country, the narrative of his 
journey abounds with picturesque descriptions of 
scenery and manners, The interior life of the 
people is displayed; their character, political, so- 
cial and religious; education and modes of thought 
and feeling; in short, all those things that are 
required to enable us to form a just estimate of 
the nation. The statistical and other information 
given is very valuable. The characters of Kos- 
suth and Gérgey, the two heroes of the great 
tragedy, are drawn with what seems to us a 
remarkable insight and fidelity. We confess that 


we are anxious that the book should have a uni- 


versal circulation, and that the truth should thus 
be made to triumph on this most interesting and 
important of modern histerico-political questions. 


_— 


Claret and Olives, from the Garonne to the Rhone ; 
or, Notes, Social, Picturesque, and Legendary, 
by the Way. By Anaus B. Reacu. New-York: 
G. P. Putoam, 


We predict an unbounded popularity for this 
little work. Nothing can exceed the vivacity of 
the style or the vivid descriptions of scenery. 
What better companion could one have into the 
old wine and oil provinces of the once La Belle 
France? We can assure our readers that they will 
enjoy a real treat. But we shall fail in conveying 
any adequate idea of the book, except by an ex- 
tract. The following will show the piquant style 
of the writer, and at the same time give the pur- 

and scope of the book: 

“ All sensible readers will be gratified when I 
state that I have not the remotest intention of de- 
scribing the archeology of Bordeaux, or any other 
town whatever. Whoever wants to know the 
height of a steeple, the length of an aisle, or 
the number of arches in a bridge, must betake 
themselves to Murray and his compeers. I will 
neither be picturesquely profound upon ogives, 
triforize, clerestorys, screens, or mouldings; nor 
magniloquently great upon the arched, the earl 
pointed, the florid, or the flamboyant schools. y 
will go into raptures neither about virgins, nor 
holy families, nor oriel windows, in the fine old 
cut-and dried school of the traveller of taste, 
which means, of course, every traveller who ever 
packed a shirt ina carpet-bag; but leaving the 
mere archeology and carved stones alone in 
their glory, I will try and sketch living, and now 
and then historical, Tonge’ to move gossippingly 
along the byways rather than the highways, 
always more prone to give a good legend of a 

y old castle than a correct measurement of 
the height of the towers ; and always seeking to 
bring up as well as I can a varying, shifting pic- 
ture, well thronged with humanity, before the 
reader's eye.” 





June, 1852. 


The publication is reprinted from the early 
proof-sheets of the London edition, and forms 
one of Mr. Putnam’s Semi-mouthly Library vol- 
unites, at the extremely low price of twenty-five 
cents, 


A Pilgrimage to Egypt: embracing a Diary of 
Explorations of the Nile; with observations 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the 
People, and the present condition of the Anti- 
quities and Ruins,“ With numerours Engray- 
ings. By J. V. C. Samira, Editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 

Shrewd and keen observations of a highly prac- 
tical man., The reader will find nowhere more 
common-sense views. of this most interesting re- 
gion, or more practical informaticn conveyed in a 
clearer manner. 


Familiar Lectures on Botany, with a new and full 
description of the Plants of the United States. 
By Mrs. Lincoty Puetrs. New-York: Hun- 
tington & Savage. 1852. 

Mrs Phelps, formerly Mrs. Lincoln, is a standard 
authority in the science of Botany. The last 
edition of her work comprises many recent addi- 
tions to our herbarium, among the lately opened 
fields of our Western possessions, new varieties of 
Magnolia, the medicinal plants Canchalagua, Quer- 
citra, dc. 


Revue Littéraire Frangaise: A weekly Literary 
and Scientific Paper, proposing to impart to 
Americans a knowledge of the French Language 
in @ pleasant arid easy manner, without compel- 
ling any neglect of business, giving the pronun- 
ciation of the French Exercises, with Tables, 
showing at once the pronounciation and gram- 
matical rules, leading to a knowledge of the 
French Language in a short time. By Messrs. 
Ricuarp & Mouton, 115 Chambers street, New- 
York. 1852. 


The design and execution of this work will be 
noticed at lengih in a coming number. 


The Yellowplush Papers. By W. M. Tuacxeray, 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 


Bronchitis and Kindred Disease. By W. W. 
Hawt, M.D. New-York : J. S. Redfield. 1852. 


The American Family Robinson. By Lrevr. Mayne 
Ret. Boston:_Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1852. 


Woodreve Manor ; or Six Months in Town. By 
Anna Hanson Dorszy. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 
1852. 
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